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5 TURKISH AND ARABIC words. 
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b occur EY Na RRATIVE 5 concerning 
the OTToMAN Affairs. Bat, . 
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= Cid. the name of the Tai nation, . 
from the Emperor Othman *, or Oſman the founder: 
this name is corrupted by the European writers into 
' Ottoman. Thus we ſay the Ottoman Porre; the Porte 
meaning the Gate of the Court to the Emperor's Se- 
raglio or Palace. The Turks emphatically call that 
© gate, Babi Hu „the Sublime Porte; Babi Adalit, 
the Gate of Juf 4 : Babi Seadet, the Gate of Ma- 
jeſty; Babi or Diri Deulet, the Gate of F elicity ; 
and many other ſuch pompous title. 
Dadiſdd, the title given by the Turks to their Emperors, | 
which anſwerg to the name of Grand Seignor, or 6-4 
Sultan. 5 3 
. Vizir Azem, Supreme Vizir, or Governor. Y 25 
Tiabala, Lieutenant, or Deputy to the Vizir. 
WT Effenai, High Chancellor, acting alſo as rer 
Ot d tate. 
Te Hod, Treaſurer of the Empire. | 
Nai Baſhi, Keeper of the , who ben. the 
Grand Seignor's name. | 
1 * From 2 Domini n 1 . 
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— General * 


45 Anh, fignifies, , and 


— ia, alſo, the High Prieft. 
Kaimacam, officiates as locum tenens in the abſence of 
the Vizir Azem. 5 
Cadiulaſters, Lord Chief Juſtices in all caſes : there are 
"wy two; one for urope, and the other for 
A. 


 Sdliftar Aga, Sword Bearer, | 


Cobadar Aga, Great Chamberlain, and Maſter of the 
Ward-robe, 


Diulbend Aga, the officer who puts the turban on the 


Grand Seignor. 
Imbrichilar A a, the officer who brings water to the Sul- 
tan for ablutions before prayer. = 
Hoje, Tutor to the Sultan in his youth. | | 
Hekim Baſbi, head Phyſician to the Sultan. 2 25 
et to all oſficers, ſigniſies ſt 


b Ban ber Bafhi, the head Barber. 


errah Baſhi, the head Surgeon. 7 X 
tabdar Aga, the officer who holds the aun ſor the 
Sultan to mount his horſe ' 


| Buiuk Inrabor, Great Maſter of the Horſe * © 8 


Kuiuch Imrahor, Second Maſter of the Horſe. 
3 Baſbi, Superintendant of the Gardens: When 
the Grand Signor goes by water, he ſteers the boat, or 
oes before in another to clear the way 
' Kiſlar Qa, Overſeer of the Ladies, a black Eunueh. 
Hader Bafhi, Private Freaſurer, or Purſe-bearer to 
the Grand Seignor ; alſo an Eunuch. 


Haſaiy Sultana, the Royal Lady, he who firſt bears a- = 


fon to the Grand Seignor. | | 
 Palidt Saltana, the Lady who-is Mother of a Prince, and 
lives to ſee her ſon become Emperor. 


Serai, or, as we fay, Seraglio, z large houſe or palace. 


Harem, the women's apartments in the Se „either 
of the Grand Seignor or of any other mad. 
¶Icbeglans, boys kept together in à college, intended be - 
Pages and other officers in the palace. = 
"_ _ Chief a. = —.— — 
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attend in eivil offices 3 ſome in military, acting as bais 
liffs or as meſſengers; this office ſeems to h 
finity with the Great Marſhal of other courts; - - 
 Capigir, Porters 20 the gates of the ſerdglio. 
ohammed, the falſe Prophet, generally called by Eu- 
_ ropeai authors Matiomet; the founder of the Maho- 
metan Religion: | Fe 8 
Hqira, The flight of Mabomet from Meęcea, which 
has fixed the Mahometan æra. and is reckoned in lu- 
nar years, from the year 622 of the Chriſtian ta. « 
Al Koran, ſignifies what ought to be read; this book was 
delivered by Mahomet to his followers as a divine re- 
velation, and ever ſiner has been coiifideted as the in- 
fallible inſtitutes of religion and lap. 
Hod: , the ablution or waſhiog before prayers 
Mifliman, or as we write Muſulman, one of the faith, 
or a true believer. | 7 
Corban, the great ſact | 
the Mahometan pilgrims at the mount Arafata, as 
they approach to Mecca. . i | | 
amazan or Ruinadan, the month of faſting, the Lentof 
the Turks; it revolves with the moon, as all their 
months are lunar. They ſtrictly faſt from ſun- riſing 
till ſun-ſet; the nights they paſs in eating and ſleep. 
Seiram, the ſeſtivals ene Thete are two 
great ones obſetved by the Turks; the one begins 
When the Ramazan ends, as our Eaſter follows Lent; 
Ide ſecond is called Chuchuk or Cotban Beiram the 


the Feſtival of Sacrifice, which begins ſeventy days 


| after the former Beiram, and holds three days. 


Jami, a Turkiſh temple, privileged for the Fiiday's | 


devotion, When one is built by an Emperor, it is 
called Sultanjami or Sultanyn. 5 Ty * 
Mauren, academies or grester ſchools, built near the 
court of the Jamis. | BO Ot Wie 
Minaret, a ſlender and very lofty, round, hollow pillar, 
with ſtairs, having one, two, or three external balco- 
nies at differentheights, from which the hour of prayer 


is conſtantly eried. S. Sophia and the, Solimani at 


Conſtantinople have, each of them, four Minarets, 
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of the Minarets finiſh conical; like our ſplres; and ar 
their extreme points they bear gilded creſcents. 

Turbe, a room built near a Jami, for the coffins of a 
Sultan; his Sultanas, and their children. 

Muezins, the criers who, from the balconies of the 
Minarets, call aloud to prayers; the tones of their 
voices are very clear and muſical 3 they ſummon to 

rayer five times in the day. 

2 chidt, leſſer Temples or Moſebes, for _ de. 

D nt | 

*Imaum, an ordinary prieſt. Ye gt ett 
= By © Danifhienid, deacons ſerving in the Jami. © 

| © Sheikh, Prelate or head of a Jami ; the Sheikh of St. So- 

; TI phia, at Conſtantinople, takes place of all vthers. 

| There are alſo Sheikhs of Derviſhes who preach and 
| -_ officiate, and are looked upon as holy men. 
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| 

| * - Doviſh, a Mahometan monk, there are various forts. 

i SW Nakib, Chief of the Gieen Heads or Emirs, before whom 
| © "they are judged and puniſhed ; the word ſtrictly fig- 

nifies chief of the ſaints. There are two Nakib's at 
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8. Y Conſtantinople, one of S. Sophia, and another of Eiup. 
Emirs, deſcendants of Fatima, the daughter of Maho- 
* met. Te empire ſwarms with theſe wretches, who 


often have not bread to eat: they diſtinguiſh them- 
"ſelves by their green turbans. 
« Hades, one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecta. 
Every true Muſulman thinks himſelf e e to per- 
form it once in his life. 
Divan Ghani, a chamber of council where wile are 
heard, and ſuits are, tried ; the two principal divans 
r councils of the empire are thoſe of the Grand 
SGeignor, and the Prime Vizir at Conſtantinople. 
'+ They who are admitted to the Sultan's divan muſt 
wear a caftan or robe for the oecaſion. Sundays and 
' , Fueſdays are fixed for the Sultan's divan. Four days 
in the week the Vizir hears cauſes, wind "T Won 1 is 
a day of reſt, 
0 Armabzar, a petition from a whole province or from the * 
F enn, 
Arxuhal, a ee, bein private des i 
ae fendis, two ſecretaries, or, properly, maſters 
of xequeſts wn to the Prime Vizir in the di- 
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| | 0 ix . | | 
8 mn. ; the firſt ſtands on his right-hand, theother on 
Is leit. | 

Firman, a command' of the Grand Selam The paſſ- | 

ports granted to travellers are Firmans, to which i is: 
ſet the Turab or ſignature of the Sultan. 

 Fetvab, the ſentence of the Mufti 

Molits, an order of men who inherit their 8 in 
lineal ſucceſſion z they are ſent as Judges to. Prin- 

eipal cities and towns. 8 

Dimas, the Ulema are the whole body of the ehurth- 
men and law. Theſe are properly compoſed oe the 

order of Moulabs. 5 

Cadi, a judge who preſides in towris for a year.” 

Efendi, ſignifies, noble, learned, and is applied to 

- the higheſt offices in the ſtate, as Mufti Effendi, &c. 

Chelebi, ignifies noble, very noble, and is applied to men 

of the higheſt rank; but is now loſt in the epithet of 
Effendi, ide pd ſince the conquelt of the Greeks, 
from their language. 

Sanjak, a Governor under a Beg, ſo a Beg i is under a 
' .Baſhaw, and a Baſhaw under a Beglerbeg. 5 

Beglerbeg, ſignifies Prince of Princes, a title given to all 

 Vizirs of three Tugs, i. e. Horſe-Tails. There are 
three more eſpecially. honoured with this appellas 
tion, viz. Rumeli Beglerbegi, [who reſides at Sophia. 

. Anadoli Beglerbegi, who 1 at Kutabia; and Sham 
Beglerbi, who reſides at Damaſeus, _ 

Pacha or Boſſa. We write the word Baſhaw for the 
ſake of the pronunciation, This title is given to 
Governors, but differs in dignity. They of the 

the loweſt have one Tug, the next have. two, and 
| thoſe of the higheſt rank three. | 

Pachahk, the government afligned to a Bahn. 

Katib, a Scribe. : | 

Dragoman, an Interpreter. 

Aga, means Maſter or Commander ;' ſo Tanitar iow 

. expreſles the officer whocom mandy, the whole vol of 
Janizaries. 

Pe > the Chief of the i in his district. 

Tengi. cheri. This word, which means new ſoldier, is 
the ſame as Janizari; the body of infantry/ which 

ele as the Grand Seignor s nina Militia, is ſo 

e 


8 


—©$ 55 Bae. 


> od 
Pops, an an Enſign or Flag; ; hence Beyractar, the En. 


File ee the Cemmander in Chief of the Spahig 
3 fate guards of the Grand Seignor . Theſe are re- 
gularly paid at the Porte; the other cavalry of the 
empire, are Zaims and Timart, and paid by wes 8 
provinces where they are raiſed 

$eraſtier, the general of the whole army 1 the name 
wer ceaſes when the expedition is at an end. 
Hioder, the title of the Princes of Walichia and Mol- 
davia: l receive the inveſtiture of thoſe principa- 
lities b aznificent veſt and ſtandard goes ta 
Tae ol Frag y the Grand Seignor, | 
| a Sclavonian word for a Governor. 
Topehs bed, chief ar the Gunners, and Maſter of the 
annons. 
N Baſhi, Maſter, or Head af the Bombarier 
an | 
ebepys, 4 1 
T opebana rem of Superintendant of the 9 | 
fades High Admiral of the Grand Seignor' $ 
eets. 


endi, a word uſed by the Turks, and corrupted from 
Eve Italian ward Laie : it denotes the Marine 
Forces: Greeks and other Chriftians are admitted 
- among them, which is not allowed in any other corpg , 
of the Ottaman troops. | 
Raias, ſo the Turks call all the native Chriſtian or | 
Jew ſubjeAs of the Grand Seignor. - 
Marazzi, Tribute - money or Capitation- tax, levied 
on the vaſſals or ſ ubjecks i in the Open dominions, 
as Greeks, Jews, &c. 
Hamoms, the Baths or Bagnios, 1 
Meidan, a great Pw or Kees for he exerciſe o 
Horſemanſhip. 5 
Bazar, a market. 
ezeſlyn, an exchange: in it on ty fax are the ſbopy : 
for the various ſprts of Goods; it forms narrow 
ſtreets covered over head; all the tradeſmen who ſell 
the ſame ſort of goods, are contiguous one to the 


other. | 


: Kieſe, a ſummer - houſe to a garden, 
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? T' H E author of the following Ob- 
ſervations no ſooner reſolved o 


communicate them to the public, but 


he gave them a curſory reviſal, alter- : 


ing the form of ſome, and adding. a 
few others; ſo that the work was ſent 


to the preſs before he could give it the 


laſt hand. He was ſenſible that ſome 


5 errors, both i inftileand compoſition, muſt | 


be the unavoidable conſequences of ſo 
haſty a publication; ; but he appre- 
hended, that he who ventures to ap- 


pear in print, ſhould make truth and 6 

perſpicuity his chief care; and that if 155 5 

he ſucceeds ſo far as to convey the 

torner by the vehicle of the latier, tri- 
Nh 24 „ R 
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clearly relates the facts, and throws put 


| lous attention to elegance of ſtile ag 


tion from the outward forms of dreſs, 


to be looſe ® and unadorned, 


( wt -) 
fling blemiſhes and imperfections of 
ſtile might be W by a candid 


| When 2 man, almoſtbroken dowp by 
a conſtant uſe of the pen in buſineſs, ad- 
dreſſes the public, he apprebends it to be 
a fafficient diſcharge of his duty, if he 


ſuch reflections: as have naturally occur - 
red to him; but be conſiders a ſcrupu- 


by no means eſſential in ſuch a nar- | 
rative. He claims a fort of diſpenſa- . 


and looks upon himſelf as Pee 


Had the author wrote merely for 
reputation, he would have ſtudied ele- 

Kane of compoſition, and . Alturnelf = 
| 18D 12109 8:71. 5 
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Is Dia fans eius lots ſolinions * 
gam ſui. negligentiam præferentia, tanto gratius in 
ſpeciem ſimplicitatis accipicbantur. T: acit. Ann. 
lib. Xvi. pag. ye Es % | | 
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periods; he would have aimed at all 
the refined embelliſhments of à pure, 
and claſſical ftile. But he freely refigns 
the ornaments of rhetoric to thoſe, 
who are more ſollicitous about words 
than things; who prefer dun en 
the talents of imagination to the in- 
veſtigation of truth; who delight morè 
In gathering the flowers of eloquence, 
than in diſpelling the clouds of error; 
and the enchantments "OE deluſion; 
However, though he looks: upon verbal 
criticiſm as below his notice, yet as 
ſome expreſſions, which to him ap- 
peared clear and perſpicuous, have 


been conſidered as obſcure and equivo- 
cal by others, he has thought proper 
| to correct them in the preſent edition. 


The author would here beg leave to 
premiſe two obſervations : the firſt i is, 
that theſe general remarks are taken 
entirely from his 'own knowledge of 
the roligiap, Nc. of the Turks: had he 

devi. 


deviated from this e muſt have 5 
done like many others, have compiled 
| from. books, and dealt in hearſay Ro- 
ries and fiction: he did not attempt is 
| give a. full and complete account of 
an uncommunicative- people, conceal, 
ed and wrapped up in the veil of 1 : 
own. obſcurity. . : 
The ſecond is, that he never as 
ſerted the Turkiſh government. to be 
perfect, or totally exempt from de- 
ſpotiſm, but to be much more perfect 
and regular, as well as leſs deſpotic, 
than moſt writers have repreſented i it: 
in a word, to be much ſuperior wit 
regard to the regularity of its form, 
and the juſtneſs of its adminiſtration, 
as well as much leſs deſpotic, than the 
government of ſome Chriſlian ſtates. 
A judicious and elegant writer, has, N 
however, remarked, that a long reſi- | 
| dence. in Turkey, uy have ſo recon- 
. 1 eilen 


"F208 - 5 
ale count Marſigli , and the- Auth of. 


' tbeſe Obſervations, to the country and 
people, as to make them unwilling to 


* Marſigli, ch. vi, Mili. State of the Turkiſh Em- 
pire, and the author of theObſer. vol. i. pag. $1. diffep - - 
from other writers, who have deſcribed: the politi- 
coal conſtitution” of that powerful monarchy : A 
they had opportunity, during their Jong reſidence in 
Turkey, to obſerve the order and juſtice conſpicuous: 
in ſeveral departments of adminiſtration, they ſeem 
unwilling to admit that it ſhould be denominated 
a deſpotiſm. But when the form of government in 
any country is repreſented to be deſpotic, this does 
not ſuppoſe that the power of the monarch is conti=: | 
nually exerted in acts of violence, injuſtice, and 
| cruelty. Under governments of every ſpecies, un 
leſs when ſome frantie tyrant happens to hold the : 
ſceptre, the ordinary adminiſtration muſt be con- 
formable to the principles of juſtice ; and if not 


active in promoting the welfare of the people, can- | 2 


pot certainly have their deſtruction for its object. 
A ſtate in which the fovereign' poſſeſſes the abſolute 
command of a vaſt military force, together with the 
 fiſpoſal of ap extenſive reyenue, in which the pep- 
ple haye no privileges, and no part either immedi- 
ate r remote in legiſlation, in which there is no 
body of hereditary nobility jealous of their own 
rights and diſtingtions, to ſtand as an intermediate 
prder between the Porte and the people, cannot be 


deen by apy name but that of deſpotiſm. 5 


admit 
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admit the Turkiſh government to be: a 
deſpotiſm on account of the order and 

juſtice conſpicuous in ſeveral depart-, 

ments of its adminiſtration. 
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The 3 RE TY I have metinged, ariſing. 
from the * Capiculy, and from religion are powerful, 
but they are not ſuch as change the nature or deno- 
mination of government. When a deſpotic prince | 
employs an armed force to ſupport his authority, he 
commits the ſupreme power to their hands ; the præ- 
torian bands in Rome dethroned, murdered, and. 
exalted princes in the ſame wanton manner with. 
the ſoldiery of the Porte. at Conſtantinople; ; but 
notwithſtanding, this, the Roman empire has been ; 
conſidered by all political writers as poſſeſſing de- 
ſpotic princes. Robertſon's Proofs and Illuſtrations 528 
of the Life of Charles V. Note. 425 pag. 388. 
But as there are circumſtances which Frequently, 
obſtruct or defeat the ſalutary effects of the beſt regu- 
lated government, there are others which, contribute 
to mitigate the acts of the moſt vicious forms of po- 
licy; there can, indeed, be no conſtitutional re- 
ſtraints on the will of a prince in a deſpotic. go- 
vernment; z but there may be ſuch as are acciden- : 
tal; abſolute as the Turkiſh ſultans are, they feel 
; een circumſcribed both by religion, the prin- | 


"x 


* The Capiculy, 1. e. ſoldiers at the gate, are thoſe who are 

upon the original military eſtabliſhment; and include not only 

the Janiſſaries, but alſo the Boſtanjis, and all Oy, bodies of 
men who are in conſtant | ſervice at the Ser aglio. far? 


7” as | 7h Hence, 


ch) 


Hlence, this ſame writer makes this 
remark, „that when the form of 8 
vernment in any country is repre- 


60 ſented as deſpotie, this does not im- 


« ply that the power of the monarch 
is continually exerted in acts of vio- 


lence, injuſtice and cruelty.” 3 


We readily agree with this able 


[mains that through long reſidence i In 


* 


a country, and kind, obliging treat- 
ment from the, government or the 
people, prejudices in favour of that 
country may be ſtrongly contracted ; 


: ciple on which their | authority is founded, and ' by 


the army, the inſtrument which they muſt employ. 

In order to maintain it," whenever religion interpoſes, 
the will of the ſovereign muſt ſubmit to its decrees; _ 
when the Koran hath preſented any religious rite, 
a hath enjoined any moral duty, or hath confirmed by 


its fandtion any poluicat: maxim, Yon command of 


. * * 4 


thority hath eſtabliſhed. | The chief refieiftion, 


however, on the will of the ſovereign is miſuſed by _ 
the military power; an armed force muſt ſurround 
the throne of every deſpot, to maintain his authority, 
and to execyte his commands. e 189. 


* . 


* * 
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and cheſe may bias the mind to "path 7 
a partial judgment on their govern- 
| ment, religon, manners, and cuſtoms: 
But if, notwithſtanding all this cour- - 
teous treatment, the evidence of truth 
and fact obliges us to diſcern the in · 
veterate hatred, which the arrogance 
of ſuperſtitious zeal excites that go- 
vernment and people to bear towards 
all who are of a different perfuaſion/; or | 


if, amidſt, the kindneſs and civility of 


the inhabitants, any inconveniences of 


misfortunes ariſe from the ſame ſource 
to ourſelves, our ſenſibility on ſuck 
occaſion muſt efface every partial con-· 
ſideration; the eyes of the underfland- 
ing muſt be opened, and fuch à peo- 
ple and government will then appear 
in their true and odious light. 5 
hut were we io wave this reflection, 
the ingenious author muſt Rill ſurely 
admit, that a long reſidence in any 
country, is moſt likely to enable a care- 
tul obſerver to acquire a thorough 


kanye * 
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8 Knowledge of its government, manners, : 


and cuſtoms: ſuch objects are of too 


complicated and varied Aa nature for a - 


tranſient traveller, -and ſtill more fo 
for the ſpeculative-anthor, who is con- 
fined to bis cloſet, and derives all his 
ideas from the relations of FRE 
Writers. 4 
It is well Known to all who have 


travelled in Turkey, that the Koran, 


which is received as a divine revelation 
by the Turks, is a code of laws be- 
tween prince and people, a compact 


binding both, and fealed ae. 
A defpotiſm, on the contrary, 1 take 


<0 be a government in which there 
exiſts neither law nor compact, prior 
to the uſurped power of the ſovereign; 


a ſovereign, on whoſe arbitrary will 


the framing, or the execution of laws 
depends, and who is bound neither 
by poſitive divine injunction, nor com- 
pact with the people. If therefore the 


of power 
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power of * Grand seignor is to A 
certain degree limited and circum- 
ſcribed by the Koran, this power. 

comies ſo far ſhort of deſpotiſm. If, 

moreover, a ſucceſſion of thoſe princes 
have ſcrupulouſly and religiouſly ad- 
hered to that limitation, as from a long 
reſidence under that government has 
been obſerved, ſurely the inference is 
juſt, that the Turkiſh government is a 
ſpecies of limited monarchy, at deat 

not an abſolute deſpotiſm. 5 

The monarch moſt limited by hive 
or compact, may venture to tranſgreſs 
and break through the limitation; and 
pet the obligatory law, or | compact, | 
ſtill exiſts : to determine therefore whe- ' 
ther a. government is properly deno- 

minated a deſpotiſm, or not, the queſ- 
tion is not whether acts of injuſtice 
and cruelty are conſtantly or occafion- 
ally exerted? But whether the mo- 
narch is really limited by law. or com 

1007 „55 
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Io argue from right to fact, can 
nels; be looked upon as juſt or con- 
cluſive; the abuſe of a law, or com- 
pact by force, by craft, or by any 
other means, cannot weaken its ori- 
ginal obligation; if it be a divine law, 
it muſt continue eternally obligatory; 
and if a compact between parties it 


muſt remain in force, till 2 by 8 


mutual conſent. 


But then, continues our Gs, a - 


« tate in which the ſovereign has the 
_* abſolute command of a val military 


force, as alſo an extenſive revenue at 
his diſpoſal, in which the people have 


no privileges, and no ſhare, either im- 


* mediate or remote, in legiſlation, in 
'« which there is no body of hereditary 


« nobility jealous of their rights and 


« diſtinctions, to ſtand as an interme- 


« diate order between the prince and 
1 the people. cannot be called by any 


al b e other 


3 


other name than that of a de- 
_*ſpotiſm,” 3 
Even if x we ſhould admit, Fe when 
all theſe ſeveral conditions are want- 
ing in a government, ſuch govern= . 
ment may be denominated a deſpo- 
tiſm; we may juſtly maintain notwith- . 
ſtanding, that the Turkiſh empire does 
not fall under chis predicament. 
With regard to the firſt part of the | 
argument, viz. the Grand Signor's | 
abſolute power over a, vaſt army; I 
muſt obſerve, by way of explaining 
what I have advanced concerning the 
military eſtabliſhment in Turkey, . that 
the ſtanding army in that empire is 
but inconſiderable, and that the ſove- 
reign's power over it is by no meang 
abſolute; that of conſequence ſuch 
an army is far from being an in- 
ſtrument ſuited to the e of de· 


ee 0 2. eee e + ode + 


This 


The Janiffaries, it is true, are ſaid 


to amount to 200,000; ſome ſwell 
them to 300,000, and the muſter- 


rolls may contain very great num- 


bers; but it ſhould be taken into con- 
ſideration, | that not. only at Conſtan- 


tinople, but in all the frontier l 
riſons, there are multitudes who 

money to get their names enrolled, 2 
order to enjoy the privileges and im- 
munities of that reſpectable corps, 


to be free of that city, to work at 
manual trades, to have a right to o- 


pen ſhops, to keep ſtalls, or engage in 


commerce; theſe, hewever, receive 


no Pay, and are at liberty to withdraw 
their names whenever they think pro- 


per; thus eircumſtanced, hey are 
volunteers. It is not therefore poſſi- 


ble to aſcertain the preciſe number of 
Janiſſaries, which can be denominated 
a . army; in this reſpect nei- 

a3. ther 
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; (te . 
ther Solyman the lawgiver's canon *, 
nor the rolls, can be of any ſervice ta 

The only way to form a juſt eſ: 
timate in this affair, is to take into 
conſideration the pay diſtributed to the 
Janiſſaries throughout the whole em- 
pire in the ſpace of ſix months: it 


| amounts to 2400 purſes, or 15 0,000 l. 


with regard to the ſum, there can be 
no miſtake, becauſe we ſee it told out 
and paid to each chamber at the Di- 


van. Now if we ſuppoſe that the pay 


of the ſtaff, and all other officers and 


private men may be eſtimated upon 


an average at three pence a day, we 
ſhall not find above 60,000 Janiſſaries 


in conſtant pay, throughout the vaſt 


extent of 8 pier. But even this 


This book of laws was publiſhed by 5 Ra 
the Magnificent, and entitled Kanun Nameh, 
that is, the Book of Regulations, containing the EY, 
expences of the 12 government. 


7 - pay 


/ 


* } 
pay is often greatly reduced by as 


buſes and conteſſions, as it —_— Fo 


at the execution of the Ri ar- Aga, © 


Chief of the black eunuchs, He" as 


year 1732. 

The young ſlave, Solyman 1 a- 
vailing himſelf of the uſurped credit 
of his maſter, appropriated to his own 
uſe the pay of 8000 Janiſſaries; and 
it is notorious that ſeveral great men 
obtain it fot their ſervants, who, in time 
of war, never join the army. Add to 


this, that amongſt the whole numbers, 
who ih time of Peace receive 'their 
Pay, near one fourth are invalids, in- | 


capable of military ſervice. 
But the numerous armies attributed 
to the Turks, are by no means made 


up entirely of Janiſfaries ; the latter 
conftitute but an inconſiderable num- 


ber of them in compariſon. Upon a 


: "declaration of war, all the inhabitanrs 


"3 | of 


( xxvi 3 

of each diſtrict from 16 to 60 are 
; ſummoned to join the ſtandard of 
their Baſhaw, and to rendez vous 
at à certain place. Thoſe who ap- 
prove of the war, or who like 
their commanders, join the army, 
but are not obliged to ſerve out 
a campaign; they ſtay or return 
as their fancy or inclination directs. . 
The very Janiſſaries themſelves act 
on the ſame principle: 1. was told 
by a Biractar, or enſign of the Janiſſa- 
ries, that after the defeat at Choc- 
zim by the Ruſſians in the laſt War, 
he fled from his colours, and return- 
ed to his own habitation; and that 


55 this was their conſtant practice. 


- The real army of the Grand Sig- 
nor is therefore to be conſidered as 
compoſed of the people, who conſti- 
tute four or five to one of the corps 
that is ops upon the eſtabliſhment. 

Nor 


wo FI” is 


Ck 


Nor can any of thoſe Janiſſaries in | 


pay be diſtinguiſhed. from the peo- 
ple; they are not in the courſe of the 


longeſt peace either diſciplined or re- 
viewed; nay, it cannot be _ that | 


they are even embodied. Gow 
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Spahis, who are regularly paid, and 


the Zayms and thè Timars, who are 
poſſeſſed of military tenures, are not 
under a diſcipline more ſtrict; for 
when they are called upon to ſerve, 


they can have recourſe to evaſions as 
ceaſily as the others; they repair to 


the camp, juſt make their appear- 
ance, are enrolled, and a few days 
after return to their own homes. Ho. 
little then can the principal ends of 
deſpotiſm be anſwered by a vaſt ar- 
my, which the public revenue is 
hardly capable of putting in mo- 
tion ? The influence of money may 
5 8 A 4 indeed 


ber of banditti, 10 join ris pe | 
ing a deſpot for à time; but as the 7 
ple | themſelves, and as they are as 
well trained to arms as any of the 
regulars in pay, what can the moſt | 
arbitrary government expect, but to 
be controlled and oppoſed by thoſe, 
whom it would endeavour to make 
the tools and inſtruments of oppreſ- 
ſion and tyrannic ſway? It is indeed 
evident in fact, that an army thus 
compoſed of the body of the people, 9 
is a powerful check upon the Grand 
Signor, and his miniſiers themſelves 
admits this with regard to thoſe he 
calls Capieuly, but theſe are in every 
reſpect in the ſame neee with I 
the * of the Py. 9 0 


* 
* 


—— 


From what bas been ſaid, it ap- 
pears chat theſe troops are by no means 

upon the ſame footing with the Præ - 
torian guards. The former, I will 


take it upon me to affirm, - never of 
_ themſelves depoſed- a ſingle prince of 


dei n, 0. man We the pre- 
order of men in the ſtate more dan- 
gerous to the ſovereign ; theſe. have, 


by their intrigues and ſecret machina - 
tions, been the fomenters of every re- 


bellion; their combinations; are truly 


formidable tothe prince; as they. have 


the higheſt credit and influence with 
the people. and the ſoldiery, whoſe paſ- : 
ſions they. can in a moment inflame 


to a degree of phrenzy, and render 


them fit inſtruments: to execute. their | 


: pernicious deſigns. ' 


To elucidate this point n more ets 
roughly, we ſhall proceed to examine 


| the other part of our author's obſer- 


vation. 


C 


vatioti. The people in Turkey, 11 is 
true, have no ſhare immediate or re- 
mote in legiſſation; they are excluded 


from this by the original compact in 


the Koran, which has eſtabliſhed all 
their privileges, ſecured their perſons 
and properties, and aſcertained the ex- 
tent of their rights; ſhould they hap- 
pen not to be ſufficiently extenſive to 
anſwer the end of abſolute liberty, (if 
ſuch a ching be compatible with go- 
vernment,) they ſerve, however, as a 
barrier and fence againſt the monarch's 
exertion of power, directed by his 
pleaſure and will; and point out the 
right of reſiſtance, when he exceeds 
the due limits of his authority. The 
fact is therefore, that though the people 
have no ſhare, either immediate or re- 
mote, in the legiſlation ; they have the 
Ulema , (a circumſtance which ſeems | 
* Among theſe the order of the Moulahs are 
the chief; the Cadis are alſo a part, but never riſe 
to 


4 i) 
to eſcape the! ingenious author's Know- 
ledge) compoſed of all the members of 
the church or law; a body of men 
equal, if not ſuperior to any nobility, 
jealous of their rights and privileges, 
and who ſtand as an intermediate or- 


der between the prince and people. 


Among theſe, the order of Moulahs, 
are the chief, being alſo, hereditary; 
they derive their authority from Hea- 


ven and the Koran, and conſider it of 


courſe to be as well founded as that 
of the Grand Signor: they may be 
called the perpetual and hereditary 


guardians of the religion and laws of 


the empire; their perſons are ſacred, 
and they have a, power, which they 
often exert, to oppoſe the prince's mea- - 
ſures. with impunity. Theſe ſepa- 


rately, | . their influence is 


„ whereas the former become clic 


. kiers, or chief juſtices, and Muftis. 


4 much 


E xxxii | 

much ſtronger when - the whole body 
conſpires, and is actuated by the ſame 
views,) can, by availing themſelves 
of the implicit reſpect of the people 
and the ſoldiery, rouſe them to arms, 
mark out the point of limitation 
tranſgreſſed by the prince, and pro- 
ceed to a formal depoſition; nay, of 
ſuch hi gh 1 importance is this interme- 
diate power in the ſtate,” that a Grand 
Signor can never be depoſed cram 
uw concurrence. e 
Out of this hereditary order ne 
Mufti ! is choſen, and can be taken from 
no other; to this body the Grand 
Signor appeals for a ſanction in every 
important act of ſtate, whether rela- 
tive to peace or war; and in every 
criminal cauſe, even in thoſe in which 
| his Own. ſervants are concerned, he 
cannot take the life of a ſingle ſub- 
ject, without the Mufti's decree : their 
deſcen- 


of xxxili ) | 
deſcendants are all Moulahs ; they ad- 


mit no one into their order that i is not 


recommended by ſome extraordinary 
merit or favour; not even of the firſt 
Baſhaws's family, except one perhaps 


in a century, and then not without 


ſome foundation or claim. 
A late declaration furniſhes us with 


a a ſtriking proof of their weight and 
importance in this government. At 
the laſt treaty of Belgrade *, *, the mi- 


* 13 S Turcs vouloient, que cette ex- 


plication vint des puiſſances alliẽes, ou directement, 


ou par le canal de la France. C'ẽtoit moins de leur 


part une affaire de deli catęſſæ, qu une neceſſitẽ at- 


tachée à leur ſituation. Ils diſoient à ce fujet, que 
leur governement ẽtoit plus republicain, qu'on ne 
penſoit; qu? à Peterſburg, ou Vienne la decifion 
des affaires 1 uniquement d'une ou de deux 
tetes,, qui dans leur cabinet prenoient leur parti, 


ſans etre comptables 3 a perſonne ; qu” à Conſtantino- - 


ple au contraire, quelque deſpotique que fat-le 
Grand Seigneur, i] ne pouvoit ſouſcrire a un projet 


de paix, ſans Vavis du Mufti et le conſentement des 


niſters 


( xxxiv vs) 
nitters of ne porte declared to the 
French ambaſſador. the grand arcanum | 
of their government, namely, that it 
was in part republican; that the 
Grand Seignor could not offer preli- 
minaries of peace without the con- 
currence of the Moulahs, and that to 
unite ſo many different ſentiments 
Was fo difficult a point, that he could 
not hope to ſucceed, however deſpotic 
he might be ſuppoſed. I likewiſe re- 
member, that the ſame Kiſlar-Aga, N 


who was beheaded in 1752, com- 


* de loi; que ce ſeroit it Feats e, que 
de vouloir concilier tant de tetes, pour la forma- 
tion d'un projet de paix incertain et dependant de 
Pacceptation des autres parties belligerantes; que 
tout ce qu'on pourroit eſperer de plus heureux, c' e- 
toit de parvenir à la reunion de tant d'eſprits dif- 
ferens fur ce plan du traité ou les preliminaires, 
| Jorſqu? il ſeroit arretẽ et preſents au divan avec 
certitude d' etre accepte par les enemis de la Porte. 
Hiſt. des Negotiations pour la Paix conclue a 2 
grade, Paris, 708. bo P- 1579 | 


| plained 


- 


plained to an Engliſh merchant, that 
thoſe coiton heads (meaning the Mou- 
lahs) curbedrhe Grand Seignor's power, 
and his, and boaſted. of the mighty mat - 
ters they would do, if they could once 
get rid of them: they. indeed at laft 

were the cauſe of his. being publicly 


executed for his tyrannical adminiſtra- 


tion, and repeated violation 0% their 

From the ori iginal compact in 950 
Koran, and the other circumſtances 
that have been laid before the reader, 
it may, I think, be reaſonably inferred, 


that if the Turkiſh empire be not in 


every reſpect a limited monarchy, it 


borders upon that kind of government; 


and that there are degrees at leaſt, of 
limitation. in its ſovereignty, DA, one 
ſurely can deny. | 
France and Spain have originally 
had e of limitation in their con- 
| ſtitutions, 


* Tri 8 
gitutions, the one by the ſtates and no: | 
tables, the other by their cortes. Re- 
publics, which are thought to be in 
ſome meaſure free, confine that freedom 
. within ſuch narrow limits, that it is 
4 difficult to aſcertain the barrier between 
their power and deſpotiſm; they 
would, however, take it for 4 high 
' affront, were they to be conſidered in 
any other light but that of free, and 
conſequently limited ſtates. A circle | 
of a ſmall diameter is not leſs a cir- 


cle, than one of a greater; but if we 
make our own form of government | 
the ſtandard ofa limited monarchy, as 
Dr. Robertſon ſeems to have done, we 
| ſhall find it a model not to be ſur- 
paſſed, and the only complete [YER 
of government in + the univerſe. EONS. 
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The Difficulty of obtaining mem | in 
been og of the , = 5 | 


RITERS. never viſited 
foreign! countries, and tra- 
vellers f who have run thro 


en regions with flecting Pace, : 
have given. us long accounts of vari 


ous. countries and people; 1 .evidencly | | 


* Melchiſedeck K Therenct, librarian tothe French 


king, was never out of Eufope: Gemelli Carreri, 585 
u Neapolitan gentleman, who, for many years, ne- 


ver quitted his ehamber, being confined by a te- 
dious indiſpoſition, amuſed himſelf with writing a 
voyage found the world; giving characters Gf 


men, and deſeriptions of countries, as if he had 
really viſited them. 


* Tourneforty Paul Lucas, P cocks dc. 


collected from the idle reports and ab- 
ſurd traditions of the i ignorant vulgar, 
from whom only they could have 
received thoſe relations, which we ſee 
accumulated with Tuck AY 


eredulity. 
The Turks haves abundantly thated 


this treatment: without taking notice 
therefore of what even the beſt inform- 
ed authors may have wrote, I ſhall lay 

before the reader forme fhort obſerva- 
tions and general ſtrictures on the re- 
ligion, law, government, and man- 

ners of that people, which have reach- | 
ed my own knowledge. Tf what I 
advance has no other merit, it will at 
leaſt have that of ſtrict veracity. _ 

: It is extremely difficult to come at 
information in Turky; enquiries give 
diſguſt. The Mahometan law is ſo 
ſtrict and poſitive, that it confines, 
and binds the underſtanding of its fec- 


a taries within the narrow limits of what 


the Kwwi-deaches ) und rendes Weit 
incommunicable wich the reſt of man- 


kind; 1 eſpecially on the ſubject of re- 


ligion, or of their own cuſtoms. 
Strangers who do not, and cannot per- 
fectly underſtand the language, muſt 
converſe by interpreters; but theſe 
dare not enter into enquiries they think 
will give the leaſt offence: on ſuch 
ſubjects, therefore, they never do, nor 
will interpret; if they are preſſed, eva - 
tion they make, and the anſwer they 
return, will e Soy their. own - 
invention; 0 


It may then be aſked ewe are we 
tobe informed in Turky? 1 muſt an- 
ſwer, very imperfectly. A long and 
continued reſidence in that country, 
many connections and dependencies a- 
mongſt different ranks of people, may 
lead us to ſome truth; but certain it 
6 18, chat we Have hitherto had but very 
| B - imper- 


FE CY 1 8 
— accounts of mer governs 
ment or their manners, | 
_ To trace the correct ontline of any 5 
national character, is, Iam ſenſible, a 
difficult taſk ; of the Turks. bave pre- 
miſed it is. peculiarly ſo: I ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs make the attempt. ; 
The Turks are in general a ſagacious 
people; in the purſuit of their own 
intereſt, or fortune, their attention is 
fixt on one object, and they perſevere i 
with great ſteadineſs until they attain 
their purpoſe, Th ey appear in the 
common intercourſe of life to be 
courteous and humane, and by no 
means void of ſentiments of gratitude: 
perhaps ſome, or all theſe virtues, 
when extended towards Chriſtians, are 
practiſed with a view to their own. 
emolument. Intereſt regulates their 
conduct throughout: Where that be- 
comes an object of competition, all at- 
e of friendſhi P,, all ties of con- 


e 


; E 155 | 
ſunguinity are diſſolved ; ; Is become | 
deſperate, no barrier can ſtop their 
purſuit, or abate their rancour towards 5 
their competitors. In their tempers 
they are rather hypochondriac, grave, 
. ſedate, and paſſive ; ; but when agitated 
by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovern- 
able; deep diſſemblers; jealous, ſuſ- 
picious , and vindictive N con- 


*The Zonages, famous Toms refiding at Con- 
Bantinople, : are purveyors to the whole body of Ja- 
niſſaries throughout the empire - receiye all their 
- monies, ſupply them with all neceſſaries, advance caſh 
to their Agas, to all their officers, and even to the 
common men, The father of the preſent Zonana had 
the ſame employment; he lived to a very advanced age, 
in high reputation; and had acquired great weight 
and influence with that turbulent, formidable corps. 
Tiriacki Mehemet Baſhaw, who, in 1746, had the 

ſeals conferred on him as Vizir, raiſed himſelf from. 
a low beginning: two and twenty years before he 
attaingd this dignity, he was an ordinary Katib, or 
ſcribe, to that militia ; at which time, on ſome diſ- 
pute of intereſt with Zonana, he declared, with vi- 
olent aſſeveration, that if he ever had it in his 

power, Zonana's head ſhould be the firſt he would 


B | » - eeption 


lions, and morofe. 
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gon; perpetuatingrevenge through | 


ſucceſſive generations. In matters of 
religion, they are eee cn 


ſtrike of: he had been 1 a few days Visit, be⸗ 
fore he accordingly executed his purpoſe. Time 
could not mitigate his revenge; he took the old 
man's head off eyen at the riſk of his own ſecurity ; 
for ſo great was the affection the Janiſſaries bore ta 
.Zonana, it was ought U this act of violence might 


a cauſe a rebellion. 


Turks have been known to come Rem the fron · 
tiers of Perſia into Aſia Minor, and Thrace, to re- 


venge the death of a grandfather, uncle, or cou- 


in, many years after the offence has been commit- 
ted. It is uſual for the parent to remind his child, 
and the uncle his nephew, of any injury their family 


or relations have ſuffered, and excite them continually 


to revenge. I wiſh it were not true, that in many 


of the Greek iſlands, among thoſe who call them 


{elves Chriſtians, the ſame practice i is preyalent, 
The chriſtian Dragomaps, or interpreters, are un- 
commonly generous to the meaneſt, and the moſt in- 
digent Turk, treating them with deference and po- 
liteneſs : when the reaſon is aſked, they tell you, they 
have ſeen ſo many, from the very loweſt, riſe to the 
higheſt Reon that it is necellary to hay en 


1 


and obſervation lead them to it. 
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of the Mabometan religion —and dle pri EP 


mage to Mas. 


A MONG the 1 and 

A whimſical conceits of a * mo- 
dern writer, we meet with ſome perti- 
nent remarks and ſhrewd obſervations, 


not always indeed his own; he tells 
us, * that to judge properly of reli- 
gion, we muſt not take it from the 
books of thoſe who-profeſs/ it; we 


«© muſt ſee how it is practiſed i in a coun- 
try where it is eſtabliſhed ; we ſhall 
there find it a very different thing: 


each has its tradiüons, peculiar in- 
« terpretations, - cuſtoms, prejudices, | 


* * make the V es of 188 
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t faith, and muſt be combined with 
& what their books profeſs, before 
* We Can be able to judge of it.” 
| 'To aſcertain, therefore, the true ſpi- 
rit of Mahometaniſm, we muſt appeal 
to an impartial obſervation of the real | 
"Influence it has on the Worn” ol its 
| followers. e | 
The Mahometan belief at erl. ſight 
appears extremely ſimple: what they 
firſt require from' a proſelyte to their 
religion, is ſolely the repetition of a 
ſhort creed: Allah i Allab, Mubamed reſoul 
Allah ; that is; There is but one God, 
* and Mahomet is his prophet,” He 
is then confirmed by ablution and a 
ſhort prayer, and thus received into 
the number of true believers. Cir- 
cumciſion generally follows. 
Hence ſome have pretended, and 
many might be led to think, that it is 
a religion by no means claſhing vio- 


5 Jently with reaſon 3 ; the great baſis on 


which 


w 9: Ys - 
: which 3 At is ente e of 
the Da te en i 


hd IE 


_— firſt An Foul nh a convert 


muſt plunge into the belief of all he 


abſurdities of the Koran, every article 
of which he muſt receive as revelation. 


—— — 


from God, written in heaven, and ſent 


down by the Almighty in mercy to his 
choſen people. He muſt firmly profeſs. 


that repeating this reyelation ſo many 


times a year, obſerving rigorouſly the 
faſt of Ramazan, performing ablu- 


tions & on different parts of the body, 


carefully extending them to. certain 


Tone and el ae Want going | 


© 


A Reis FRY or ſecretary of — 8 & 
great ability and learning, ſent ſor a Chriſtian Drage= 
man, or interpreter, on very urgent buſineſs ; he at- 
tended, and found the ſecretary deeply engaged in, 

diſpute with his ſom in- law on the important queſ- 
tion, to what exact height their hands or arms, feet 
or legs, ſhould be waſhed, to render n truly 
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8 
the pilgrimage to Mecca; drink, 
ing a portion of water, in which their 
prophet's old f robe has been dipt; re- 
poating ſome, or the whole, of the 
ninety-nine names of the different at- 
tributes of the Deity, on a ſtring of 
ninety- nine beads; are all devotional 
duties, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to à true 
believer, that without them the pureſt 
heart and the ſincereſt faith are inſuf- 
ficient to recommend him to divine fa- 
vour; theſe practices he likewiſe holds 
to be the efficacious and the indiſpen- 
fible means, to atone for all * crimes 
and immoralities. e 
Such abſurdities might be PR 


on as inventions contrived by Maho- 
met, merely to amuſe and catch his 


n oy ſim ple followers. Ty 


. 


+ The Grand $ignior is 3 of this cs 10 e 

—_ diſtributes the water annually after the Beiram, 
n ſmall phials to all his courtiers, and _ * 

0e 22 to their followers and friends. 


would, 


4 FT 1 | \ 
would, indeed, be of little cat 
to the morab order of the world, if the 


 conclufions drawn from them by the 


Turks were not, in the higheſt de- 
gree, injurious to the reſt of mankind; : 
for, hence they deduce, that all who 
are not of _— belief, and embraco 
not the doctrir | 
* objects of Divine vengeance and ab- 
horrenee; confequently, of their de- 
teſtation, and on whom they are to 
exerciſe violence, fraud, and rapine;- 
The force and efficacy of this prin» 
ciple operates fo effectually, that Ma- 
hometans are ever ready to demonſtrate 
their zeal by ſpurning and ill treating 
the perſons, plundering the property, 
and even deſtroying the very exiftence, 
of thoſe who profeſs a different religion. 
if they are candid a will road 


* 1 Sale's Tant chap. i Jil, p. 50. Chap. v. 
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confeſs, | 
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: confeſs, upon an inquiry, that ſuch i is 
| their duty, ſo they are commanded, and 


that they are convinced it is moſt me- 


ritorious in the W vr Gol and his 
| prophet. 


The e avarice 9” the Turks! 18 


- che potent preſervative of thoſe Chriſtians | 
and Jews who live amongſt them. 
5 Theſe are an inexh auftible treaſure to 
government ; a ſource conſtantly flow- 


ing to ſupply the wants of multitudes, 


even of the powerful and the ambiti» 
' ous: hence, therefore, religious tyranny 


and the inveterate prejudice of enthu- 


i ſiaſm, are in ſome ſort ſubdued and 
e ee EM ours 


The firſt effort of Makojmima 1505 | 
cation is to root deep in the minds of 
their children, a high contempt of all 


other reli gions; from babes they are 

carefully taught to diſtinguiſh them by 
the opprobrious name of Ghiguur, or In- 

| fide, „ 


= 

3 
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The habit becomes ſo forcible by 

ihe time: they are men, that they. can 
_ uſe no other term; they follow them 
with it in every ſtreet, and will often 
affect puſhing pwn them wich the | 
utmoſt contempt, £ 

Men of dignity, or thoſe of a _ 

ab the populace, behave with ſeem 
ing courteſy and complaiſance, though 
often with a ſort of ſtern ſuperiority ; 
but you are ſcarce diſmiſſed, however 
| civilly, before they will honour you 
with the hi gh title of Dumus, or hog, 
the animal they hold the moſt, odious, 2 
deteſtable, and impure of the. whole : 
creation. 

Take the moſt miſerable Turk, = 
is dependent on a chriſtan, and would 
ſtarve without him; let the latter re- 

aAuire of him the falute of peace, the 
Salem Alek, or, Peace be with you,” 
he would ſooner die than give it; 
he would think himſelf aborainated 

— 


\ 


0 3 
= God, and that his prophet Would 
lock down on him with indignation h 
as an infidet and apoſtate; it is refer- 
ved ſolely for Mulfalmans, or true be- 
lievers, The utmoſt they dare ſay, 
and many of them think it too much, 

is Char alls, *Good'be with you.” = 
© They are enjoined by their religion 
to extend it by making converts; and 
to preſs at leaſt three times all thoſe of 
any other perſuaſion, to embrace it. 
Some affect a forcible and unbecoming 
zeal; others more moderate, content 
themſelves with a mere formal requi- 
ſition; but either of them will change 
their tone, according as they conceive 
the perſon they addreſs 9 0 be ou! 
to them or not. e v3 | 
They cannot reject the moſt abject 
or * wicked mortal, who offers 1 to ; de⸗ - 


* Been a profeſt . ou, ee. | 
ot their a l 7; 
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comea true believer though they know & 

his crimes, and that he is wholly 3 ys 

rant of their religious tenets. | 

I he real worth of Boſhawhdks, or 

governments, is in proportion to the 
number of the Chriſtian inhabitants; 
| becauſe 4 the Bafhaws may; with I 


| F Between e ani Gio in Afia 
Minor, above three or four hundred villages have 
been, in a ſeries of years, abandoned by their Chriſ- 
tian inhabitants. About Aleppo, and other parts 
of Syria, greater numbers, much later, have been de- 
ſerted, Theſe miſerable Chriſtians do not quit the 
empire, but emigrate into cities, or or wherever elſe 
they imagine themſelves of FIRE to oppreſſion 
and violence. 
It is but a * years . that all the Goa: — 


ditants of the Morea joined in an Arx mabaar, or 


general repreſentation, againſt their Baſhaw, whoſe 
| oppreſſion and extortions were enormous: the Ba- 
ſhaw brought the Turkiſh inhabitants for evidences 
in his favour ; and though he had ruined a multi- g 
tude of Greeks, their complaints were not the im- 
mediate cauſe of his removal. 05 
Hence it is, that the moſt opulent Greeks James 
their property, and often their perſons, at Venice: . 
numbers of them always refide i hat * | 


— 


£444 


* to them, z all their luſtof power, 
their zeal, and avarice ; they, may ty- 
rannize, haraſs, and oppreſs them; in 
ſhort they may ſuck their very vitals 
without having any. reaſon to fear 
their complaints. But they cheriſh and 
pare thoſe of their own religion ; ; for 
_ when Chriſtians repreſent a Baſhaw's _ 
; Miſconduct to the Porte, the Turks 
are ſure to bear witneſs in his favour. 
But ſuch evidence, though 3 it ſerves 
their turn, is believed by nobody; 
facts are clear and inconteſtible. Let 
a man reſide at Conſtantinople, and 
obſerve the continual fear Chriſtians 
and Jews live in; the means they uſe 
to obtain protection from the Turks in 
power; the horrid crimes and acts of 
mutual 1 inj juſtice, by which they ſeem 
to be under a neceſſity of purchaſing 
that favour; in fine, the wrongs and 
inſults which they are conſtantly o- 
bliged to bear: he will thence form a 
| | true 
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true idea of Mahometaniſm, and 4 
juſt eſtimate of the influence it has o 


the manners of its votaries. | 
There is no command in the Koran 
more forcible, - nor held in greater 
reſpet by Muſſulmans, than the pil- 
| grimage to Mecca, A badge, or pil- 
. grim; is always reckoned regenerate ; 
he who has' not been at. Mecca, la- 
ments his ſituation in life, which 
bas not permitted him zo perform this 


duty; and he is anxious for the ſtate 
of his ſoul. This pilgrimage is, in- 


deed, the main baſis of Mahometa- ; 


niſm ; for whoever performs it regu- 
larly, and omits not any part, is con- 
fident that he recommends: himſelf 


abſolved- from all fin, and render- 


ed Apes e to ie EE : 


Deity. r 275 97149 
Since, eee an Shut account of 
the n. ceremonies performed at 
C Mecca, 


Ls. x8 ) 
Mecca, muſt convey as juſt an idea of 
the Mahometan religion, as if we be- 


held their practice; I ſhall give a ſhort 


hiſtory of them, extracted from the 


r wannabe: are 


ſeems to have noted down every A 


as foon as he had performed it. 


After the momh of their fag, or 
tlie Ramazan; the caravan of Damaſ- 
cus, compoſed: of the pilgrims from 

Europe and Aſia Minor, the Arabian, 
and the principal one froni Cairo, fet 


e olit for Mecca, | They all have their 
ſtated time of departure, and their re- 
* gular ſtages. That from Cairo begins 


© the journey thirty days after me Rama 
an; and the conductors ſo regulate 


each day's march, that they krrive in 


* forty days; that is, juſt before _ 
© Corban, or great facriftee, 
Five or fix days before that feſti⸗ 


val, the three caravans, conſiſting of 
about 200,000 men, and 300,000 


2 * beaſts 
W j 


= t 15 * 

'beatts of burthen, unite and en- 

: athi T fre Met Fier 
The ile grims form themſelves 


© into ſmall .detachments; and enter 


the town to perform the ceremo- 
nies preparatory to the great facri- 


ice. They are led through à fircet 


of continual aſcent till they arrive 


bat à gate on an eminence, called 
the Gate of Health; from thence 


55 


they ſee” the great moſche, which 


*encloſes' the houſe of Abraham; 
they ſalute it with the profoundeſt 


« devotion, repeating twice, dem Alel 


Jruſoul Alla; that is, den be with 


the Ambaſſador of Thence, 
* at ſome diſtance, eh * mount five 
© ſteps; to a large platform faced 
with ſtone, where they offer up their 
« prayers. Then they deſcend on the 
' other ſide of it, and advance to- 
vards two ſimilar arches, at ſome diſ- 


tance from each other, which they Paſs 
To: r! 
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* thro' with great ſilence and devotiorr. 


This e muſt be __— 
* feven times, 

© From hence proceeding to the great 
« moſche which encloſes the honſe of 
Abraham, they enter the moſche, 


and walk feven times round the lit- 
*tle building contained within it; ſay- 


© ing, This 1s the houſe of God, and 


4 of his ſervant Abraham; then kiſſ- 


q ing with great reverence * a black 


©ſtone, faid to have deſcended white 
from heaven, they go to the famous 
well called Zun-Zun, and plunge 


* Our Moffulnan tells us, | that this ſtone fell 


from heaven, accompanied with a voice, ſaying, 
„Wherever this ſtone falls, there you muſt build 


ce the houſe of God, and from that houſe he will 


4c hear the prayers of ſinners ;”” that on its deſcent 


it was as white as ſnow, but it is become black from 
the touch of ſuch a number of ſinful lips; for the 
pilgrims are obliged to kiſs it, otherwiſe . th can- 
not be cleared of their ſins. 

This well the angel ſhewed to Agar when ſhe was 


diſtreſſed in the deſert, and found no water for her 


fon Iſhmact ; it is called 7 ne" Arabs, Zem-Zenn. 
15 into 


Caravan. 


0 n 
«into it with all their cloaths, conti- 
*nually repeating Toba Alla, Taba Alla, 


_ 6 Forgiveneſs God, Forgiveneſs God.“ 


They then drink a draught of that 
* fetid turbid water, and depart. 
The duty of bathing and drinking 
they are obliged to paſs through 


once; but thoſe who will gain para- 


* diſe before the others, muſt perform 
: It once a days Suring: the 8 the 

At fifteen miles from the town. of 
* Mecca, ' there is a hill, or little | 
„mountain, called Ghiahal Arafat, or, 


e The Mount Of Forgiveneſs; it is a 


bout two miles in circumference, a 
* moſt delicious ſpot; on it Adam and 
Eve met, after the Lord, for their 
* tranſgreſſion, had ſeparated them for- 


ty years; here they cohabited, and 
lived in exceſs of happineſs, having 


6 built a houſe on this mount, called 5 
Beitb Adam, i. e. Adam's Houſe, The 
5 0 3 | | "0 | 
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| enight before, or the eve of the Gay 


„of ſacrifice, the three carayans, each 


ranged in a triangular form, ſur- 


round this mountain; during the 


whole night the people rejoice, cla- 


* mour, and riot, and making explo- 
ſions of cannon, mulſkets, piſtols, and 


fire- works, with the conſtant ſound of 
drums and trumpets. As ſoon as day 


breaks, a profound ſilence ſucceeds, they 
ſlay their ſheep, offer up their ſacrifice 
on the mountain, with all the demon- 
© ſtrations of the moſt profound devotion. 

On a ſudden a ſcheik, or ſantone, 


ruſhes from amidſt them, mounted on 
* his camel; he aſcends five ſteps, ren- 


dered practicable for that purpoſe, 
and in a a ſermon preach was 
$ By the people. Vat 

| < Return praiſe and thanks for the 
6 Men immenſe benefits granted 
© by God to Mahometans, through the 


een of his moſt beloved friend 


„ 
C 


” 


8 they 5 


OW: 


« delivered them from the 1 55 and 


4 « bondage of fin and idolatry i in which 


« they were plun ged; has given them 
«the houſe of Abrabam, from whence 
an be heard, and their peti- 
tions granted: Alfo the Mountain of 
« Forgiveneſs, by n means of which they 


can implore him, and obtain pardon | 


* and remiffion of all their fine, oe 
1 For that the blend. pious, and 
« mercifuf God, giver of all good; gifts, 
« commanded. his fecretary Abraham 


to build himfelf a houſe at Niecca, 


« whence his defcefidants might pray | 


1 to the Almighiy, and thetr deſires be 


© fs ar 


bas « fulfilled. RT SETS e 
On this command, all the {la 

« tains in the world ran, -as it were, 

each ambitious to aſſiſt the ſecretary 


c of the Lord, and to furniſſi 4 ſtone 


10 towards erecting the holy houſe; all 
To except this poor little mountain, 
e C4 N 3 
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 * which, through mere indigence, could 
» not contribute a ſtone. It continued 
therefore thirty years grievouſſy af- 
« flicted; at length, the eternal God 
* obſerved its anguiſh, and moved with 


6 pity at its long-ſuffering, brake forth, 5 


40 ſaying, I can forbear no longer, 78 


* child, your bitter lamentations have 
reached my ears, and Inow declare, 


that all thoſe who henceforth | .come 


« to viſit the houſe of my friend Abra- 


* ham, ſhall not be abſolved of "their 


« fins, if they do not firſt reverence 
* you, and celebrate on you the holy 


« ſacrifice, which 1 have enjoined 


6e my people through the mouth of 
my prophet Mahomet.—Love God 


pray —give alms.“ After this ſer- 


mon, the people ſalute may enen 


and depart, 


Independent of any 11 from 
this account of the pilgrimage to Mec- 


ca; the ineſtimable value and import. 


; ance 


* -_ 
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ance of it in {the conception of. the peo · 
ple, and even in the eye of government, 
would have a ppeared evident to any 
one preſent at Conſtantinople, when: 2 
ſingular : accident happened to the cara 
van returning from Mecca to Damaf- 
cus in the year 1757. PEE 
The Baſhaw of ET IG: is gene. 


rally the conductor of the caravan an, or 


Emir Hadge : 5 Ezade Bafhaw had en- 
joyed that poſt many years; he had ſo- 
vereign credit amongſt the Arabs, and 
had married into one of their chief 
tribes; his poſſeſſions in the neigh- 
bourbood of Damaſcus were incredibly 
extenſive, but they were equalled by his. 
generoſity.” The Kkiflar-aga, who was in 


power the year before, and governed in 
the ſeraglio, blinded by venality, and 


not foreſeeing conſequences, removed 


| Ezade Baſhaw to the Baſhawlyck of 


Aleppo, and named to that of Damaſ- 


. XxX 26 9 


e cus an n obſcure man, on i whom he tad | 
juſt conferred t the three tails; an and WhO 


FE Ek: of f courſe k Emir Hadge, or con- 
ducto or to the Caravan. | Hir bocceed. 


ungg 5 2 
fall Siber rap payment 'of which | 
had | ee ſuſpend ed by * Exade' Ba- 
aw. 8 credit, rendered them furious 
and 1mpla cable 7 they aſſembled t to the 

number of 49,000, attacked the  cara- 
van, defeated the Baſhaw of Sidon, 
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Is 922 Pan after, the Porte 4 2 880 to re- 
te Tale Ne 5 krom Aleppo te Uefa; but he 
was ſo beloved by the people of Aleppo, that they 
refuſed admittance to the new Baſhaw, and ftood on 

| the defenſive.— The Porte paſſively ſabmitted for 
the preſent, but however enguged Ezade RahιL, next 
year to accept the government of Ufa; he was not 
long there before the vizir Ragib Baſhaw, by, a- 
tagem, had Him Telzed, and made him atone for 
what has called Ailobedicnce: with * "OM bis 
who 


1 
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Never Was Re PRE greater; "Bd 5 
mong all ranks of people, than upon 


i 225 1 5 


ww waited on the road to ſupply = 


with Proyifons, ſlaughtered number 


of the 100,000 pilgrims e OM : 


poſed. it, and ORE; WY | 


hearing of this event; hen the fu- 0 


gitive ſoldiers, who guarded the CArs · 
van, returned to Damaſcus, thi 
2 ſacrifice 1 to the citizens fury l :be- E 
trayers of the faith ;; at Conſta 
ple they looked upon their religion as 
ſubverted, and the gates of falvation 
locked. The depreſſion was ineoncesye 
ably great, and univerſal; grief and 
deſpair were vented only in Hiller 


nb⸗ 


murmurs ; no one dared to ſpeak 


out; the ſultan Was Ourſus, Walde 
tunate: he was ſcarce fafe on His 


8 * 7 


chrone. The. argument in his Favayr, 
Was, that this miſchief had happened 


y fell 


* * 
1 Ms 
* %. 1 . * & 
- + * 


1 
in the reign * of ſultan Oſman his pre. 
deceſſor: it excuſed the prince, but 
did not abate the anguiſh, or calm 
the perturbation of mind of his ſub- 
jects, anxious for the ſtate of their 
ſouls. The ſultan himſelf,” not leſs 
agitated, conferred continually with the 
vizir; and every precaution was taken 
o ſecure tranquillity in the capital: 
but what made his concern the greater, 
was the loſs of ſome ſacred relicks of 
Mahomet; ; by the e of 2 88575 


* Upon fultan 1 Acid, the kilar- daga, 
who, in ſultan Oſman's reign, had removed Ezade | 
Baſhaw from Damaſcus, was, for various miſde- 
meanors, baniſhed by the vizir to Rhodes ; but on 
diſcovering 'that his venality and corruption had 
_ principally occaſioned this deplorable event; the mi- 
niſtry, glad to exculpate themſelves and appeaſe 
the people, by fixing the odium on ſuch an object, 
ſent for his head, which was placed between the 
Seraglio gates, with a large label on it, expreſſing, 
That he was a traitor to the faith, and the cauſe of 
that facrilegious attack of the Arabs * on. the Mecca 
_ caravan. 


ON 


. 
on tlie prophet s birth- day, he tad 
propoſed to augment the devotion, and 
heighten the ſolemnity with which) 
that feſtival is celebrate. : 
This pilgrimage, of ſuch en 
importance, has been the cauſe of all 
the wars between the Perſians and the 
Ottomans; for the latter, who are fol- 
lowers of Omar, think the perſians, or 
the ſect of Aly, unworthy of ſalvation, 
and no poſlible objects of divine favour. 
They would not therefore, were it in 
their power to prevent it, permit them 
to enter Mecca, and defile that ſacred 
way, deſtined for the orthodox .only ; 
but the ſect of Aly will not tamely ſuf- 
fer the road of Paradiſe to be thus 
barred againſt them. No earthly claim 
could excite ſuch cruel vengeance, or 
cauſe ſuch horrible effuſion of blood, 
as this diſpute has occaſioned amongſt 
the different ſects of Mahometans. 


Hence 


3 negotiaklogs of e op 
"Ottoman Porte, inſiſt on a full and 
entire liberty for the followers bf Aly 
to go unmoleſted on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This important ſtipulation 
makes up almoſt the OR of the "Ry 
eee, Xa ang 


2 1 
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The n 9 with was d Grand 5 
Seignor has ſcarce any connexion, Ahe; s al- 
moſt unknown at Conſtantinople, ſent very lately 
two ambaſſadors, with preſents bf Brat Value, 
merely and ſolely to ſecure this rug t to his 


ſubjects. me” + 5 
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nner chere are men, there 
will be a Uiverfity of opinions 


and ſentiments, 1 OY " 


matters of faith. 5 
The herd of mankind are, indeed, 


familiatized with any religion; ; be 


nurſe throws in the firſt ideas, which 
the pafent or prieſt confirms, and edu- 
cation rivets immoveably; thus is re- 
ligion grafted upon nature, and be- 
comes inalienable from the man. 
But this remark, though PIR . 
true, is not univerſally ſo; many 
will think. for themſelves : and of | 
this number, ſome prompted by en- 
thufiaſm and intemperate zeal, others 
by vanity. and falſe ambition, will be 
5 8 led 


— — 


Tt 
led to promulge their private concep- 
tions, either on a preſumption of truth,. 
or the affetation of gula ity, and 


bridle Wag or to inflic paid and 
penalties on the underſtanding; the | 
more the opinions of mankind are re- 
ſtrained, the more they: - become obſti. 
nate, tenacious, and determined; till 
at length they contract a deſperate con- 
tempt of all laws and government, 
and ſet them at defiance. — 
We ought therefore by n no means to 
be ſurpriſed, when we find a variety of 
ſects among Mahometans: no religion 
from the beginning of the world has 
been exempt from them. Let them 
exiſt, provided the moral order of 
ſociety is not diſturbed; enthuſiaſm : 
will ſometimes rage with greater zeal 


: than wile men would wiſh ; but gene- 
Takly 


W:; * -Þ | 
ral it blazes, andis is at tial extinguiſh-. 
ed like an ignis fatuus. Thus; indeed, 
the Turks ſeem to think; ; executions, 
tortures; pains, and penalties inflict 
ed on account of reli gion,” are never 

heard of. among. them. „ 


h 2 


I the rites of the eſtabliſhed reli. 

gion are performed, and a convenient 

conformity 0 obſerved, they, adi no 

farther about it. - | 

TIM Religious diſputes are E unknown 
wong the Turks,. toogh. they! have 


| ard; in the 5 — to ms Rake: Mas" 

homer. encourages the Rudy of the Arabian language 
as à means of converting the Mahometans to the 
Chriſtian religion; by enabling us to demonſtrate 
to them the falſhood and impoſture of their own. 
He acknowledges, that content with their Koran, 
they entrench themſelves ſecure from all aſſaults of 
arguments, on the implicit belief of its doctrines, 
and will not diſpute: That, nevertheleſs, they for- 
| merly diſputed concerning religion, though in his 
own time they could not. He ſupports his opi- 
nion * 9 from an Who tells us, 
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not heart of priming; and Tam ap 
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that Raimond Lully bac publickly Ciputed oY 


Turks in Africa; and from Maracci, who relates, 


that many miſſionaries of the church of Rome had 


done it with ſucceſs. ' And farther, * Guadagnola 
informs us, that a Romaniſf having written a book 


called Sperulum verum oſtendens,/.or, The Mirror of 


Ehriftianity z Akmed ben Zin Ulabadin anſwered 
him, under the title of Polier of the Mirror, &c. 
in his Hiſtory of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, has collected from. ſeve- 


ral libraries manuſcript diſputations, of Jews with 
Turks, of Monks with Jews; of the Metro- 


polite of . Niſibis in Diarbekir with Abulkacem ; ; 


and, ſtrange to relate, of Abulcoza, or Abucaza's 


Apologetical Conference in favour of the Chriſtian 
religion, before the calif Almamon, | It Eboa 
. 
-T ſhall only obſerve, that the Turks are in > _ 
meaſure invariable in their manners and cuſtoms 3 


whence in general I muſt conclude, that their con- 


duct in religious matters remains on much the ſame 
plan as that of their anceſtors; They are bred to an 


implicit faith in their Koran, ſo that even a doubt 


of its veracity is criminal; this Reland confeſſes: 


but he ſurely forgot that Raimond Lully's firſt ſer- 


; ® Profeſſor of the Arabian 1 language * Rome i in the laſt | 


* nturꝝ. 


"bs 


* 


ee 


th 3 


to think, the difficulty of tratiſcbtblg | 
| numerous volumes, ny: the ke pn 


mon « brogdhts on Mir” martyrdom, at the oh of 


eighty, in Mauritania. The fate of St. Stephen 


prevented him from preaching a ſecond time. 

He has likewiſe forgot that the Romiſh miſſion- 
aries from the beginning, and to this day, have 
dealt merely in impoſition and pious fraud: that in 
the accounts they ſend to the Propaganda, at Rome, 
they conſtantly magnify, their own merit and ſucceſs, 
hoping, by that nieans, to continue in the liberty 
they enjoy during their miſſion; or if that cannot 
be effected, to obtain higher eſtimation and ſupe- 


| rior employment in their convents at home, ſo as 


to render that ſlavery tolerable, which they gene- 


rally repent of having ſubmitted to, and which 5 


they aſcribe either to their own childiſh inexperi- 


ence and folly, or to forcible means employed by 


their parents, deſirous of eaſing an overburthened 
family; 1 elſe to the intrigue and cajolery of ſome 
cunning monk. All this is evident to any unpreju- 
diced man who has converſed with them in Furkey. 

Were the apologies Reland mentions, ever pu- 
bliſhed or promulged to Mahometans ? Did not the 
author of the Mirror transform himſelf into the 


Poliſber ? 1 dare affirm, if they were not the work 
of the ſame band, they were of the ſame ſect; and 
that theſe Conferences were as unknown among Ma- 
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ſion of being betrayed by ths: tran- 


ſeribers, may be a principal cauſe that 


the reveries of individuals have not 


Wer. diffuſed amongſt numbers. 
Whatever enthuſiaſtic eee 


or religious whimſies, therefore, ſeize 
2 Turk, they centre in himſelf, and 


ſerve at moſt to entertain the ſmall cir- | 


cle of his intimate friends. 


There is, however, one ; ſect in 
Turkey, principally at Salonica, of a 
very particular kind: it has ſprung 


from one Sabati Sevi, a Jew of the 
laſt century, who pretended to inſpira- 


tion and the Meſſiahſhip, and had 
many followers. They profeſs pu- 
blickly * Mahometan les and 


We as the here of 8 are at 3 to 
us. And as there is not a miſſionary, or Chriſtian, 
who dares now write, or ſpeak to a Turk about re- 
ligion; ſo there never was in thoſe times of ſtill 


greater barbariſm, any one who could have ventured 


to do either, without undergoing Lully's fate. 


4 e retain 


Fs 7 by . 
et ain privately the Jewiſh rites, u much” # 
on the principle of the Ebionites, 4 
mong the firſt Chriſtians: 4 they inter- | 
marry, inhabit” together” inthe ſame | 
part of the t town, and never mix with : 
Mahometans, except on buſineſs and | 
commerce, or in the moſches: they 
never frequent a ſynagogue, nor ac- 
knowledge their ſchiſm. It is difficult 
to conceive how 18 0 remain "unno-* 
ticed by the Tutks; 01 or rather, irthews' 
with how eaſy a compoftion the latter 
are content in theſe matters. An out- 
ward profeſſion of their own religion” So 
compenſates for the private exerciſe of | 
the other; though were” theſe Jewiſh" 
Mahometans to profefs* both, "they* 
would be inſtantly made a publie 
example: YOu is the doom n of an | 
: NR 8 Glatt 73-27 11 

| Whatever Gber ſeas the Nabend Tok 
ans may have among them, their dif- 
ference is in trifles, and, as we Have 
9015 r already 
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already obſerved, occaſions no dif] utes. 


about religion: and by What 


diſcovered, they abound more among 
the Sibiites, or, Perſians, than among 


the Sunites, Or orthodox. Turks. Foſſi· 


bly, the clear, light Perſian clime, is 


better adapted to produce tranſcendant 


flights of imagination, than either the 
groſſer Afiatick, or the Thracian clime ; | 


and the exalted Perſian language is fit- 


ter for that purpoſe; than the mix- 


ed Turkiſh dialect, compounded, per- 
haps, of the very dregs of ws bes 


7 Arabian tongues. 3-0 OY 

It is impoſſible, we are de wa- | 
tain. in any other language the im- 
menſe ſublime of Perſian poetry; and, 


indeed, as far as 1 could find; almoſt 


impoſſible for the beſt tranſlator to con · 
vert it even into common ſenſe. It 


ſeems therefore no wonder, ſnce they 


by the higheſt yein of enthuſiaſm, that 
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F is hed a them i into 5 


36 they have ec to 
celebrate As. the, het of their ſong, 
But certain it is, that there are 
among the Turks many philoſophical 
minds. They have the whole ſyſtems 
of the Ariftotelian and Epicurean phi- 
loſophy tranſlated! into their own lan- 0 
guage; and as they find the latter, 
Which they call the Democxitic, cuts 
more effecually at the root, and is 
more egnformable to their preſent 1 in- 
dolenge, Faſe, apd ſecurity, they ge- 
3 ee adopt it; ;, fo oaks. perhaps, 
without their knowing i it, they are at 
ones perfect whgits.a0d Pr ck Ma- 
2 homstans: Fes & Fre | | Cote 
510 © yign and irs main are a true : 
_ — —— 9 e | 


9 into it; And hence! 4 m 
tions profeſling' © Chriſtian 
liſm is now, With e 1 
ple, the prevailingdoAtine, foley 
TO 3801 8306 ln 280. 
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gious — or orders, eſta- 
bliſhed on folemn vqws; they conſe- 
crate themſelves merely to xeligious of. 
fices domeſtie devotion, and publi ic 
prayer and preaching: there are four 
of theſe orders, the Belegſbi. Mevelevi, 
Ladri, and dieb f, ho are very Ar 
meraus pens r the Srirg, 


Kutdy,, 2 . Worth . 2400 * l 
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1. 'The Begiaſhi were tounded by ofe Hagi [Bek - 
| waſh, hoi ſepulebye is no ee e Be- 
Hektath, | on the : European ide 35 ſphe 3 near 
lata; "the Turks 5 Aren 
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ar The are chiefly met with in counts 

Cond, Ac Ae obigen 40 decent oc 
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the Muſſulmans they meet, and to them only. The 

affe. ing tone of voice, which they ap- 
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could. lern, are e e io th 


with ſuch Fe for two or 0 FAG: fuccet 
ſively, that not even a trace of their countenance is 
perceivable by a ſpectator. Muſic i is theig delight, 


particularly a flute made of an Indian reed 5. they 


live in their monaſtery, profeſs poverty and humi- 
lity, appear: exceeding modeſt and kind to ſtrangers, 
receive. all thoſe of any religion who eome to viſit 
them, and accept alms. They treat ſtrangets of 
any nation with coffee; and if a Muſſul man's feet, 
or ſandals, ſhould be dirty, they offer ee 5 
to waſh them. They have a convent in Pera. 

3. The Kadri are a ſingular order, whoſe: indie 
tute and devotion: conſiſts in macerating their bo- 
dies; their looks are diſtracted and irregular; they 
walk. the ſtreets almoſt: naked, rarely covering the 
thighs; they hold their hands joined together, as 
if at prayer, except when they dance, which reli-⸗ 
gious exerciſe they Hill continue m—_ hours, and 
ſometimes the whole day; - repeating |- inceſſantly 
with uncommon vehemence, Hu! Hu! Hu! Hu / 
one of their names of the Deity, until at laſt, as 


if they were in violent rage or phrenſy, they fall to 


the ground: foaming at the mouth, and bathed; with 


ſweat from every part, of the body. This order 


was once aboliſhed, but is ſince revived. They have 


a convent between Nera and St. Oo _— re- 


ceive all thoſe 1 wm” to n Wis 
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24. The Seyab are like the lalhn bbs, mere va- 

gabonds; they bave monaſteries; but when once 
tdey get abroad, they ſeldom return. They obtain 
eaſily! a leave of; abſence from their ſuperior, on 
condition of ſending a certain quantity of proviſions 
or money to the con vent. They aft; indeed, 
laſolent ſturdy beggars, who will not be refuſed. 
When they enter a town or a village, either in the 
: public praying or at the market-place; chey ſtan#up, 
and cry mioſt vehemehtly, Guad God ! fend me a tb 
5, fand dollar / ar, 4 thouſand meaſures. of rite ] &c. 
The people then flook about them, giving alms; 
und when they find they have exhauſted the charity 
of the place, they march/ on to another town, and 
repeat the ſame practice, until they haue collected 
the: ſum LY chem by the ſuperior of their 
convent. . Kita Suni Iliv“ P2017 Nigg tuned 
» In zes, theſe itinerant monks are a ſet of de- | 
termined | villains and thieves,” have influence only 
an the low ſuperſt itious part of the vulgar, on which 
conſideration, chiefly, it ſhould ſeem, they ara coun- 
| tenanced by the Turks of faſhion, who, though 
15 they think them no eflentia] part of the Mahometan 
inſtitute, careſs and encourage the · ſuperiors of this 
order, or ſuch amongſt; them whoſe pretenſion to 
more eminent ſanctity has gained W | 
the * of the common * 


. 


* 


» 
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Mecca and Medina. abſorb. large 25 
1 The repairing and beautifying 


their moſches, ſupplying their lamps 


with oil, and furniſhio 8. numberleſs 3 


5 implements 1 for their uſe ; ; paying ma- 2 
ny lay dependants who attend that ſer- 
vice; ſu pporting the Mechtz, Medreſſes, 


or publick ſchools; : the Immarets, or 
hoſpitals for the fick, incurable, or or 


mad, are the other channels in which 


the remainder of that vaſt and enor- 
mous income is expended. nt Try 
Moſt writers on the Mahometan re- 
ligion, deriving their knowled: ge from 


Arabian authors of the very ear ly ages | 


of the Hegira, have, I think, too po: 
ſitively blended and confounded i it with 


their preſent law : for tho the Turkiſh 
government of the church has appa- 
rently remained immutable; ; yet while 


the chiefs, through neceſlity « on the en- 


cones of 42 em PIT have kept up the 


ſame 


. . 2 
fame form and powe they Ie 
imperceptibly | pe ror; the differ=" 
ent functions of religion and hw, 
| The Koran containing political ifiſti- 
| rates as well as religious dogmas, was 
probably ſufficient to regulate tlie 
civil affairs of Mahomet's firſt fol- 
lowers, a few Arabians, as remark- 
able for heir poverty and the ſimplicity 
of their manners, as for their courage 
and enthuſiaſm. And the immediate 
: ſucceſſors of theſe | emen, poſſeſſed with 
” a religious veneration for this produc- 
tion of their prophet, continued to 
blend together in the ſame perſon, | the 
functions of the prieſt and that of the 
judge; ; and thus confounded for a 
time religious with civil rights. ; 
But when his followers became 1 nu- 
merous, and their dominion was ſpread 
over many opulent and extenſive re- 


gions, not only religious orders ſprung 
r ö 


to derogate from its authority, or 
riſquing io alienate the leaſt part of 
that implicit obedience, and profound 


t Fu Oo, 


up, to eaſe whe Hierarch of what he 


thought the drudgery of his 'offie#3 | 
but alſo law. digeſters aroſe, who'find: 
ing the doctrines of the Koran inſuffi- 
cient for the great end of government 
viz. the preſerving of good order and 

the well-being of civil ſociety, have 
remedied its defects without appearing 


veneration; Which the people paid to 
it. For under pretence of compiling. 
commentaries, as a fimple extenſion of 
the angel's or the prophet's ideas, but 


ſill keeping to the very language of 1 


the Kiran ; they have provided volumes 
of civil law, equal and fimilar to the 


Code, Pandects, or Digeſt ;. with inter- 


pretations as clear and W as 
thoſe of . and Donut.” ho 


> 
+.» * 
1 
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muſt have been neceſſary; CoD new 


Als defined. 


| 1 8 3 - 
- | Abou-Hanife-is:one of the firſt and 


chief of thoſe who have thus com- 
mented on the Karan. his books, and 
thoſe of his diſciples, are the rule of 


law under the Turkiſh n in 


Europe and Aa. K 0 af 


In this manner the origita) inflinues 


94th augmented, ſo far as mine to 


civil, and criminal caſes; at 


«'s 


regulations, when / conqueſt; ;; riches, 


and luxury, had introduced new 
crimes, and new ſubjects of contention. 
And thus, it ſhould ſeem; the eccleſi · 


aſtical and the civil firſt became, in 


ſome meaſure, diſtintt and ſeparate de- 
. partments the Morulabs, Muftis, &c. 
preſiding in the courts of juſtice, and 
the Imaumt, Scc. officiating in the 
moſches ; though K&illthe exact bound- 


aries of each en are hard to 


has excluded the Turks Kon All cight - 
to private property; from all: claim 
to ſucceſſions from all inheritances i in 
families 3 and, indeed, from all he 
advantages of the F- civ la. 5 
ſhort,” he ſeems to think, / that -the 
Sr N 8 Ne. {allows 


our hat empire. x baker 5 * Vun abe | 

When I ſee the excellent reaſoning, 
and the many judicious i EY £ 
deduced from ſuch erroneous: princi- 
ples, by fo acute and penetrating 4 
genius; I cannot help thinking it a 
ſtriking inſtance of our propenſity to 
error, and of the fallacy which we 
ſometitnes find even in a We e 


e e 25 e 5 


* Len 5 Lois, kb. v. W xiv. * 17 a 
1 L'Eſprit des Lois, lib. vi. 1. 


= Wi- 


() 

-watout appealing 16 fact, the fingle 
—.— the Koram intitled * Whinen, 
would have ſhewn him how ſucceſſions 
in families, and to male, or female, or 
wives; are fired and regulated by the 
Prophet; and confequently, how far pri- 
vate property is fecured by law beyond 
the reach, and out of u eee * 
the ſultan. 

The other purt needed Ts — 1 
enquiry; ; he might cafily have been 
informed by what method they actu- 
ally determine cauſes in their 'courts 
ee and what 7 e e 


22 Iv. in sue. Tranſlation. _, g 


1 Eatrat ont f u Lato: Bort — thi the Turkife 
Courts, written” by Hafne, {Chap. of Sales.] YZ 


| Sales are made when the one conſents and the o- 
e accepts, explaining himſelf by the preterit of 
the Indicative Mood; now when any -one of 'the | 
contracting parties conſents to fell or to buy, the 

other ſhall be at liberty to accept, or not, ſo long 
ae they remain W where the e is to 
b made. 


9 8 . 0 


um 


Zn 
in Turkey as authorities for, thiix. 16 
gal decifions: * he n have foyns 


But if the ——— and the * departs 
from that place hefors KEFRORGe, the. i bis 
void. 

The ſale is i when both pointy agree; | 
then neither the one nor the other can be off, ex- 
cept ſome fault or defect ſhould be found in uy 
tbing ſold, or, the buyer had not ſeen N 

It is not neceſſary to know the quantity of ** 
expoſed to ſale, in order to bargain for the whole; 
for though a price is ſpecified, the ſale is not va» 
lid until the quantity and quality are known. a 

Sales may be for ready money, or on credit, fixing 
the time of payment; and when the ſpecie i in which 
the goods are to be paid for is not ſpecified, it is 
to be underſtood the moſt current money of the 
country; but if there are different ſpecies of current 
money, the ſale is not valid without fixing the Fr 
ticular ſpecie. 

All eatables may be fold, and all forts of grain by 
the eſtabliſhed meaſure, or without it; either by 
taking a vaſe or tub of any kind, the exact contents 
of which are unknown; or by weight, taking a 
ſtone for a weight, the 152 weight of which 1s uns 
known, 
| Selling a quaptity. of any eatables at 2, 4 the 
Lafiz, the fals ſhall be valid for one Cafa, accord. 5 


„ 


MI. 
ſeveral; which formally ſtipulate, and 
Bx, the terms and legality of a pur« 


ing to the opinion of Abu Hanife : but when the 
ſeller declares how many Caffæ there are, or may be, 
thefi according to his-two diſciples the whole is 
| ſold. l Ge OR 

He that ſells a flock of Wa at 2 amchen a theep 
the ſale will not hold for the whole flock, | 

In like manner for a piece of ſtuff, or ſilk, at a 
drachm the ell, he OW" mention the number of 

| ſheep or ells, : 

If a quantity of eatables of a We Cafiz is 
ſold at a hundred drachms, and there are found leſs; 
the buyer will be at liberty to take them in paying 
only for what there is, or he may refuſe the whole: 
but if there are more than an hundred meaſures, or 
Cafiz, he muſt reſtore the ſurplus to the ſeller. 

| Bat he that buys a piece of ſtuff, or ſilk, en the 
_ footing of ten ells at ten drachms, or, one hundred 
cubits of land at a hundred drachms ; if leſs is found, 
he is at liberty to take them for the ſaid ſum, or to 

leave them ; if there are more than what is agreed 

for, they belong to him, and the ſeller has no right 

to the ſurplus.— But if the ſeller declares that the 

land contains a hundred cubits, and that the price ls 

a hundred drachms, or: a drachm the cubit; in that 

_ caſe, if there are more or leſs, the buyer is at liberty 
| to take it at a drachm the cubit, or to leave it. 

If a bale of filks or ſtuffs, ſaid to contain fifty 

| pieces, is fold at fifty * or at one aſper the 


chaſe, 


——— ſ— — — — re 
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6 53: 75 
chaſe, whether of lands, * corn. : 
cattle, or merchandize. From theſe it 
may be preſumed, he would have ac- 
quired a notion of Turkiſh deſpotiſm 
very different from 9a which he has 
adopted. | | 

_ The Moulabs, however, arhecher « con- 
fidered as churchmen or lawyers, . en- 
joy great immunities, . which deſcend 


uninterruptedly to their families. Their | 


piece, and that there ſhould be-found fewer pieces 
the buyer may take what the bale contains at an aſ- 
per the piece, or he may refuſe the whole; but if ; 
there'are' more than fifty pieces, the bargain is void. 

When a houſe is ſold, all the buildings belong-. 
ing to it are included in the bargain, tho' not ex- 
preſly mentioned; or on the ſale of a piece of ground, | 
the palm, or other trees ſanding in it ſhall be in- 
cluded, though not ſpecified ; ; but the herbs, or 
other greens, growing in it are not comprehended. 

If the palm, or other trees are ſold with the fruit 
on them, the fruit will belong to the ſeller, unleſs 
they are particularized in the bargain ; but then the 
buyer can oblige him to gather the fruit immediately. 


If fruit is ſold on the tree, whether it proves good 


| or bad, the bargain i is yalid, and the Fo muſt ga- 
ther i it immediately. 


E 3 _ fees. 


lives and eſtates are generally ſecure $ 
their greateſt puniſhment in office, 
even for malverſation, - is exile; and 
if they are not too obnoxious to go- 
vernment, they may ſometimes com- 
pound for that by a pecuniary dona- 


tion. All the profitable employments 


of the law are in their hands; ; they are 
ſent out as Muftis, or judges, throtgh= 
out the chief towns of the empire, 
whence they are promoted to the high 

office of Cadile eſquier, or- chief juſtice, 
Either of Romelia, or of Anatolia; . that 
is, of Furope, or of Aſia; and at laſt 
to that of Sbeit Ven, or TS at Con. 


baninorle. 
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Anke not 8 to enter into £ 
oy a minute analyſis | of the- ſeveral 
doctrines of the Koran, but confine 
myſelf + to ſome general obſervations, 5 
: Ms, 841 has given us an elaborate 
account of that book, in the Prelimi- 
nary ' Diſconple to his excellent rrapſla- 
tion. 1 am, howeyer, ſorry to ſay, N 
chat he frequently diſcovers an incli- 
nation to apologize for i 1 and rather 
endeavours to reconcile and palliate 
the numerous abfurdities he meets 
with, than to expoſe them in the Tight 
they. deſerve. One advantage, how- 
| ever, we derive from this humour of 

| his; we may be certain he has not 
N an abſurdity to thoke he found, 
0 LOL 4 1 e 


t 5 
. nor given any of them a more ridicu⸗ 


Jous dreſs than they wear in 2 the ori- 


| ginal. „ * » 5] . — x 


Some heterodox en of 
wit, defirous of - appearin g ſingular, 
tho! at the expence of common ſenſe, 
if not of common honeſty, have not 
ſcrupled to profeſs themſelves admirers 
of the Koran, have extolled its doc- 
trines, and dared even to put them on 
2 parallel with thoſe eſtabliſhed by our 
ſacred writings. ._ 

Mahomet, ſuperior to 1 country= 
men in parts and ſcience, reſolyed to 
be ſupreme in command. To effect 
this, he had but one game to play, 
which was to impoſe himſelf on them 
as a prophet divinely inf pired, and his 
book as an immediate revelation from ; 
. the Almighty. In this he could incul- 
: cate. what doctrines, and aſſign bim- 
Fel what pre-eminence. and authority 
he pleaſed! : in ſhort, his book was of 

the 


2 bo * 

the utmoſt conſequence to wk Lie 
therefore, very artfully, took for its 
prototype truth itſelf, the Moſaic and 
Chriſtian revelations: For in his tra- 
vels to Egypt, as well as at home a- 
mong the Chriſtians and Jews in Ara - 
bia, who were fugitives on account of 
religion, he muſt have obſerved the 
force with which theſe genuine revela- 
tions had captiyated the minds of men; 
and for this reaſon, without impugn- 
ing either, he declares the latter of them 
to be only a ſequel of the former, and 
that his own is a continuation of both, 
and completes the whole diſpenſation | 
of Divine Providence. This be has 
judiciouſly ſeaſoned with what he knew 
vould render it moſt acceptable to his 
countrymen, and appears moſt pre- 
dominant in himſelf, the indulgence 
of their luſt and avarice in this world, 

and a moſt ſenſual paradiſe in the next. 


5 x Pe 
His 
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« 55 . 
is firſt * was ti perſuade his ig 
3 Arabians, that the Koran is an 
extract taken from the great book, in 
which, at the creation of the world, 
the Divine decrees were all Written and 
depoſited at the ſame time in one of 
ie ub-firmamemal heavens; and that 
from thence! it was faithfully deliver- 
ed ts him, / verſe by verſe; by the ans 
gel Gabriel. Hence, in his chapier, 
Al. Kaar, he tells them himſelf, from 
te mouth of the Almighty, *. Verily, 
« we ſent down the Norm in the 
„night of A Rar; aud what ſhall 
make the nndeoftan 
the nightiof Al Kady is? The aigbt 
f 14} Kadr is better than a thouſand 
months therein do the angels de- 
«feend, and che ſpirit Gabriel alſo, 
u by permiſſion of their Lord, -waththis 
. decrees concerning every matter. Ithis 
1 peace until the viſiting of the moru . 
* Sale's Tranſl, Of Divine decrees, ch, xcyii, 


On 


ed the claim of. the Koran to 48 
. origin, and to the character of the all 


beauteous and all- perfect work. of the | 
Creator; and hence that moſt pro- 
found veneration, amounting almoſt 
to adoration, which the Mahometans 
pay to it.” They fancy a chapter or 
verſe can cure them of all diſeaſes, 
preſerve: them from all accidents, or 
external evils ; prolong life, and rem 
der it healthful and proſperous. - A 
thorough ablution is neceſſary before 
they preſume to touch this facred book; 
the ſight of an infide pollutes it; and 
when they read they muſt hold it a- 
bove their middle, to preſerve it from 
approaching the ee of e 
and defilement. 

The Turks are Wale pusglel to 
know when, or which night, this 4} 
Kadr may be:. they think it muſt be ir in 
Ramadan; and many enthuſiaſts] imagine 


them- | 
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0% »: | 
themſelves to have, at that time, ex- 
tatic communications with the angelic. 
ſpirits who deſcend from the bee and 
„ ol 

Mahomet, bought ſo crafty and ſo 


able an im poſtor, did not, however, 
dare pretend to miracles, that great 
criterion of Divine truth, and main 
baſis of thoſe genuine revelations he 
endeavoured to imitate, and which he 
confeſſes to have been wrought * in 
atteſtation of their Divine origin. Ma- 
ny urged him to produce them; many 
aſked of him ſigns; and he ſeems in 
ſundry parts of the Koran, more em- 
barraſſed to evade the charge of im- 
poſtor, incurred by not manifeſting 
his vocation by theſe ſigns, than to eſ- 
5 tabliſh his doctrines. His own uncle 
and relations ſeemed, on that account, 
to deteſt. his impoſition ; Loch it is erl. 


l Tran, mY v. * 88 
dent 


C6, } 


dent from the text, that he had often 


found his very women rebellious; it is 
probable they likewiſe expected mira- 
racles: for he tells us, there were only 
four of them good and obedient. 
When he is preſſed for this proof of 


his miſſion, he ſhifts the want of it 


on the will of the Deity; * They (the 
*« Infidels) have ſworn, ſays he, by 
God, by the moſt ſolemn oath, that 


« if a ſign come unto them they would 
certainly believe therein: verily, ſigns 
«are in the power of God alone, and 
he permitteth you not to under- 
« ſtand, that when they come, they 
„(the Infidels) will not believe; and 


© we will turn aſide their hearts and 


« their ſight from the truth, as they 


believed not therein the firſt time; 
*« and we will leave them to wander in 
«their error.“ He then recommends 


N * Ch. vi. entitled Cattle, p. 110. Sal. Tranſl. . 


them 


* \ 7 


4 6: k 3 
mem to believe . in the 
| Koran, | | 5 

On another een he uſes dis b 
dexterity, *The Infidels ſay, unleſs 
«a ſign be ſent down unto him (to 
«Mahomet) from his Lord, we will 
«© not believe. The Lord's anſwers 
Thou art commiſſioned to be a preacher 
© only, and nota worker of miracles; and 

* unto every people hath. a director been 
au appointed. God knoweth what every 
female beareth in her womb, and 
« what the wombs want or exceed of 
aA their due time or number of young. 
The concluſion of this paragraph is cu- 
rious; it is a ſhort digreſſion upon 
wombs, Which leaves the beginning 
upon miracles quite out of ſight. 

Buy theſe quotations we may perceive 
hat evidence his external ſigns of Die 

vine miſſion carried with them ; 5 and 


Ch. xiii. entit Thunder, % 


green it, chat the moſt of his 


| dnss und ehe egg TIVenct 


it is not'with dharieniied], weed | 
diffuſed principle, recommended an the 
goſpels indiſcriminately o all man- 
virtues un- 


kind: me ebnſinas ee 


doubtedly to the narrow limits:of bis 
own ſect. Forithey are neither itolive 
nor eemmune wich unbelievers; ant! 
them, they are commanded to injure 
8 f e and 


6 


doctrines and preveps, thoſe properly 
ns owes! . are eee ee | 
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and to ſubdue them: and e od knaws, 
it is but too evidently ſhewn by. their 
practice how much: hep: Laan the 
Prrorpt. Wb 
It is, indeed, a ala nord oa 51 
m which repreſents the Divine 
communications deſcending ſo low as 
to regulate! the minuter intereſts, fa- 
mily concerns, and amorous paſſions 
of Mahomet ; it muſt give us a pretty 
juſt notion both of the prophet and 
his people, as well as of thoſe ſceptics 
who have expreſſed ſo favourable an 
opinion of his book. For illuſtration, 
let us hear the awful commands of 3 
the Almighty impoſed / on the pro- 
phet's rebellious wives, &c. on ſo i im- 
portant an occaſion as the vexatious 
demand they made for fine clothes: to 
ſatisfy this demand was: @: difficulty, 
perhaps, too arduous for the power-of 
man alone to overcome, 


- 


b 40 5 O 


Ta )- 


,o Prophet, ſay unto thy wives, 
«If ye ſeek the preſent life and the 
« +omp thereof, - come, I will make a 
« handſome proviſion for you, and I 
will diſmiſs you with an honourable 


« diſmiſfion ; but if you ſeek God, 


and his apoſtle, and the life to come, 


« verily, God hath prepared for ſuch 


„of you as work righteouſneſs a great 


reward. O wives of the prophet, 


& whoſoever of you ſhall commit a 


«* manifeſt wickedneſs, the puniſhment 
tt thereof*-ſhall be doubled unto her | 
*« two-fold; and this is eaſy; with 


« God : but whoſoever of you ſhall be 


« obedient unto God and his apoſtle, | 
and ſhall do what is right, he will 
give her her reward twice, and we 
* have prepared for her an honour- 
« able proviſion in Paradiſe, O wives 


G6 of the en ye are not as other | 


bid ® Koran, ch. Xxxiii, p. 343. 1 80 Teal. - 
T8 « women z 


were the leaſt puniſhment that a man 


(66) 


« omen; if 7e fear God, be not too | 


„ complaiſant in ſpeech, left he ſhould 
« covet, in whoſe heart is a diſeaſe 


„of incontinence. — Sit ſtill in -your 


% houſes, and ſet not yourſelves forth 
“ with the oftentation of the former 
time of ignorance, Obſerve the ap- 
« pointed time of prayer, give alms 


Land obey God and his apoſtle; 


for God deſireth only to remove 


* from you the nnen of m_ 
shity. q 


Termagant and bell #250 


of the prophet's inſatiable paſſion de- 
ſerved; inftead of four, the number 
he allowed his followers, and furely 


ſufficient to break the eaſe, and de- 


ſtroy the happineſs of any one man 


living, he again brings down the 


Deity to grant him an unlimited 
permiſſion, and even to direct his a- 


: mours. If he had been ſmothered” un- 


der 


E thy wives, unto . whom thou haft : 
40 given thy dower; and alſo the ſlaves 


„ 


der them all, it would have been a juſt 
death for ſuch extravagant lubrieity. 
 Satia te ſanguine; was the ſaying of the 


Scythian queen, when fhe plunged 
Cyrus's bead into a veſſel of blood. 
But let us hear again his revelation. 
4 O Prophet, we have allowed thee 


« which thy right hand poſſeſſeth, of 
the booty which God hath granted 
thee; and the daughters of thy un- 
« cle, and the daughters of thy aunts, 


both on thy father's fide, and on thy 
& mother's fide, : who have fled with 
« thee. from Mecca'y and any other be- 
lieving woman, if ſhe give herſelf un- 


* to the prophet, in caſe the prophet 


6 1 to take her to wife. This i 18 


a peculiar privilege granted unto thee 


«above th reſt of the true IIs | 


, Koran, oY ail. Bal. und. p 248, 300 | 
F 2 1 we 
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ve know hat we * ordained 


tt them concerning their wives, and the 


* flaves whom their right hands poſ- 


 %ſeſs, left it ſhould be deemed a crime 
*in thee to make uſe of the privilege granted 


« thee; for God is gracious and mer- 


M0 ciful. Thou mayſt poſtpone the turn 


« of fuch of thy wives as thou ſhalt pleaſe, in 
« being called to thy bed; and thou mayſt 


*take unto thee her whom thou ſhak 


« pleaſe, ' and her whom thou ſhalt 
« defire, of thoſe whom thou ſhalt have 


* before rejected, and it ſhall be no 


« crime in thee; this will be more 


* eaſy, that they may be intirely content, and 


« may not be grieved, but may be well 
« pleaſed | wath what thou ſhalt give 


*«eyery one of them. O true be- 
* lievers, enter not the houſe of the 
4 prophet, unleſs it be permitted you 


«to eat meat with him, without. wait- 

ing his convenient time. — And when 

10 FE aſk of the * s wives what 
* 

ye 
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« ye may have occaſion - aſk it of 
« them from behind a curtain; this 
« will be more pure for your hearts 
«and their hearts. Neither is it fit 
« for you to give any uneaſineſs to the 
« apoſtle of God, or to marry his 
« wives after him for ever; for this 
« would be a grievous thing. in the; 
„ fight of God. | 5 
Mahomet's paradiſe a with de- 
liciqus waters, planted with the moſt: 
odoriferous trees and ſhrubs ; but above 
all, the exalted enjoyment of black 
eyed nymphs, would lead me farther 
than I intend. 
The few quotations produced have. 
merely to {ave the reader the trouble of 
recurring to the Koran itſelf, may ſuf- 


| ficiently evince what marks of ſanc-⸗ 


tity, and of a div. miſſion, we muſt ex- 


| pet from it: they will likewiſe demon- 


rate, how abject an idea the falſe pra- 
phe, and his ignorant followers, muſt 
FEE 


Tel. 
have had of the Divine perfettions4 
 howcontraditory paſſages ſuch as theſe 

muſt be, to thoſe pompous and ſublime 
deſcriptions of the attributes of the 
Deity, with which they are moſt impi- 
ouſly mixt. I fhall follow Mahomet 
no farther in his filth and impurity, 
but fay with the prophet Habakkuk, 
the that runs may read.” 

I muſt however obſerve, that ſome | 
of his laws, if not rigidly juſt, are 
yet an effectual ſecurity againſt deſpo- 
tiſm, and the oppreſſion of the people, 
efpecially ſuch as relate io private pro- 
perty, widows, orphans, inheritances, 
legacies, and crimes, & c. 

One concluſion I think ſo clear, that 
it muſt be evident to all ſagacious and 
impartial men; it is that the whole 
Koran is a diſcordant, incoherent jum- 
ble of ſentences, gleaned from fugi- 
tive Jews and Chriſtian ſectaries, Neſ- 
ne Monothelites, and Eutychians z 

ſtrangely 


VV 


1 
frangely huddled: together by the falſe 
prophet, and impoſed on ignorant en- 
thuſiaſtic people, who could not give. 
a ſtronger mark of barbariſm than in 
believing it to be the word of God. 

We pofleſs many good tranſlations of 


this extraordinary book, made from ge- 


nuine and ſtandard copies of the 
original: excellent ones were found 
among the Granadine Moors by cardi- 
nal Ximenes; and correct copies may 
always be purchaſed in Turkey; tho' 


at a high rate. Indeed, there is ſcarce 


a riſque or poflibility of being impoſed 
on; for the Mahometans hold it as 
the higheſt ſacrilege to alter a fingle 
point or jota of this their ſacred book: 


and moſt men of letters amongſt them, 
like the Jews in Paleſtine, think it not 
only a duty, but a ſpecial recommen- 
dation to the Deity and his prophet, 
t0 have every word and tittle of the 


an. ſo fixed and imprinted in their 
1 8 —_ memories, 
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memories, that they may on any o- 


caſion repeat it extempore. 


Du Ryer's French tranſlation may 
err in the idiom, but the general doc- 


trines are ſufficiently exact; Maracci's 


Latin one is very correct; and that in 


Engliſh by Mr. Sale, is undoubtedly, 
in every reſpect, of approved accu- 


racy. 


As I happened to converſe on this 


ſubject with a learned Efendi, who 


was known to have the Koran by heart; 


chapter from Sale's tranſlation was 


explained to him in the vulgar Turkiſh 
dialect: the old Turk, in a ſort of rap- 
turous ſurpriſe, followed the inter- 


pPreter; repeating verſe by verſe in the 
original Arabick. He remained aſto- 
niſhed and amazed; and aſked with 

ſome emotion, how we could have ſo 

| perfect a tranſlation, the ſenſe ſo juſtly 
preſerved ? He added, that the author 
muſt have been an admirable profi- 

* \ Gent 
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Tin) 
cient in the Arabian language, l a 
very great man. Fark ' 
cannot conclude this e 3 
out obſerving, that from what I have | 
faid of the practical religion of the 
Mahometans, we are not to infer- that 
they are univerſally, and without ex- 
ception, deſtitute of virtue; nor of all 
humanity towards ſtrangers. I have 
already, in my general character of the 
Turks, anticipated this remark as far 
as I could conſiſtently with truth, I 
cannot help, however, repeating it; bad 
as they are, they are the beſt N 
in their empire. 5 £4 
That corrupt religion perverts 8 | 
rectitude of nature, and that the Turks 
are notoriouſly depraved by it, is too 
| true; but how many abſurd ſects of 
| Chriſtians are there, who, deviating 
from the original inſtitutes and pure 
precepts of Chriſtianity, are ſtrangers 
to that perfect ſimplicity and univer- 
| 5 fal 
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fal benevolenge inculcated by i its ſacred 


founder; and are as deſtitute of ſocial 


virtue and common humanity towards 


thoſe who differ from them in opinion, 


as the moſt zealous and ignorant 
Turk: 


. 


8 
/ Deſpotiſm, and its Reſtraints. 
A /FANKIND, either from ha- 
V bit and the prejudices of edu- 
cation, or from preſumption and opi- 
nion, are apt to think the government 


. of their own country the beſt; hence 


they are led to cenſure other modes of 


adminiſtration, point out their de- 


fects, and frequently, without ſufficient 


knowledge even to revile and abuſe 


them. 
The government of the Turkiſh em- 
pire has been groſly miſrepreſented by 
6 | cenſures 


q 
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cenfures of this kind. The ſhocking 


relations of its deſpotiſm have miſled 


ſome, and raiſed the religious zeal of 
others to abhorrence and deteſtation ; 
while many, not under the influence 
of religious paſſions, have felt their 
nature ſhudder at the frightful idea 
conveyed by thoſe accounts. Hence, 
notwithſtanding the regular ſyſtem of 
that hau ghty court,. people have 
been induced to annex the idea of bar- 


bariſm to it; have ſuppoſed it, with- 


out order or plan; entirely ſubject to 


the caprice, cruelty, and avarice of a 


tyrant, who aims merely at the op- 


preſſion of his ſubjects, and, as far as 


his power extends, at the deſtruction of 
mankind. 

Surely theſe men did not, or would 
not, look nearer home: it was, per- 


haps, too near; for let us only caſt an 
eye about us, and impartially examine 


the 


© ont Fo 
the governments with which we are 
_ ſurrounded, we ſhall then in all pro- 
bility find, that the Sultan 5 is not more 
deſpotic than many Chriſtian ſove- 
reigns; perhaps, not ſo much as 
ſome of them. - 

Although it be abſurd to 5 for 
perfection in any body of laws, or po- 
litical inſtitutions; ſince. the produc- 
tions of the human mind, from its li- 
mited nature, muſt all be imperfect; 
yet, we may fairly conclude, that in 
every empire which has extended wide, 

and flouriſhed long, there are ſome 
parts of its conſtitution wiſely regu- 
lated. And it is certain, that what- 
ever defects may be in the political ſyſ - 
tem of the Turks, their empire is ſo 
ſolidly founded on the baſis of religion, 
combined with law, and cemented by 
general enthuſiaſm, and the intereſt, 
as well as Vanity of Turkiſh indivi- 
duals, 
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duals, that as it has laſted now for 


ſome time, it bids fair for a ſtability 
of many ages. 

We have ſeen, in a former chapter, 
that the Turks have laws to ſecure 


property and regulate commerce; they 


have others to puniſh crimes and re- 


ſtrain vice. It i is not the Turkiſh laws, 


but the corrupt adminiſtration of them, 
the flagitious venality of their judges, 
and the number of. falſe witneſſes con- 


nived at, and whoſe teſtimony is ac- 


cepted by theſe judges, that bring an 
0 opprobrium upon the Turkiſh em- 


pire, as will be more fully ſhewn 1 in © 


ſucceeding chapter. | 


How far Mahomet intended wh 


mit, or extend the power of the ſove- 
reign, I ſhall not pretend to determine; 
the degree in which the preſent ſultans 

*A ſyſtem of government and of laws may be in 


themſelves excellent, when the adminiſtration of 
both may be corrupt, 


- are 
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are abſolute, i is an equiry more to the 
purpoſe. Of this, facts will beſt ena - 
ble us to judge: thoſe we ſhall pro- 
duce will ſhew us the nature of the 
Turkiſh monarch's deſpotiſm; and 
that, independent of fear, the conſtant 
companion and reſtraint of tyrants, he 
is limited by religion and law, But we 
ſhall firſt conſider his claim to in- 
herit the Poſſeſſions of dune of His 
ſubjects. 

Thoſe who. : are diredtly 8 
in his ſervice, and thoſe leſs immediate - 
ly fo ; for example, the officers. under 
Baſhaws.in diftant provinces, know that 
they hold their offices on a kind of feu- 
dal tenure; they, notwithſtanding, ea- 
gerly ſollicit, and contentedly accept 
them on that condition ; ſubmitting, 
or, it may be ſaid, covenanting and 
agreeing, that the ſovereign ſhould i in- 
herir at their death. bor 


The 


1 


The affinity of this law or cuſtom 
with the tenures of the old feudal law, 
trans ferred, in this inſtance, from lands 


to office, would lead us to think it had 


its origin from thoſe tenures; for they 
prevailed over almoſt all the known. 
world, at thetimethe Koranwas framed ; 
and ſubſiſted amongſt ourſelves. long 
after the Conqueſt. 

By theſe.tenures, lands Held i in ha 


reverted on the death of the bolder, ab- 
folutely and irrevocably to the feudal 


prince, or lord: the family were left to 
ſhift as well as they could for ſub- 
fiſtence z they had no claim of recove- 


very, nor even a pretenſion to relief 
in their neceſlities, except from mere 
commiſeration and humanity. 


Mahomet, either: by chance or de- 


gn, has effectually ſecured the people 
from the immediate inconvenience and 


1 of chat tenure. 


Eſtates, 
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| Eſtates, in land or houſes, anineked 
to the church, either in actual poſſeſſ 
fion, or in reverſion, are held both by 
prince and people ſacred and invio- 
lable: thoſe perſons, therefore, by what 
ever means they acquire their poſſefſi- 
ons, who give the reverſion to religious 
foundations, tranſmit theniunmoleſt- 
edly and unalienably to their dire& 
| male iſſue: Mecca and Medina are the 
generally Preferred, becauſe 
the moſt ſacred. __ ; 
; They call this ſenjemcitt Faro 
they pay an annual, very trifling, quit- 
rent, until the extinction of that iſſue, 
when the whole devolves to the reli- 
gious foundation on which it is fet- 
ded, TIED EO 
This previous law, or tie of den, 
binds the prince to ſo rigid an ob- 


ſervance, that there has never been A 
fingle example of even an attempt to 
violate or reverſe it. . 
„% . 
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prophet, the leaſt breach of ſuch a law 


throne: it is merely by the Koran, or 
its reli igious inſtitutes, his ſovereignty 
exiſts; the moment he abandons thoſe 


lawful fovereigrl. | 
Mahomet Has not limited this law 


it extends to all reli gions ; ; Chriſtians 
or Jews may avail themſelves of- it. 
And as moſt of them, led by ambi- 
tion or intereſt, aſpire to enjoy more or 
leſs the countenance and favour of the 
great officers in government, they ge- 
nerally take the advantage of that pro- 
tection, to ſettle their poſſeſſions either 
on Mecca or Medina; or, perhaps, 
with greater facility, on ſome of the 


G where 


For, independent of what he may 
conceive his duty towards God, or his : 


deſtroys the very foundation of his 
doctrines, or violates thoſe laws, he ; 


becomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the 


of ſecurity merely to his own followers z 


ſeveral moſches at Conſtantinople, or 
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wherever elſe their fancy or connexi- 
ons may lead them; it is enough that 
it be a religious foundation. 

The Jews, indeed, have been n 

ed ſome moſches; as it appeared by the 
regiſters; that in the ſpace of a hun- 
dred years, not a' fin gle reverſion fell 
in; whence the Turks, it ſhbuld ſeem, 
have concluded, that the direct male 
iſſue of the ſons of Abraham is eternal. 
From what has been ſaid of the Va- 
crf, it is obvious, and worth obſerving, 
that the revenues belonging to the 
church muſt be immenſe; and chat in 
ſucceſſion of time it muſt ſwallow. up 
into is enormous boſom, almoſt all 
the lands and ras of Then vaſt 
ea > | 1 
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Fuft to lucidate the foregoing notions 7 the | 


_ Turk ih governments | 


H E Grand Seignor is ende 
ed as abſolute ſovereign of the 
— Turkiſh empire; the ſubjects 
approaching him treat him as a divi- 
nity, with the higheſt veneration and 
reſpect. He ſhould, ſtrictly adhering 
to their conſtitution, delegate his ab- 
ſolute power to the Vizir. This was 
practiſed by moſt of them from Maho- 


met the Ild's time to 1730. 


The rebellion that year, the depoſi- 


tion of Sultan Achmet, and the acceſ- 


ſion of his nephew Machmut, gave a 
new turn to the conſtitution. There 


was, at that time, in the ſeraglio, where 


he generally acts as firſt miniſter, a 
Kiſlar-Aga, or chief of the black eu- 
nuchs, an experienced and wiſe man: 
G 2 | he 
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he had been in office under Mach- 
mut's father, predeceſſor to the depoſ- 
ed Achmet ; he had ſeen two rebel- 
lions, two depoſitions of the ſovereign, 
obſerved the cauſe, traced the evil, and 


' Pointed out the remedy. 


The cauſe he aſcribed to the perma- 
nent continuance and abſolute power 
of the Vizirs; ; to their ambition of 
glory, and reſtleſs diſpoſition for war 


and conqueſt. He therefore counſel- 


led the new Sultan to retain the power 
in his own hands; to change his Vizirs 
frequently, not ſuffering any one to 


continue in office above three. years, 
and to live in peace with all his neigh- 


bours. On theſe maxims he adviſed 
his maſter to eſtabliſh the tranquility 
of government, and the ſecurity of the 


throne; and ſultan Machmut, during 


a reign of ewenty-four years, ſteadily 
adhered t to them. 


This 


E 
This black eunuch lived to the age of 
ninety; he died in 1746, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his favourite Bekir- Aga, a 


young black, about thirty-three years 


of age, born in the iſland of Borneo. 
Full of ſpirit and vigour, he found him- 
ſelf, by the policy of his late maſter, in 
poſſeſſion of abſolute power, and haſ- 


tened to exert it; but he wanted the 


wiſdom, the judgment, the knowledge 


of mankind, and the experience his 


predeceſſor poſſeſſed; his will became 
his law, and he ſet no ag 7 to his 
avarice, | e 
Intoxicated with higher ideas than 
his underſtanding could ſupport, and 


enſlaved to avarice, he madly, and with- 


out foreſeeing conſequences, though the 
could trample under his feet law and 
religion, and began to exert his power 


as if neither had any exiſtence: he 


laid it down as a maxim, That no man 
in the empire ſhould be worth above 
G 3 4190800 
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10,000 * dollars; and acted as if he 
would not leave them an aſper. 
The rage of his. paſſion was om 
diamonds, jewel- work, and rich-toys ;- 
probably, indeed, to lay in a ftock of 
portable wealth for an evil day, and to 
live in ſplendor at Cairo, the uſual 
place of the exile of thoſe diſcarded 
favourites. During the fix years of 
his adminiſtration, one would have 
thought that he intended to exhauſt all 
Europe of diamonds, and purchaſe the 
whole produce of the mines * Gel. 
wy condæ and Brazil. ANTEVS 
=_ . 1e inſtruments of bis extortion 
oil were, a young ſlave, twenty-two or 
Wh twenty-three years of age, and an Ar- 
Cit + menian raiſed from the duſt. The go- 
il vernment of that vaſt empire centered 
in the hands of this jugs When wy. 
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12 A dollar iden 129 o age, 1 is worth two 
fhillings and fix pence, 


large 
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made, the means were concerted among 


theſe three how to raiſe. the money: 


they ſagaciouſly divided the neceſſa- 


ry ſum into parts; they then appli- 
ed to a number of opulent great men, 


who were, or had been in office; and 


giving them to underſtand it was to 


vereign, they aſſigned a part on each 


until they had completed the whole 
ſum. No one dared repine, nor even 


hefitate; ſome were ſilent thro' fear; 
others, perhaps moſt of them, from 
the expectation of future favours. 


This rapine was variouſly talked of; 


ſome aſeribed it to the prince, others to 
the Black and his aſſociates; but the 
more general voice gave it tothe former, 
who certainly could not be entirely ig- _ 
norant of the extortions practiſed by 
his miniſter. . They occaſioned, how- 
„ G4 Ten 


large purchafe of diamonds was 0 be 


of 


ever, no commotions or diſturbances; 
Highly in the Sultan's confidence 
and favour, he might, indeed, have 
gone on with theſe and other irregu- 
larities ſome time without controul ; 
but: his firſt ſucceſſes ſpirited bim on 
to enormous acts of power againſt all 
decency, law, and religion; he not on- 
ly meddled with dependent, but even 
with independent people. He injudi- 

ciouſly offended the body of Janiſſaries, 
by ſtopping the pay of ſome, and with- 
holding the money which had been 
promiſed them for rebuilding their 
Qaaa's, or chambers; lately burnt down; 
and at laſt, he firuck- againſt thoſe 
whom he had Foo moſt, the men af 
the law. | er ot) 
An important —_ Was e 
before the Moulab or judge of Scu- 
tari, a man of ſingular reſolution.” The 
party who was in the wrong applied - 
| 85 the 
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the Black and his creatures for pro- 
tection, and backed his requeſt with a 
large preſent. The junto undertook 
it, and ſent a matlige to the judge, that 


he ſhould decide the cauſe in favour | 


of their friend: he anſwered, that he 
would pronounce . according to. law, 


and his own conſcience; and on va- 


rious like ſolicitations, he as conſtantly 


perſiſted in the ſame anſwer. 


The day he was on the bench to 
Ro and finally determine the cauſe, 
a * Chiobador of the Black's entered the 


_ court-room.jwith precipitation, and 


heard the ſentence pronounced againſt 
their friend. He abuſed and threat- 
ened the Moulah, dre out a ſhort whip | 
they generally wear, and, ſome. pre- 
tend, went ſo far as not only to ſhake 


6 and menace, but tO ſtrike. 51 


_ ® Head Gryante, 


This 


and religion, ſlirred ep tte Motkeh 10 


ſeek redreſs and revenge he applied 


to the Mufti, who ſent bim to the Vizir. 
That miniſter ſought, by all polkible 
methods, to pacify | him: every offer 
was rejected, even that of the Monlalick 
of Iconium, the beſt in the empire; 


The men of the law ſupported their 
brother, and murmured wich deep in: 


dignation. What heightened their re- 
tentment was, that whilt the Viair 
eapitulated with the Morlab, the Black 
rewarded bis * win 4 enn 
commiſſion abroad. 9 Dig 
- The Blick and his reh per- 


ceived the ſtorm ariſing; they found 


they could not ſilence the Mowab, and 
therefore determined his deſtruction. 
This could not be done openly; but; 


blinded by rage, paſſion, and deſpair, 


they were unable to concert their 
deſtructive 
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deſtructive ſcheme with their uſual di- | 
abolical ſubtelty, or io perpetrate their 


villany with that ſecrecy, which the 
dangerous conſequence of ſo atrocious 
a crime require. 


The bungling project they 
was to ſend ruffians in the dead of the 
night, who ſtrangled the! Ahn and = 
his daughter in their beds: in tlie 
mean time, they cut the wooden pil- 
lars ſupporting the. houſe, and ſo 
demoliſhed it, that it might appear as 
if they bad been . butied 
under the ruins; o 8 

The time] the manner, iber 
circumſtances, led to a clear diſcovery ' 
of this horrid tranſaction. The men 
of che law became deſperately; reſolved 
on vengeance, and joined fecretly 
with ſome chiefs of the Janiflaries ; 
but determined to ſpare the ſovereig gn, 
provided he gave rr his wy the 95 
noxious Klo. 1 e BO ES. 
The 
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The difficulty lay how to o make 
their firſt grievances known to him: 7 
if through the Black Eunuch, the na: 


tural channel, any two or three com- 
plainants riſked ſudden deſtruction, 
wichout effecting what they deſired; 
if ſecretly to the Sultan, they were not 
ſure of a better fate. They our 
therefore, only one method Which 
might effectually awaken, intimidate, 
and inform him; that was, ve . 
Conſtanrinople onffive} ?:? iorms 


. _ 
1, ' 
7 


P 


Fires broke out every day in two or 


three different parts of that city; and 


this - conflagration”” laſted near three 


weeks. The Grand Seignor finding 


the evil deep, and carried on by de- 
ſign, depoſed the Vizir; a ſacrifice he 


imagined would appeaſe the rage of 
diſcontent: but he found that expe- 


dient was inſufficient ; for the next 
day as many fires appeared. At the 


0 118 he was ien as it was ſaid by 


ſome, 


( 93 5 

ſome, to conſult ſecretly the Mufti; 
or, as others report, that chief of the 
law went to him ſpontaneouſly, and 


boldly laid the conduct of the Black 


before him, demanded juſtice, and 
told him, he expoſed the ſecurity of 
his own throne in refuſing it; urged 
the neceſlity of taking ſome immediate 
reſolution againſt the Black ; adding, 
if the sultan would not give Bechir the 
Ki/lar-Aga up, he defired leave to re- 
ſign his own office, that he might ra- 
ther as a private man ſee the dreadful 
cataſtrophe of his prince's fall, than 
as the head of the law be conſtrained 
to conſent to It. 

Sure it is, that the Mufti was really 
a man of that ſtoical ſelf-denying turn, 
that heroic mind, as to dare hold ſuch 
language, and undertake this Harſh 


and hazardous meſſage to his ſove- 


reign, who immediately giving atten- 


tion to this alarming remonſtrance, de- 
termined 


( 94 ) 
termined to get rid of ana _— a0 
to exile him to Cairo. en 

On one of his uſdal days of recre · 
ation, the Sultan went by water to a 
EKhioſe, or ſummer-houſe, on the Boſ. 
phorus: the * Bgfangi Baſbi and Selichiar- 
Aga, who always accompany him, had 
already received his orders. The Black 
was of the party; they ſeized on him 
at his landing, forced him into a boat, 
and impriſoned him in Leander's tow- 
er , where he was to wait for the 
galley deſigned to tranſport him to 
Cairo. 
The fight of the galley excited freſh 
remonſtrances from the law; ; they de- 


The Boſtangi babi , Geek FO Sultan“ 
boat; he is the chief of the Boftungers, or gardeners, 
who-occafionally form a confiderable military corps: 
the Selictar-Aga is the Sultan' 8 , hord- bearer, and 
_ conſtantly attends him. > : 

+ Situated on an La in the port of Conſtant 
nople. | 


je 
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manded the delinquent's blood, and 


obliged the Grand Seignor, tho with 


aui e c to me 


Abe high ſpirit of th kat n i 
changed to deſperation at the ſight of 
the executioner; he reſolutely defend- 
ed himſelf with his Hanjar, or knife, 


againſt that officer: he wounded him: 


and fell at laſt but by the ſuperiority of 
the ſcimitar: his body lay 2 
three days on the ſea-ſhore. - 
This cataſtrophe was followed by 
daily executions of all his creatures 
and dependants, his ſlave, his Arme- 
nian, and his n 3 ney! Ene 
were exiled. n S 
The ſums confiſcated FR death _ 


exile were immenſe. What paſſed thro' 


the Tefderdarat, or public treaſury, and 


was afterwards paid into the Grand 


Seignor's: Chaſne, or private treaſury, 
collected from without, amounted to 
FO. 30, So0b 
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tranſgreſſions puniſhed that have been 


E 1 
30, 500 purſes, or a million nine Js 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. What 


Was found within the Seraglio, in dia · 


monds, jewel-work, and gold, was 


never known ; but in general aſſured 
6 to be as much more, or far exceeding it. 


This moſt rare and remarkable fact 
in their hiſtory, and which ſo imme- 
diately and intimately affected abſolute 
power, might ſingly ſhew how law at 


laſt can effectually controul it, and 


bring the ſovereign, . as it was well 


known in this caſe, a gainſt every ſen- 


ment of love and affection, and almoſt 
without a precedent or exam ple, to a- 
benden the governor of his Seraglio, 
and at that time of his empire, to the 
utmoſt rigour of the juſtice of law. 
But that even the Sultan thinks him- 


ſelf bound by law, is evident from his 


practice; for when any treaty is to be 
made, any war to be undertaken, or 


com- 


1 
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tommitted againſt himſelf, or by per= 
ſons of high rank in His fervice; he 
applies to the Aff for his Fai, his 
auer his deciſion, or legal fanction. 
11 is true, as he appoints the Mf, 
he can depofe atid Exlle him, the worſt 
fate that can befall him. It is alſo 
as true, that many of them, in differ- 
ent reignis, have actually withſtood the 
will of the Sultati; and that the ſo—-— 
vereigti, notwithſtanding, tas not 
dared imitrediately to reſent their hori- 
compliance Orr theſe occafioris'it dt 
been judged nieceſfary to inlvetit ſorie 
more planfible ptetente for diſgtacing 
them: the peopfe would im tflis Cafes 
be too cla miorotts with the argimemm 
againſt violerit ptoceedings ; and choſd 
of the law alone een flake His 
throne. be” 
The Koran, we Have obſerved, fe 
cures property; of which the following 
fact is a remarkable inſtance. 


In 
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In the year 175 5. the * Parte unt 
burnt entirely down: on rebuilding i 
: the conſideration was, how to. Place 1 it 
on the former ſpot, and: at- the. ſame 
time render the ſituation ſecure from a 
like accident for the future. 8 
The method determined on, Was, 

to leave a ſufficient f pace about it, and 
for that end to purchaſe and demo- 
liſh ſeveral houſes that were.contigu- 
_ ous. Moſt of the owners ſubmitted to a 
ae; but there was one old woman 
who. declared ſhe could not, and would 
not, part with hers; that it had been 
a property in her family for ſeveral ge- 
: nerations, and no nioney could com- 
penſate the infinite value it was of to 
her: no offers tempted her, no threats 
could avail. The men in . grind 


-; The pe is the palace in which - the Vizi 
reſides : in it all the archives are kept, joy all pub- 
lic buſineſs is FUE, © 8 
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out and abuſed her; but the injuſtice 
appeared. too violent to dare take it by 
force; the houſe ſtood; and when = 
was aſked why. the Sultan did not uſe | 
his. authority; ſo as to take it, and pay 
the value? the anſwer. was, *Tis impyſ- 
ſible, it cannot be done, it is ber property. 
Notwithſtanding the tranſcendant ex 5 
preſſions the Turks uſe, when ſpeakin g 
of their Sovereign, they will frequent- 
ly murmur, talk freely, abuſe him 
and his miniſters, throw anonymous 
ſcurrilous papers into the moſches, 
and ſeem even ripe for rebelli ion, if i ir- 
ritated by frequent and unuſual exer - 
tions of tyranny. They are taught 
that he is eſtabliſhed by God, that 
he is a deſcendent of their prophet, 
through. whoſe mediation they ex- 
pect ſalvation; 3 and yet in a moment 
they will deprive him of his throne, of 
his liberty, and even of his UG 
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This may appear only 4 Angle inn 
tance of the immetiſe number of ſeem- 
. ing contradictions in the compoſition 
of human nature: though, indeed, 
it might with other fuch inſtances be 
accounted for, by what an elegant'® free | 
writer has attem pred to prove, that 
men do not getierally alt acrorckug to 0 
„ a ron ons 4 

Although 1 think his propoſition too 
| genera), it is, 1 fear, in great part 
kuf; 3 for, that | there: are trafy men 
is but 700 evident: this lehr there⸗ 
fore, in appearance, furniſn 4 fo- 
lution; but here Would be nifap- 
plied and inſufficient ; kor ine Whole of 
What the Turks are tau ght relatirlg to 
government, is not taken into the caſe; 

and therefore the fact is not Alt te re 
e, e olga om 1 
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For they len very early, that if 
the authority of the prince is of rige 


divine, he founds it on the Koran; that 


he is conſtituted ſuch by that ſacred 
code of laws; which, as a true be- 


liever, he has ſtudied; fo'as to be con- 


vinced, before his acceſſion ' to the 


throne, thar it muſt ever be his duty 
to obſerve them; and chat, conſequent- 


y, he is as much bound and tied by 


all thoſe laws n bis 
ſubjeck. 


This is i expticiady boa fully Kid | 
down in the Koran, that Mahomet 
thought it neceſlary to throw in ſome 
rules of | e nt 9270 him- 


elk. 


Hence ke ths! te are noto- 


riouſly ag grieved; their property, or 
that of the church, repeatedly violated; 
when the prince will riot in Blood, or 


carry on an unſucceſsful war; I 


appeal to Law, pronounce him an in- 
| | M73 - fidel, 


\\ 
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fidel, a tyrant, an unjuſt man, incapa- 


ble to govern; and, in - conſequence, 


depoſe and impriſon, or deftroy him, 


They, 1 it is true, conſult firſt their 
own power, or the probability of ſuc- 
ceſs; rather than the rectitude of the 


action, but always under the ſanction 


of the law, directed by ſome leading 


perſon of that body. And it may be 


affirmed, that no example will be 


found of a depoſition of a Sultan in 
Turky, but a form of law, either true 


or falſe, has been obſerved: nay, it 
ſeems abſolutely neceſſary; for it has 
always been practiſed, that either the 
Mufti, or * the Nakib of Santa Sophia, or 


of Eiup, or at leaſt, ſome diſtinguiſhed 
man of the law, ſhould enter the Se- 


raglio, * en and even declare the 


* Head, or director of the \moſches, who are 
emirs or deſcendants of Mahomet, 


1 


reaſons- 


( 103 T's 
reaſons of the depoſition to the Sul- 
tan himſelf; announcing to him, why 
by law he is —_— and renn 


* 
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Fear obliges the Turks to oaflive obe- 
dience, merely as diſunited individuals: : 
then they only talk ;—but when once 
the burthen of ills accumulates and ex- 
tends, the people find a chief; the law 
and ſoldiery join with them as in a 
common intereſt, and depoſe the op- 
preſſor ; but they always place on the 
throne his lawful ſucceſſor. 

This ſingle undoubted practice of 
taking the lawful Succeſſor proves they 
ſeek the ſanction of law; and I think 

it may be laid down as a maxim, that 
wherever it has not been mere uſurped 
temporary power, the like has been. 
practiſed in all governments. 
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Hi of the Vixir Ragib Aura By: 
5 ae menen. 


* H E And of the chief Black 

© is gave a ſudden change to the in- 
terior frame of the Turkiſh gOvern- 
ment, and may be conſidered as a new 
zra in their conſtitution. ' This cir- 
cumſtance, however, is little known, 
and has eſcaped moſt writers ; hence 
the ſucceeding tranſactions and the 
advantages taken from that event 
by the Vizir, to eſtabliſh his own 
abſolute power, _ * eee re- 
A 

The new Kiſfar-Aga, ieninnidat by 
the tragical end of his predeceſſor, con- 
ducted himſelf with great caution; be 
ſeemed to conſult frequently with the 
 Vizi, 
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Vizir, and enter into cloſer connexiqns 
with him: . continued till the 
year 175 4. 5 


It was 1 — that on * demiſe of | 
Sultan Machmut, his brother Oſman 


aſcended the throne. This prince, ar- 
- cording to the maxims of Turkiſh po- 
licy, had been conſtantly confined ; 


and now came forth i into the world at 
the age of fifty-ſix, a perfect ſtranger 
to mankind. On this event, the Black 


Ki/lar-Aga began to aſſume more power, 


and with his party, compoſed of ſome 


without, and ſome within the Seraglio, 


to make and depoſe Vizirs as he 
pleaſed. His power within the Serag- 


lio is entirely free from controul, ex- 
cept from his ſecretary the Jaxigi Ef 
fendi, who generally gains credit with 
the Grand Seignor : in theſe two, and 
a few of their adherents, the whole 
PFs af govern ment centered. 
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© Upon the death of Oſman, in the 
year 1757, the Vizir Ragib Mehemet 
| Baſhaw, who had the ſeals, appeared 
to be the ableſt, and moſt ſubtle man 
of the Turkiſh empire. His office led 
Him to place Sultan Muſtapha on the 
| throne : he had either formed a ſecret 
connexion with that prince before, or 
| captivated his affection then, by his 
obſequiouſneſs, learning, and elo- 
quence; ſo that he became at once 
his friend and confidant, and fet the 
office of Vizir on its ancient foot- 
ing of prime miniſter with abſolute 
power. 
The Sultan, to attach this eater 
more effectually to his perſon, obliged 
him to repudiate his wife, who was an 
amiable young lady, and to marry the 
princeſs his ſiſter, a widow, whoſe per- 
ſon, and advanced years, rendered her 
an object incapable of exciting the 
bofter N re 
— | Muſlapha, | 


(10) 


of Achmet, who was depoſed in 17 30. 
The two brothers Machmut and Oſ- 


man, who had reigned from that time 


till the acceſſion of Muſtapha, were de- 
ſcendants of Achmet's brother. 


Filial duty operates with great force 
on Mahometans; they commonly, 1 


might ſay invariably, make a point of 
imitating their fathers; and quote the 
life and actions of their progenitors, as 
the only models they ought to follow. 


This prince, therefore, looked on | 


every regulation introduced ſince his 
father's depoſition, or which deviated 
from the practice of his anceſtars, as 


inſufferable innovations; and the reigns 


of his two couſins appeared to him full 
of abuſe and irregularity. ö 


The Vizir took care to confirm him 


_ In; theſe ideas, and to point out the 
abuſes ; ; exclaiming againſt them as 
| deviations 


Muſtapha, the ' preſent Sultan, of | 
whom we are now ſpeaking, is a ſon 
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dev iations not only from the batte | 
of his father, but from the ancient 
Mahometan rule or canon of go- 
vernment. He carried him up to the 
time of Solyman I. by ſome called the 
Magnificent, by others the Law-giver ; 
and did not fail to repreſent the power 
given to the K. ur- Aa, a wild, igno- 
tant black fla ve, as the fource of thoſe 
and all other attendant evils ; that the 
authority uſurped: within the Seraglio, 
and the iniquitous intrigues always 
forming there, deſtroyed the viſeſt 
meafures of the Forte; and that the 
true original eſtabliſhment of the em- 
pire, was the . N of the 
Vizir. 5 85 
. who dycomda RE 
till continued in power. On ſeveral 
occaſions he had ſhewn himſelf no 
friend to the Vizir, who, nevertheleſs, 
had ſupported himſelf, during the 
few. months. he governed in Sultan 
: | Oſman' 83 


„% ) 

om! reign, by means of the n 
Efendi; be was, however, continually 
tottering, and called himſelf publickly, 


a ſtranger who muſt prepare to removes | 


Turks never forgive; the Vitir's 


| diately employed 10 ſatisfy his revenge, 


was condemned to exile; and after 


the fatal diſaſter of the Mecca caravan, 


his head was ſtruck off; and brought to 
Conſtantinople; as a compenfation he 
owed io the people for being I 
nal cauſe of chat ſacrilege. . 103 
The power of miniſters in Thich as 
in matey other: | countries, . is 3 in pop 
tion to the emoluments of their office, 
and the onſemuent riches and number 
of their dependunts. 1 
The Harem, or ladies of the a 
have avaſt revenue aſſigned hem for 
their ſupport and maintenance: this con · 
| _ in W diRricts of lands, and con- 
fiderable 


© . 
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Gderable. towns, in Europe and Afia; 
and is called the Haremai. The abſo- 
lute independent government and di- 
rection of theſe revenues, which equal 


thoſe of a kingdom, were entirely 
at the diſpoſal of the Black Ki/ar- 
Aso. He received the whole, account- 
able to no one; in all affairs relating 

to the Haremui, he held the Divans, dif- 
tributed juſtice, and tried cauſes crimi- 
nal and civil; he named the gover- 
nors, and all the other magiſtrates, 
civil, and military; no one dared to 
contradit him, or interfere with him 
in the government of thoſe places 
aloed for the. maintenance b ae 

The 8 was 1 this 
part of the conſtitution; - but Ragib 
Mehemet Baſhaw's, reſources never 
failed him: his knowledge of: their 
hiſtory, his fertile genius andeloquence, 


had ans the Grand Seignor, 
who 


111 3 
who. was ſoon. peſuaded that "ils 
power of the Black Eunuch over the 
Haremai, Was the ſource of his crimes ; 
that government ſhould be more ſim- 
ple; and that even the buſineſs of ihe 
Haremai ſhould, as a principal and eſ- 
ſential part, be annexed to the Vizir 8 
office: in ſhort, the miniſter got it in- 
tirely out of the hands of the Sera glio, 
and brought it into his own; ſubſti- 
tuting a Black of his own choice, whom 
he rendered ſubſervient to all his views; 
ſo that one might truly ſays he re- mo- 
delled that part of government, and 
brought che whole e under his 
own abſolute. anner 
I could not help * — e 
this Vizir' 8 art of governing, with that 
of Tiberius. In cunning, deceit, and 
jealouſy, he exceeded him; and where | 
he found a competitor, or one who 
might endanger k his own ſecurity, his 
| cruelty 
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Gay bier was equal 6s! the at d 
A Tefterdar; or High-tevalite, Ty __ 


of unbounded generofity, and uncom- 

mon ſublimity of ſentiment, occupi- 

ed that poſt for the ſecond time while 
' | Ragib was Vizir; and had acquired 
vaſt popularity. The Vizit Heard 
bim continually praiſed ; this was 4 
ſafficient reaſon to excite his jealouſy. 
He ordered a revifion of accounts; 
found him, as he pfetended, deficient; 
and procured his exile; àt the fame 
time complaining of the loſs he fuſs 
tathed by the Tefterdar's removal. - Not 
did the Vizir's hatred top here; it fol- 
lowed bim in bis etile, and was hot 
appeaſed but by his blood: fe caufed 
his head to be cut off, protefting' All the 
while againft ſuch rigid juſtice; la. 
megting his friend's hard fate; and 
| cenſurin 8 the Grand nme 00 
8 ' inflexible 
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inflexible ſeverity, exerciſed on o 
able and worthy a man, for a crime 


ſo common, and for which an atone- 
ment might be ſo eaſily made. 

- This miniſter, with all his credit and 
power, never in the leaſt attempted to 
conteſt the Grand Seignor's will. Sub- 
ſervient to it, he advanced to the high - 
and important poſt of Mufti, one Veli 
Effendi, a bold loquacious man, much 
reſpected in the law. This Mufti was 
not long in his poſt, before he was ob- 
ſerved to meddle in politics, and was - 
thought to vie in * . the mi- 
niſter. \ > 

The Vizir, who had taken an \ affec- | 


tion to the interpreter of the Porte, 


reſolved to make a change of princes, . 
or Vaywodes, in Moldavia and Wala- 
chia; and to confer one of thoſe 
dignities on the interpreter. The Sul- 
tan agreed to it; the interpreter was 


nominated to this promotion; and the 


honours 


* 


TAS 
_ Honours to be conferred on him on chat 
occaſion were ſettled : but the Mufti, 
who patronized another, a depoſed | 
prince, interpoſed, and recommended 
him to the Grand Seignor as the pro- 
pereſt perſon ; extolling his character 
with uncommon praiſes. 2 
: The Sultan mentioned 'this recom- 
mendation to the Vizir ; that miniſter 
immediately confirmed it, and ſubmit- 
ed to alter his whole plan. 85 
The interpreter was laid aſide, and | 
the Mufti had the ſatisfaction to find 
his recommendation effectual. 
The Vizir's uſual proverb was, © That 
.« you muſt hunt the hare in a cart: 
that is, Do your buſineſs covertly, and 
avoid precipitation. He received the 
| Vaywode as if this promotion had 
been his own act, and the new prince 
his creature: all went on, ſeemingly, 
in perfect harmony with the Mufti, for 
near three months. At length a ru- 
e wh. | mour 
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mour was. 7 2ftric uſly propagated 
through the town, that the Mufti had 


taken one hundred purſes of money 


for his recommendation ; but if this 
did not reach the Grand Seignor's ear, 
it would fail in its intended effect: 
the point therefore was how to con- 


vey it to him. 


This prince, as is enlddin ary in 
Turkey, frequently went about incog- 
nito, diſguiſed as a common man; and 
introduced himſelf into coffee-houſes, 
to hear what the people ſaid of . 
and his miniſters. 

It was to one of thoſe houſes in 
* Fiup, that he more particularly re- 


ſorted: here the Vizir ſet ſome of his 


people, and inſtructed them in the, 
language, which, on the Sultan's en- 
trance, they ſhould hold in his hearing. 
One of them began with ſaying, «© they 


12 were 


„ 
were bleſt with the wiſeſt, juſteſt, ny 
beſt of princes, and wiſhed that his 
miniſters reſembled him; but what 
could they hope, when the chief of 
their religion and law was ſo venal and 
infamous as to be corrupted by infi- 
dels? that the Mufti had received a 
hundred purſes of money to raiſe a mi- 
ſerable infidel to the dignity of prince 
of Walachia ; and if ſuch abominations 
were ſuffered, and the Grand Seig- 
nor ſhould not be informed of them, 
the empire would ſoon fall to ruin.” 
The whole company joined in the ac- 
cuſation : the Grand Seignor, alarmed, 
ſlipt out, went to the Vizir, and or- 
dered him to depoſe the Me im- 

mediately. 1 

The Vizir expoſtulated ; he told the 
Grand Seignor, that ſuch reports ſhould 
be received with diffidence; that people 
were often miſinformed, and always 
diſpoſed to be cenſorious and inſo- 
lent; 


. 
lent; that this report was certainly. 
not to be truſted; that the Mufti was 
too holy, too virtuous a man, to be 
guilty of ſuch wickedneſs ; and con- 
jured him, at leaſt, to ſuſpend his 
indignation until he could more truly 
and preciſely verify the fact. 
His exhortations and intreaties pacifi- 
ed the ſovereign for the preſent, till 
the ſubtle miniſter poſted a new group 
in another Coffee-houſe, to repeat the 
accuſation, with additional aggrava- 
tions againſt the Mufti. The former 
charge was then confirmed beyond a 
doubt ; the prince would no longer 
ſuffer a delay, but ordered the Mufti 
into immediate baniſhment, to a moſt 
diſagreeable ſituation at Symone on the 
Black Sea. | . 
The Vizir appeared to all his friemis 
under the utmoſt concern at this event. 
The Mufti applied to him with moſt 
fervent intreaties, to have the place of | 
„„ baniſh- ? 
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„„ 
baniſhment changed, and that his de- 


parture might not be {0 inſtantaneous: 


the miniſter repreſented the difficulty 
of prevailing with an irritated prince, 


| whoſe paſſion had been heightened by 
his ſtrict regard to juſtiee. However, 


he promiſed to uſe all his intereſt to 
mitigate the ſentence, and that he 
would, as effectually as poſfible, im- 
plore his ſovereign's clemency. 

He ſuffered the Mufti to remain a 


day or two at a country-houſe on the 


Boſphorus ; and afterwards obtained 
for him what this diſgraced man and 
his friends ſo ardently deſired, the place 


of his baniſhment to be re, * 
Synope to Bruſia. | 


Thus, after giving him a fatal dw; 
he yet reſerved to himſelf the merit of 


having moſt eſſentially ſerved him. 
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Change of Vi zirs,—Order of Ben .— 
Policy of Turkiſh Mrmifters. 


2 E change of Vizirs, and ſome- 
times, though rarely, their exe- 
cution has given riſe to a general pre- 
judice, and been produced as an argu- 
ment of the inſtability and diſorder 
of the Turkiſh government: Sultan 
Machmut, as I have obſerved, intro- 
duced that change as a maxim of ſtate, 
and was the firſt who W 
practiſed it. 

Some of the very loweſt claſs of men, 
ſeveral of whom could not write or 
read, have occupied that high office; 
yet the order of government, and the 
courſe of buſineſs, has not been a mo- 


ment interrupted. Another maxim, 
I 4 more 


„ 

more certain and ſalutary, preſerves go- 

vernment in its regular courſe ;. for 
© ſubalterns in office are religiouſly con- 
tinued, and generally upon a change in 
the miniſtry advanced; ſo that thoſe 
who have been many years trained and 
practiſed to buſineſs, become the Vizir's 
amanuenſes and inſtructors. Hence, 
any new Vizir is ſoon maſter of the 
modes of government; or if he be 
not, as to the moſt difficult and intri- 
cate parts, he is ſo far at leaſt as to 
keep the empire and the capital in 


' quiet, the men of the law in good 


humour, and the ſoldiery in due ſub- 
ordination ; which, perhaps, are the 
chief and moſt important ends of his 
great power. By this procedure of go- 
vernment, no mutation of the higher 


__ .. officers ever affects the whole; ſo that 


when we read of a Kiabaia to the Vizir, 
a Reis Efendi, a Chiaoux Baſchi, de» 
DR poſed, 
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am 3) 
poſed, dis ſpirit of the office remains, 
and the buſineſs ſtill gone on in its pro- 
Jer courſe. 8 85 

The clerks and gr are 0 
mol innumerable. Some hundreds of 
bands are kept conſtantly at work at 
the Porte: each of them with the 
leaſt talents or genius aſpires to ſome 
of the higheſt dignities; keeps his 
eye immediately fixed for years on 
the office he hopes to fill; and, by 
an obſtinate perſeverance, and ne- 
ver moving out of that courſe, fre- 
quently attains his end. 17 

There is no Chriſtian power can vie 
with the Porte for care and exactneſs 
in the ſeveral offices: buſineſs is done 
with the greateſt accuracy : in any im- 
portant writing, words are weighed, 
and that fignification conſtantly raken, 
which may moſt dne to their own 
advantage. 


Papers 


year of the tranſaction is but known, 
may be found at the Porte; every 


| (122 5 
Papers of the remoteſt date, if the 


command granted at that time, and 
every regulation then * can be im- 
— produced. e 
The rule which government follows 
in the explanation of treaties, or capitu- 
lations, or conceflions granted to Chriſ- 
tian princes, or in many other caſes, is 
Precedent ; the remoter the example, 
the more reſpectable ; and moſt ſo, 


what they call the Ancient Canon > any 
political ſuit in doubt, or depending 


between themſelves and the Chriſtian 


Powers, may be immediately deter- 


mined by producing Precedent. 

The French ambaſſadors have often 
pretended ſuperiority of rank at the 
Porte: the Turks have as ſolemnly 
declared to others the nullity of their 
pretenſions, and that all ambaſſadors 
are on the ſame footing. But as the 
Vo Cann public 
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public audiences are by rotation, ſome 
one muſt, begin: hence they take the 
prime occupant, the firſt ambaſlador 
who was eſtabliſhed in their country; 
and this is the ſingle reaſon why the 
French have the priority in point of 
time at audiences, . but they have none 
of order or pre- eminence. 

When they have a ind to expe- 
dite buſineſs at the Porte, or it is 
agreeable to them, no people do it 
with greater celerity ; when the con- 
trary, they will as artfully protract or 
delay: numberleſs excuſes, good and 


bad, are ready; it may remain ſuſ- 


pended for months or years. 

The idol the Turks worſhip is gold; 
and in all common affairs their ears 
are opened by that powerful deity. If 
that be not properly applied, the claim 
of right, engagements, capitulations, 
or treaties, have generally no effect; 
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of this ſpecious argument: but then 
they are often generous enough to 
truſt to a conditional promiſe, and 
content with the fee after the comple- 
tion of the buſineſs. Z 

The policy of every Turkiſh mi- 
niſter has himſelf for its firſt object; 
they ſtudy ſolely their own ſecurity 
and permanence in office: this is the 
only ſyſtem they pay any regard to. 
It is in vain to talk of the intereſt of 
the empire, either preſent or future; 
the queſtion to themſelves is, Can I be 
ſafe? Can I hold power? When therefore 
matters of bigh conſequence, of peace 
or war, are propounded to them; if 
the one or the other does not coincide 
perfectly with the preſervation of their 
own authority, and eſpecially their per- 
ſonal ſafety, all the money in the uni- | 
verſe will not move them. | 

Some time after the acceſſion of Sul- 
tan Oſman to the throne, the Vizir 


( nag } 
who had been inſtrumental in his ele- 
vation, found that his credit was up- 
on the decline with the prince ; that 
others had the ſovereign's confidence, 
and were plottingand deviſing Eo" 
in the adminiſtration, 
Educated in the Seraglio, he was no 
ſtranger to its intrigues, and aſſidu- 
ouſly endeavoured to counterwork his 
enemies; but the mines he had laid. 
were generally ſprung againſt himſelf ; 
ſo that he found his ruin inevitable. 
The Reis Effendi under him was a 
haughty ſtern Muſſulman; who ſeem- 
ed to abhor the very name of a Chri- 
ſtian; ſo that he could not contain his 
paſſion, but was all on fire, if the leaſt | 
miſunderſtanding aroſe between the 
Porte and any of the He 
powers. 95 
The Vizir, in full vigour of age, 
thought he could make a proper uſe 
of this zealous e of ſtate, whoſe 
3 fiery 
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fiery temper, he ſaw, might readily 
be prompted to plunge the Porte into 
_ a war, and war he ardently wiſhed for: 
it ſeemed the moſt effectual means by 
which he might preſerve himſelf, in- 
creaſe his power, and, at the head of 
an army, command even the Grand 
| Seignor, and ally cruſh his own 

enemies. | 

There had been ivial Aiſputes and 
bicke rings with a neighbouring Chri- 
ſtian court, and ſome ſerious alterca- 
tions; but the Sultan's temper, diſpo- 
fition, or political maxims, had in- 
duced him rather to en n to 
reſent them. 

Theſe diſputes were known to the 
Vizir; he ſoon perceived they would 
be proper materials to work on the in- 
nate hatred the Reis Ehendi bore to Chri- 
ſtians, and that they would afford him 
an agreeable opportunity to declare his 
ardent zeal for the honour and glory 

| | of 


of Muſſulmaniſm and the Sultan. To 
this man therefore he opened this 


contentious affair, loading it with 
every aggravating eircumſtance; yet, 


feigning to ſoften the fury of his 'paſ- 


| fion, though he knew it was rather 


the moſt effectual means to excite it. 
Thus he brought him to become his 
Ralking-horſe in the Seraglio; ſet them 
all in a rage, not excepting the Sultan 
himſelf; and brought them ' from 
threats and menaces almoſt to blows. - 
The Vizir prepared to put himſelf - 


at the head of the army, in order to 


attack that power by whom they 
were, as the Grand Seignor and Reis 
Effendi pretended, ſo ſeandalouſly ar 28 


ignominiouſly inſulted. 


The junto who managed this great 
affair at the Porte, conſiſted of five 
perſons: the zealous ſecretary of ſtate 


always took the lead; the. Vizir, ſub- 


miſũive 


{ 48 3 
miſſive to the will of the ſovereign 
fimply approved; though when com- 
mands were made out for the troops to 
aſſemble, he expreſſed himſelf to his 
_  confidants with the greateſt ſatisfaction 
and joy. 

But, at length, one of the 8 
opened the ſcene to a foreign miniſter, 
to whom the negotiation had been en- 
_ truſted ; told him the eaſy means by 
which the Grand Seignor and Reis 
Effendi would be ſatisfied; the Vizir 
| diſappointed, and the an pire e 
Noh peace. | 
"Thar foreign 1 8 88 a pro- 
per uſe of it; ſtopped for the moment, 
at the riſque of his own life and ſafety, 
the precipitancy and fury with which 
they were carrying on their revenge; 
and as what they required was more 
honourable for the other court to grant, 


. for 2 to accept, che whole ab 
fair 


K 


TT w 3 
fair was adjuſted with almoſt a PIE 
word, The Vizir was n after wad 
poſed and. exiled. . 

Thus ended 4 ole, precipitate, 
turbulent negotiation, w which laſted a 
conſiderable time; entirely ſet on foot 
by one man's luſt of power, who, to 
ſecure that, and his dignity, or to 
perpetrate his revenge on a few, would o 


have been the cauſe, perhaps, of the 


deſtruction of his country, but cer- 


tainly of many thouſands of bis fel 


low- creatures and fellow. ſubj ects. 115 

This perſonal policy has frequently 
manifeſted itſelf in leſſer matters, 
Their diſtant governors often aſpire to 


| independency, and obtain it. At Ba- 


bylon, Achmęet enjoyed this uſurped 


plenitude of power for ſeveral years; 


and, what is more extraordinary, his 


ſon ſucceeded him, with undiminiſn- 
ed authority, undiſturbed by the Vizir, 


K 75 and £ 


E. 
md died a natural death in His go. 
vernment. Not long after, his ſon-ins 
law Solyman Baſhaw poſſeſſed Himſelf 
of the ſame poſt, and maititairied"the 
fame independence.” They difreg are 
the Stltan's commands; and though 
they always anſwered in terms fre- 
The” and ſubmiffion, they atted ac. 
corditig g to their own will. The Vi- 
zirs choſe rather tamely to ſubmit to 
this inſolent treatment, than by re- 
ſenting it to excite a rebellion or riſk 
their own ſecurity, and therefore con- 
tented themſelves With mere external 
profeſſions o of obedience. 
Another remote governor as fu p- 
Ported himſelf on the fame footing 
for many years; ; but as he is worſe | 
| circurnſtanced, and not ſo thoroughly 
ſecute, he muſt therefore ſeek ſome 
underhand protection ii in the Sera aglio, 


or at the Porte, 
— 1 125 44 | a On 
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bum the Hat iof f the Clliaf Blatks 
and is uthereds, : thavproteftionwas 
loſt;\:hg:applied ari:Conftancinople: to 
fecureqn hi ludreſt u Rev2Efindj:ob 
ſordid enuliiyg . for this purpoſe he 
furnithad n credit: fotia2 cohfderable 
ſum, and) 'moreavtroripromrſettwens - 
ſon eomuſtsdifent a nnan to fnund tha 
Reis. Egan; tor: fuch meſſa gui areal 
ways grateful. Or his returnʒi he ne 
ported that. he left him befnating; but 
diſpoſed to accept: it was then thought 
proper to tempt him with a part of the 
bribe. The meſſenger was again diſ- 
patched to him with a large bag, ſeal- 
ed. The Effendi took the money, put it 
into his boſom, muſed, rubbed his head, 
and ſtroked his beard ; but at length, 
drawing the meſſenger cloſe to him, 
told him in a whiſper, he was obliged 

"I X 2 x it 200 


| e 

to him and his principal for intermed- 
dling: he knew that taking the money 
from them was ſafe; but from the o- 

| ther, the governor who ſought. protec- 
tion, it might be dangerous to him- 
ſelf, for he could not truſt him: he 
then returned the bag, adding, that 
ſuch a ſtep required much reflection, 
He never would receive the money; 
ſo that the governor was obliged to ſeek 
ſome other protection; and muſt have 
found it; for he is ſtill ee and e en- 


joys his eee 
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HR pale great power is 
not the chief evil in Turkey: 
his ſubjects would perhaps bear that 

without much murmuring, or unea- 

fineſs. The radical deſtruction of 
all ſecurity lies in the iniquitous ad- 
miniſtration of their laws, which are 
an impending ſword in the hand of 
corruption, ever ready to cut von | 
their lives and properties. 
The overflowings of a tender wk 
muſt not lead us to conclude, that the 
ſteady conduct of the Moulab or judge 
of Scutari, and his poſitive refuſal to 
comply with the Kjſar-Ags's command, 
x aroſe from his inviolable attachment to 
"WY fri 
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ſtrict juſtice. On the contrary, from 
the general and known practice it is 

rather to be inferred, that this Moulab 
Was pre- engaged, and pre-determined, 
by the potent motiye of a bribe; and 
that thus ſituated; he durſt not act o- 
therwiſe, nor even obey the peremp- 
tory command of the Black Funnch; | 
& They tell us of ſome rare examples 
in'Turkey of unedtrupt judges'; Thave 
heard of one, but none bee cone 1 to 
my certain knowledge, - es 
There are in contaneitiople* d 
courts-of Judlierufe and the plaintiff 
may chooſe ih whith to prefer his ſuit, 
The infeflof are tlie Moilab of Galata, 
and the Stambile” ' Efftnd}, or judge of 
Cotiffaciin6ple; the higher, the two 
Cads- Effie, of "fridges of Europe and 
e 51 id" laftly, the Vizar' 8 divan, 
ich is the fopterne o court of 5 
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_ Mahomet has exempted his, deſcen- 
danza from the authority of 1 theſe Juriſ⸗ 
dictions; they axe numerous through- 
out the empire, and are alxays judged 
by the heads of. their tribe: in any 
cauſe, therefore, in which an Emir, or 
* Green-head, is concerned, their proper 
court is that of the Nolib of Sancta So- 
phia, or Zivp ; though I have obſerved 
the Vizir keeps a watchful eye over 
them, and ee h Weir 
procealipgh;: n 
Ik)he plaintiff has not tony a yore = 
ae. but almoſt a certain advan- 
tage over the defendant; for as nge 
chuſes his judge, his firſt en 
ſecure him in his intereſt. 
All the judges, have a Naib, or de- 
puty, who is the real acting perſon, 
and enen guides and determines 


* The tot dendants of Mahomet are called Greene 
heads, from a vu turban 155 wear. 
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the matter: is this man W fo appli 
cation is made, and the bribe is of. 
fered : if he finds the ſum worth while, 
and accepts, you are generally ſecure 
of gaining your ſuit. 

Sometimes, by bribing under FR 


Ly defendant may nonſuit his adverſary ; 


or he may at leaſt, by quitk and quib- 
ble, be enabled to put off the cauſe; | 

perhaps to remove it to another court; 
and thus protracting it, if he is the 
richeſt, tire him out, until, at length, 


te plaintiff is obliged to drop his pre · 


- tenſions, whether juſt or otherwiſe, and 
_ rontent himſelf * a trifling TR 
fition. ; 

The means of ſpinnin g out a ſuit, 
and eluding a decifion, are various; a 
defect in the forms of procedure, ab- 
ſence or death of witneſſes, denying 
the validity of ſeals, the hand- writing 
of others, or even their own ; or, as 
all proof is determined by witneſſes, 


Los} = 
and that theſe are found in abundance 


who will ſwear anything for pay, wen 


a cauſe is deſperate, an immediate re- 
ſource is at hand; for ſuch witneſſes 
may be brought to any point as will 
puzzle the cleareſt cauſe, and n 

the law's delay. | 
There are different fi pecies of wit- 


neſſes; ſome your neighbours and old 
acquaintance; others, caſual ; and laſt- 


ly, thoſe who make a profeſſed trade 


of attending courts of judicature, and 


live by it. On informing them of the 
merits of the cauſe, they firſt declare 
that they appear in it merely becauſe 


they ſee the hardſhip and injuſtice in- 


tended againſt you; that, as they know 


you to be an honeſt man, on whoſe 


veracity they can abſolutely .depend, 
they will therefore affirm as truth 


| whatever you ſhall aver to them as 


ſuch, This profeſſion, which they 


make with an affected earneſtneſs, is 
| | the 
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the uſual Turkiſh” ſalvq. and lden 
fails to quiet all ilieir ſcruples. 
Or ſhould it not hade that effect; 
if the witneſſes inſiſt on better infor- 
mation, they are concealed in a. pri- 
vate room, where they can hear all 
that paſſes 1 in an adjoining apartment. 
Into this apartment the party with 
whom you are at variance is decoyed, 
and there ſuch conceſſions, by interro- 
gatories, and other artful manage 
ments, are drawn from him as may 
make againſt himſelf: theſe the evi- 
dences report on the trial, and declare 
they have heard. Often indeed, on 
this occaſion, inſtead of the real party, 
a friend of your own, -who perſonates 
nim, is introduced into the apartment, 
where he makes what conceſſions you 
pleaſe in the hearing of the: concealed 
witneſſes, who can neither ſee nor be 
ſeen, and who do not chuſe to detect 
the fraud, but report to the judge what 
HT | | _ 
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they heard, as: ſpoken, by the real per- 
=_ In law. ſuits, no practice of chis 


kind can ſtartle a Turk; all he is anxi- 


ous for, is ſome. pretext, which he 
thinks may enable him ſtill to paſs for : 
an honeſt man. Thus much for. a 
firſt ſpecies of witneſs, 1 
The laſt ſort are thoſe who make.: 2 
profeſſed trade of it, and are always ready 
at any man's ſervice for a dollar or two. 
By habit and long practice theſe need no 
caſuiſtry, no ſalvo to their conſcience, | 


but ſwallow their oath, true or falſe, 
and will ſtand or fall by their evidence. 


The, judges have their deputies, 
who manage their retainers, . and other 


dependants; fellows who conſtantly at- 


tend the courts to bring them cuſtom: 
their buſineſs is to foment litigation, or 


to raiſe falſe ſuits, called Avanias, and 


attack thoſe on any pretence who are 
rich and can pay. No man is ſecure 


from: Moy to day, eſpecially if be be a 
Chri- 


Lon = 
* Chriſtian or Jew ; for let the cauſe on 
which the proceſs is founded, 'be ever 
ſo improbable, abſurd, or falſe, he 
muſt appear and defend it, when, 
if he has not ſecured the judge, a cloud 
of witneſſes are brought in, by whoſe 
teſtimony he is aſſuredly caſt. 

Many inſtances daily happen of de- 
mands on - property, or complaints of 
injuries committed, which never had, 
and never could have, the leaſt erg 

of exiſtence. | 

In general, let the exuſe be right or 
wrong, Chriſtians or jews have no 
chance againſt Turks but by dint of 
money; happy, if that can ſave them. 
Neither Chriſtians nor Jews are ad- 
mitted as evidence againſt a Turk; 
but Chriftians or Jews can witneſs Tor 
or againſt each other. 

They have no ſubpœnas; the law 
does not permit a ſummons, or oblige 
any perſon to give in their evidence; 


they 


tan) 
they muſt do it uncompelled. Turks, 
unleſs your dependants, will not ap- 
pear in favour of a Chriſtian or a Jew: 
the mere force of money muſt bring 
them into court. If they really know 
the juſtice of the cauſe, and had ſeen 
the fact, they generally expect the 
higher bribe; and that in proportion 
as they think their evidence material. 
If it be for a Chriſtian againſt a Turk, 
it is ſcarce e paſlible at a toengage : 
them. 
A Greek built a bs id planted 
a large garden on a piece of ground 
which had been poſſeſſed by his family 
near fourſcore years: all the Hoggets, or 
deeds of conveyance, were in his hands, 
paſſed in due form of law by the origi- 
nal Turkiſh proprietor from whom the = 
eſtate had been purchaſed, He neverthe - 
leſs found himſelf ſuddenly attacked 
with a law. ſuit by a grandſon of that 
Turk, who declared that his grandfather 
had 
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ther and he had beef long abſent on the 


had net ſold the groun 


Grand Seignor's ſervice in the Perſian 
war, they could not have put in their 
claim before; but that he had now 
the witneſſes to prove that the Greek's 
deeds of conveyance were abſolutely 


| falſe, And therefore infiſted te be Put | 
Ren pn am eRate. I yo as 


The only reſource the Greek Had 
Kiva vas, to reniove his ſuit from an 


inferiour court, to which he was -fum- 


moned, to thoVizir's divan y und this, 
as'he: was under foreign protection, he 
eaſily obtained. His intention by that 


| ſtep was not to bring it to a hearing; 
he knew that tlie witneſſes agaitſt him 
were ready, and that he ſhould inevit- 


ably loſe hisceauſe; but the uſe he 


made of it, Was t6-bribe ſote conf 


le officers of the Porte, tdifftkaten 


and deter his adverſary ; whilft wnder- 


hand he employed others-to hring him 


. * = 
* — 


to 


(- 34% 

to a compoſition, by which means he 
ſtopped all farther ae A ef 
at no'inconfiderable'expence. * / 

Theſe caſes happen daily to Chriſti. 
ans and Jews; eſpecially ſuch as the 
Turks ſuſpect, or know, to be opulent; 
often amongſt "the Turks themſelves, 
but with mofe caution, as they can 
outs wnνE,s each ther with greater fa- 
cility, and; as ino contentions of this 
ſort, the weight ef metal ill general- 
ly cruſfi the poorer antagoniſt. Hence 
it may appear, how Precarious are 
all purchaſes of Ianis or houſes; made 
by Chriſtians or Jews in Turkey; and 
yet it is their” re ume to 1 
ſeſs both. bis. en i 314 F 

A main deferice or proof in any de- 
renctüh Sab 4s a Fetvab, the previous 
opinion or deciſion of che Mufti. * The 
caſe is put to him in fictitious names, 
and concludes with the demand,'Whe- 


__ 2 has, or has not, a right againſt 
7 Omar? 


.(- 344, ) 
Onur 2 Under this is written. the Muf- 
ti's anſwer, which is fimply, He bas, or, 
He has not. He can, or, He cannot. At 


the bottom of the paper the Mufti figns 
his name, always rare en 


The poor ſervant of God.“ 
Now, generally, this poor Finke 


of God“ never reads the caſe; but 
leaves the whole conſideration of it 
ic his Fetvab , Eminz, or deputy, who, is 
generally well . bribed before · hand; 


He ſtates the caſe in his own. manner, 


and inſtructs the Mufti how be ſhould 


ſubſcribe it, This is ſo true, that there 


frequently appear oppoſite Fetvabs in the 


ſame cauſe; ſo that when a party thinks 


Himſelf ſecure in the Mufti's deciſion, he 
finds it of no effect in court, nor 


likened to, but often totally re jected, 
One principal uſe to be made of 


them. is, that when the judge is well 


ſecured by a bribe, though on the un- 


jut fide, he will lay a ſtreſs on the de- 


6 ciſion 


cikon of the 1% as perkectiy Juſt, 
and ſhelter his on iniquity un- 
der that ſanction; or at the worſt, 
when contradictory Fetvabs appear, he 
may favour the unjuſt by exhorting 
the contendin 94. * wt an accom- 
modation. * 

Falſe es Gould be aides 
according to the Koran; however, that 
happens but ſeldom. Now and then a 
notorious vagrant and offender, detect- 


ed in his perjury, if it be in a cauſe 


againſt ſome great man, is led through 
the ſtreets on an aſs, with his face to- 
wards the tail, and an inſcription. de- 
claring him a Kbat, or falſe witneſs. 
But even this is ſeldom ſeen, except it 


de on the acceſſion of a Sultan. A new 


reign is generally uſhered in by ſore 


fuch examples. The prince declares he 
will rule according to law, juſtice, and 


truth: as a proper warning therefore 


to the people, the Vizir lays hold of 


be half 5 


teſted. 


( 146 ) 
half a dozen of theſe witneſſes, and 


executes that pompous ſentence. A pu- 


niſhment ſo trivial has rather a ridicu- 


lous than a ſerious effect; ſo that the 


city of Conſtantinople ſwarms with 
theſe wretches : but were it even capi- 


ral, it may be juſtly thought their 
numbers would not diminiſh ; for they 


are encouraged by the men of the 


law, as the principal means by which 
their judges, who are temporary, and 


almoſt annually removed, make ſud- 
den fortunes, ſo as to enable them to 


ſubſiſt whilſt they are out of office. 


To do their courts of law all the 


: raftice I can, I ſhall conclude with two 
remarkable deciſions, one of which 
fell under my own knowledge; the 


other 1 have been told is well at- 


A ſhip freighted at a by 


Turks, to convey them and their mer- 
chandize, conſiſting in rice and dates, 


to 


{ 247 )) 


told thoſe freighters who were on 


board, that he could not ſave the 
ſhip, nor their lives, but by throw- | 
ing into the oa all the goody. upon 


deck. 125 | 
They conſented not only for ahe m- 


ſelves, but for other freighters, who 
were at Couftantanople. When the r 85 


„4A 3. 


| board Jene with the others, to ſue 
the maſter of the ſhip, in order to re- 


cover the value of the goods he had 


thrown over- board. The Moulab of Ga- 


lata, before whom he was ſummon- 
ed, had the caſe fully repreſented to 


him; and his deputy, as ſunt, had | 


the promiſe of a reward. _ 

When the parties appeared, and the 
witneſſes were examined, the Moulab 
reflected a- while, took down his book, 


and gravely opening it, rold them, *the 


Lz book 


w Conſtantinople, met with a violent 
ſtorm in the paſſage. The maſter 
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book declared, that the maſter ſhould 
pay the true value of thoſe: very 
' goods ;” that is, what the freighters 
could prove by witneſſes any one 
would give for them, or what they 
were really worth on board of the 
ſhip, at the very moment the maſter 
was conſtrained to throw them into 
the ſea; the only means by which he 
could fave the lives of the paſſengers, 
amongſt whom were the perſons who 
now ſued him for ir, | 

The freighters ran out of court to 


find witneſſes; but the judge, who 
knew it was no object on which any 


evidence would, or could dare to ap- 
, pear, without further hefitation gave 
his written decree in favour of the 
maſter. 

The ſecond caſe was before a young 
Cadi at Smyrna. A poor man claimed 
a houſe which a rich man had ufurp- 


ed. The former n his deeds 
and 


( 149. ) | 
and inſtruments to prove his right, but 


the latter had provided a number of 


witneſſes to invalidate them; ; and to 
ſupport their evidence the more effec- 5 
ally, he preſented the Cadi with a bag. | 
containing, five hundred ducats: the 
Cadi received i it. 5 When it came to 4 


hearing, the poor man told his ſtory, 


produced... his Writings, but wanted 
witneſſes, that moſt eſſential and only 


valid proof of the merits of his cauſe. 


The other, provided with witneſſes, : 


laid his . whole ſtreſs on them, and 


on his adverſary' s defect in law, who 
could produce none: he urged the 


_ Cadi therefore to give ſentence in his 
favour. 


After the moſt profiling ſolicitations, 
the judge calmly drew out from un- 
der his ſopha the bag of five hundred 
ducats, which the rich man had gi- 
ven him as a bribe; ſaying to him very 

mm . 


( 150 ) 1 
gravely, te You have been much mit. 5 
taken in the ſuit; for if the poor 
* man could bring no witneſſes in con · 
« firmation of his right, I "myſelf « can 
60 produce at leaſt flve hundred: * he 
then threw him the bag with reproach 
and | indignation, and decreed the houſe 
to the poor plaintiff, ee 
Such inſtances may happen once in 
an age, and deſerve to be tranſmitted 
to poſterity ; and, indeed, they are 
frequently related by the Turks them - | 
felves, as moſt extraordinary arid un: 


common examples. 5 8570 


CHAP. ge 


Py Anbeſſrs—and thei Audirnees, 21 


HE : Turks - RAD properly 5 | 


idea of the law of nations : 
| they conſider themſelves as the only 


nation on earth, and regulate their 


whole conduct with others on poſi- 
tive compact, ſpontaneous conceſſions, 
or uſage and cuſtom. | 


Foreign ambaſſadors, therefore, have 
no other ſecurity but written conceſ- 
fions, of which they have copies, or 


ſuch privileges unwritten, as their 
predeceſſors made uſe of. 

No- longer than- about fifty years 
ago, a Vizir, Jin Aly Baſbaw, thought 
them only civil ſpies, and was for re- 
moving the reſidence of ſuch trouble- 
ſome gueſts to. the Prince's- Iſland, nine 
miles from Conſtantinople. 
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As the trading powers. remote from 


the Turks have no reciprocal advan- 
tages to grant them, their ambaſſadors 


in Turkey muſt ſubmit to ſuch terms 
as the government pleaſes to allow; 
and it is more ſurpriſing their:capitula- 


tions or conceſſions have been ſo well 
obſerved, than if they had been totally | 
_ neglected. 


When there were c only TRIS 5 | 
ſadors and one reſident in Turkey, the 
character was ſupported with greater 


dignity, and held in \ higher eſteem by 
the Turks. 


It is true, 4 their e | 


3 was not the moſt ſociable, but yet 


it ſeemed the beſt calculated to engage 


reſpect and eſteem. They copied the 
manners of the great men among the 


Turks; viſiting rarely; but when they 
did, it was with all the pomp of Eaſt- 
ern oſtentation: they dreſſed for that 
day in the moſt eee manner, 

| had 


(; $88; '): 


had their ſervants in rich liveries, and 


five or ſeven led horſes, were it only 
to croſs a narraw ſtreet. . They never 
appeared in the ftreets on common oc- 


caſions, nor went over from Pera, 
where their reſidence i is, to Conſtanti- 
nople, but with all the pomp and ſhew. 


of repreſenting the perſon of a great 


monarch :- if to viſit Sancta Sophia, or 


toſee a Beiram, it was with written 
commands. furniſhed to them. by: the 
Porte, who. took. care to have them 
eſcorted and attended by proper offi- 
cers: in ſhort, an ambaſlador wag 


thought by the Lower Turks to be * 
different being from the others of his 


nation; he was ſeldom ſeen; and 


when be: ſhewed himſelf, he appeared 


with the ſplendor of the S of- 
ficers in their own court. 


Within..theſe thirty years, Soak 


miniſters of the . order are in- 


creaſed, 


| 
| 


(:. 584 }: 
creaſed, and with the four ambaſſadors | 
make- up ten. | 
The eager deſire the princes of 
Chriſtendom have ſhewn to obtain the 
Grand Seignor's friendſhip at any rate, 


nas greatly heightened the enormous 


vanity of the Porte; and the increafed 
number of miniſters has rendered the 
whole body leſs reſpeQable 3 in the wee 
of the people. 

If, perhaps, the ſame maxims could 
have ſubſiſted, which had formerly 
been the rule of conduct amongſt the 
four ambaſſadors, the ſame conſe- 
quences would have yet reſulted : but, 
however neceſſary it may be, men 
uſed to freedom, and to living i in their 
own way, cannot eaſily ſubmit to ſuch 
conſtraint; and, indeed, there are few 
who can ſuffice to themſelves, or 
find a ſufficient fund of entertainment 
in their own minds. A tacit compact 


( dugs 1 
mas exiſt for a few years among four, 
but it is almoſt impoſſible among ten: 
ſo that, as difficult as it was formerly 
to ſee an ambaſſador, you now meet 
them,-or miniſters of the ſecond rank, 
whom the people have not learnt to 
diſtinguiſh from them, at every cor- 
ner of the ſtreets, and in every part 
of the city. They make no ſcruple, 
at preſent, to viſit” an Armenian, a 
Greek, or Jew, to run over to a Beiram, 
or any publick ſhew::\ ſometimes they 
meet with an inſult, which they con- 
ceal; often with a puſh, which an in- 
ſolent Turk will croſs the way to give 
them; and is commonly followed with 
the epithet Ghizour, or infidel, the Turk- 
| iſh epithet of deteſtation and contempt. 
If an accident of the moſt ſerious 
nature were to happen to them in Con- 
ſtantinople, they can expect little or 
no ſatis faction; for the Porte would 
immediately throw it on their own im- 
prudence, | 


and confequently no complaints made 


If - 146 9 


prudence, and tell them plainly, as 


they have done on ſuch occaſions, that 


ambaſſadors ſhould not expoſe them- 
ſelves in a crowd, but acquaint the 
Forte when they have buſineſs a- 


broad, and then they would be wo 


youwy ſecured from inſult. 


In this tuteion, where public mi- 
alters; are admitted on ſtipulated con- 


_ ditions and only cuſtomary privileges, 


as cafily withdrawn as granted, it be- 
hoves them more particularly to live 


with great cirtumſpection; to ſupport 


dignity with the Turks, and maintain 


decency and order in their families. g 


Wherever this conduct! is duly ob- 
ferved and practiſed, few inconvenien- 
cies have ever ariſen in Turkey. With 


ſuch à demeanor the ambaſſador will 


find a ſatis faction i in Himſelf, eaſe and 


order in his family, no revels amon gft 


his domeftics, no riots and no inſults: ; 


to 


Cann) - | 
| o himſelf, or to the Porte, both: of , 
which will otherwiſe too frequently hap- 
pen. The Turks bave a homely pro- 
verb, which-they have not improperly 
applied on fuch occaſions: * the fiſh 
© ſtinks firſt at the head; meaning, 
That if the ſervant is diſorderly, it is 
becauſe the maſter is ſo. 

The dignity and importance PIER 
ed by ambaſſadors in their repreſenta- | 
tive character was, for ſome ages, it 
ſhould ſeem, thought too much on a 
level with perſonal ſovereignty, to ad- 
mit of a fixed e, or e | 
at any court. E 

In, thoſe times, therefore, anbaſ- | 
dors were ſent only on very extraor- 
dinary, and temporary occaſions ; as, 
on ſettling ſome immediate important 
point in conteſt; on a negotiation of 

marriage; or, more generally, on the 

concluſion of a long and bloody war; 

Probably, as a public mark of fin- 
75 "A LY cere 


(© 38) 
rere reconciliation, and as proper o 
ice to the ſubjects for their future con- 
duct, authenticating the N of 
their mutual intercourſe. 1 
The Turks religiouſly ate this 
latter very ancient cuſtom : ambaſſi« 
dors never appear reciprocally but af. 
ter a war; and wherever the frontier 
is removed by the events of that war, 
there the exchange of 3 in 
the two courts is made. 1 
S ſoon as the e at on 
the Turkiſh frontier, the Grand Seig- 
If nor is conſidered as his hoſt, and the 
Il | officer who receives him, ſtiles him the 
| Grand Seignor' s Muſephir, his gueſt ; 
34 whether it is by ancient cuſtom a- 
mongſt them, a remnant of the gene- 
ral hoſpitality of former times, or 
from the reſpect in which they hold 
the office of ambaſſador; or whether 
it be only a parade of the Grand Seig- 
nor's power and magnificence; what- 
: 1 ever 


** * 


4A -ww9 ») 
ever be the motive, he is, immediately 
provided with every neceſſary for his 
journey, or a conſiderable allowance 
is given him i in money, which is con- 
tinued during his ſtay at Conſtanti- 
n 1 Fw 

The ambaſſador Fan a commercial 
power claims the ſame right, and en- 
Joys it, though in a leſs degree ; his 
neceſſaries, however, are fully ſuppli- 
ed: but as ſoon as the journey ends, 
that emolument ceaſes. x 

A Vizir Aga is ſent by the Porte to 
receive him on the frontier, and to 
conduct him ſafe; his route is traced, 
his reſting-days in the ſeveral towns 
are fixed, as alſo: the Thaym, or allow- 
ance, he is to have for his ſubſiſtence, 
and the number of horſes and carts al- 
lotted for his ſervants and baggage: 
he is treated with reſpect and diſtinc- 
tion, and as well provided as the road 


will afford : the ſeveral diſtricts of the 
| country 


'( x60) 
country furniſh the expence, and it i 
paſſed at the treaſury in the article of 
their contributions. 5 1 
The countries through which the 
_ Chriſtian minifters paſs, are generally 
gainers by it: for if one dollar is ne- 
ceffary to defray their expence, in add 
ing another as a regale to the Vixir- 
Asa, they obtain from him a receipt 
for four, which they paſs to the Orand 
Seignor as really paid. 8 

It is worth remarking with what 
incredible precaution, politeneſs, and 
lenity, the commiſfary, or Viæir-Ago, 
treats the Turks in the courſe of this 
Journey ; but when he comes among 
the Bulgarian Chriſtians, if the ambaſ- 
ſador does not interfere, he will not 
reſtrain himfelf from uſing them with 
the crueleſt oppreſſion and indignity. 

The flattering proſpect with which 
an ambaſſador is iſſued into the Grand 


Seignor's territories, gives him not only 


(1831 J) - 
the hopes tof a continuarice, but of an: 


| agreeable reception and e N _ | 
| the throne of the prince. 55 
When he arrives, he is wits 
by a meſſage from the Vizir, flattered 
and careſſed by a number of Greeks, 
. Armenians, and Jewiſh dependants, 
with a ſervility the loyeh ; and, en a 
. and moſt-difſgufting,” 3 
| The firſt opening of his bundlen; is — 
to the Vizir : they both ſeat themſelves, | | 
the ambaſſador on a ftoal;- the Vizir 1 
on the corner of his ſofa; mutual cix _ 
WH vilities paſs between them, without 1 
5 any variation in language fince- the 
y empire began, He is told, that as 
þ long as his maſter: obſerves; the laws 
t of friendſhip with them, the Grand 
1 Seignor will correſpond.” The honours | 
of the Caftan, {weetmeats, - coffee, ſher- | | 
1 bet, and perfume, are preſented to him; | | 
1 but when he . departs. they clap thei 
7 hands, hiſs him out of the room, and = 
e . 8 : M : x twg 
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two officers who attend him, one on 
each fide, attempt at half-way, io 
make him turn and ſalute the Vizir, 


who never ſtirs off his corner: he who 


forgets his character may be ſurpriſed 
into it; but he who does not, keeps 
on ow Ker and r on og don | 


ers. - 
On & an eden dn ffeted att 20 
juſting the ceremonial with an ambaſ. | 


gor cho thought himſelf offended, 
mis uſage was redreſſed, Rs 
| hoped continues no longer: ebe. 


How greatly foever fuch e 


may ſnock the delicacy of a man jea- 


lous of his maſter's dignity, he has 
à much more humiliating ſcene to go 
through, ': at a ene n _ Grand | 


u- 


The time n for: ths” Une 


ador te be over the water * is the morn- 


* The anballidor's houſe is in the faburb- of pe- 
LY ns from . by a ſmall bay or 


ing, 


o 


ing, at the | 


WE 4 1 5 
re; Hof day: on bislands 
ing he is received by the Chiaou Bali, : 
or marſhal of the court, in a bouſe, | 
deſtined for. that purpoſe, the ſtairs of 


which are no better than a ladder, and 7 


the room fit rather for tlie reception of 


a Poliſh Jew: than. 105 a man of. his 


dignity. e 
Often, 400 indeed 8 4 


Chia Baſhi is not there at the . ; 
| fador's. arrival; but the common ex- 
cuſe is, that he is detained. 1 0 
moſche at his prapers. fo 


When the firſt civilities. are over, 
an inſinua tion 18 made to the ambaſ- 
ſador, that he muſt expect the Chiaoux 
Boſvi will ride at his right hand, This 
part of the ceremonial, long conteſted, | 
bus never 1 * M3 the Turks, ex- of 


5 of. 55 8 i is . port fo Bio 
ping: this he muſt uk whenever he comes into 
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1 
cept only when they have been beaten 


into it, leaves the ambaſſador the ſole 


reſource of proteſting g3 ; all other oppo- 
ſition i is in vain: he, however, infiſts, 


that a gentleman of his retinue ſhall 
ride at his left. With whatever ſeem- 
ing reluctance they admit this claim, 


if urged with proper reſolution it ſuc- 
ceeds. It has indeed been often pro- 
ductive of ſerious conteſtation and dif. 
order in the march ; and ſometimes al- 
moſt of a ſuſ] penſion of the audience. 
After waiting ſome time in that mi- 
ſerable chamber at the water-ſide, the 
Vizir's command arrives to let them 
know, that he is ready to depart from 
the Porte to the Seraglio. The ca- 


valcade then begins, and marches in 


ſtate to the Vizir's door, where, whe- 


ther it rains, hails, or- ſnows, the am- 
baſſador muſt remain on horſeback i in 


the ſtreet to ſee his pomp, and to ſa · 
lute his highneſs and his whole court, 
. | | e . 10 


t 


as ao paſs by. When they are iche 
gate of the wrt *he ambaſſador's 
train advances ſlowly: on his arrival, 
he finds the VIC ſeared i in” UP Arat 

chamber. Fr ; 
In the middle of this: chats an 
old ſquare ſtool is prepared for the am: - 
baſſador; and he is there fixed, if the 
ſtool can ſupport him, at leaſt for two 
hours, hearing the deciſion of cauſes 
he does not underſtand. But if it be a 
pay- day for the Janiſſaries arid Spahis, 
and this the Turks generally chuſe, he 
is entertained with ſeeing about two 
thouſand: four hundred yellow bags 
of money told out and diſtributed; 
and this laſts at leaſt, four hours; ſo 
that in a cold day, without a furred 

coat, his very vitals may freeze; and 


at any time the ſpine of his back muſt 


ſuffer cruelly, for he bas nerhing o 
| J or cafe iu: 7s 


_ whilſt the Vizir preſſes his gueſt to eat, 
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a new one ſucceeds : the dinner is 


ſeryed ; the ambaſſador fits on bis ſtool, 
the Vizir on his elevated ſopha; a 
round table is brought between them, 
at each fide of which is placed a band 


kerchief folded yp to wipe the mouth 


and n hog 10 eee Ty 


in like a torrent. A eren ſtands 


near the ambaffador with his arms 
bare: bis office is to tear a fowl" in 


pieces, and to lay the choiceſt morlels 
of it before him, all which he per- 


forms with his fingers; he commends 
without ceaſing the excellent dinner, 


and, perhaps, enters into familiar 


- converſation with him: and at the laſt, 


to crown the ee one eee of 
mMerbet is ſerved,” 4 2x 
The Grand e all the: while 


peeps through a dark window: to ſee 
T=37A EE f 
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the whole entertainment, and as. n 


as it en artnet his aud 5 
room. FE”; e c fu 
The W bis 


14. 


 talkiſh, or . in writing to the Vizir, 


to tell him. that the monarch is on bis - 
throne : he receives it with the utmo 
ſubmiſſion, firſt touches his — 4 
With it, then kiſſes it, and having read 
i, puts jt. into his breaſt, and departs, 
After his departure, the ambaſſa- 
eee told he tat croſs the court - 
yard to go tothe audience: he is Pre- 


ceded by the Chiaoux: Babi. with all his 


oflicers and attendants, richly clad. 


But he does not inmediately enter 


* 


the audience room; he is ſtopt in te 


way of bench, is a ſingle old board, 
on which, at other times, grooms, 
oſtlers, and ſculliqns lie to fun them- 


ſelves, though it ſametimes ſerves them 
1 for *_—_ — on thi, mot 


court-yard;:i where, under a tree, by | 


4 90-1 8 


he Avatar not wait too long ftariding, 
they defire him to ſit, till he is veſted 
with the Caftan. They do not examine 
whether this bench is wet or dry, clean 
„ dirty, nor whether it rains or 
ſnows. As ſoon as the ceremony of 
| veſting i is over, two. Copigis-Boſvis ſeize - 
bim by che ſhoulders, and conduct 
him! in. He finds the monarch at one 
rorner placed on his ſopha, higher 
by much than èommon, and covered 
with a canopy; his legs rather pend- 
ing: at his ſide lies a rich ſword, with 
ſome regalia- He eyes the ambaſſ⸗ 
dor aſke w, hears his harangue, whidh, 
were it ſpoken with the eloquence: of 
Cicero, would gain little attention: 
nor does: it import in what language 
it is pronounced for the real one is 

given in to the Vizir before, tranſlated 
by the Dragoman, or - interpreter of 
'the Porte j who,: after the ambaſſador 
nas finiſhed, : repeats it extempore, in 

„ e . 


( 169 * 
- the Turkiſh "AIR; to the ane 
Seignor. me 2917 

The ——_— Ss. a Pa 10 
the. Vizir, who: advances towards the 
middle of the room, and anſwers. -the, . 
' ambaſſador in their uſual common 
place language : * this the interpreter 
explains, and thus the audience 1 | 
and the ambaſſador is diſmiſſed. 

After all 1 1s, OVer, he expects 10 > be 
| adivencs from the. tediouſneſs of that 
day, and without farther obſtacle to 
mount his horſe, and be gone 1 he 
mounts, it is true; but in the ſecond 
quadrangle: of the Seragho, he is ſtop⸗ | 
ped, and obliged to wait on horſeback 
under a tree; until the Vizir paſſes be- 
fore him on his return home & and then 
he is ſuffered to depart. b 5 

perſonal vanity, or en "pride, 
has not permitted Chriſtian writers to 
et this eremonia in its true light; 5 
_ dome ambaſſadors have been for 
ſoltening 


* 12 * " wp. 4 


( wv 7 
Wfiening arid palliating the ink of 
its indecorum. They have gone ſo far 
as even to pretend, that the preſents 
they carry, and which they are obliged 
to give at every audience, reflect ho- 
nour on themſelves as the givers, but 
not on the Turks as receivers. 1 
| Whoever is acquainted with the Ori- 
ental. practice, and Knows the oſtenta- 
tion, pride, and hau ghrineſs of Turk- 
ifh government, muſt know that they 
Lock upon, and conſider uch e 
as actual tribute. 
There is one of their Sehbeeeng 


courts who have taken it in à true, 


and a becoming ſenſe; and ſtipulaied 
in their treaties, that preſents ſhall be 
reciprocal, that they ſhall beexetinbged, 

but not inſolently eracted. 2 
We may be ſurpriſed that nears 
have not followed this example; but 
what appears more furpriſing, is, that 
1 never took into ſerious con- 
2 Rn |  fideration | 


k "Ws } 
aids s eee 1 
repreſentatives. It is ſurely ſtrange 
that the Imperial court ſhould have ne- 
glected it at the treaty of Paſſarowitz, 
ſince they thought it expedient at that 
time to make it an expreſs article, 
« That their ambaſſadors ſhould appear 
« at cheſe audienges i in what dreſs they 
« pleaſed.” .. For, before that time, 
they were obliged. to uſe the Turkiſh 
habit, - They moſt certainly were nat 
informed of all the monifying parti: 
culars I have related, or they choſe tio 
paſs over with contempt, what might 
appear to them only. the e 
tion of a Turkiſh r 
I muſt, however, obſerve, that ex- 
cept the, mortifications. which attend 


an audience, it may on the whole be 5 


cumbered with diſagreeable buſineſs, 
ſuch as may interfere with the intereſts 


aid, that if ambaſſadors are not in- 


{ 272 5 
of Turkiſh individuals, or of Aesch 


in general, they may live in Tuikey 
with great ne kgs and ſatis . 
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JROVIDENCE has, for good and 

wiſe purpoſes, implantedin human 
nature, not only a principle of felf-pre- 
ſervation, but al moſt like wiſe as general. 


ly a favourable opinion ofpurſelves: both 
theſe principles, if rightly directed, tend 


to a moſt ſalutary end, the one to pre- 
ſerve and reſtrain men from laviſhing 
away a life they did not give them 


ſelves; the other, to raiſe a proper ſpi- 


rit of emulation, that individuals might 


be excited to become uſeful to each 
: ther, and to > the de mene which 
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J 
But the mis fortune i is, that ſelf:love | 


— miſleads and deceives 4 - 
kind: they are too apt to be prejudiced - 


in their own favour, and think their 


powers and capacities can carry them 
through the moſt arduous and compli- 
cated undertakings, of which they 
have ſcarce a ſin gle idea, before _ 
enter upon them. 
Hence I have obſerved is! with: re- 
ſpect to foreign politics, moſt men 
are apt to over- rate their abilities; we 
ſcarce meet with one that has been 
abroad, who does not-think but he 
could greatly diſtinguiſh himſelf, were 
he ſo happy as to be ſent out a miniſter 
or negotiator, Their vanity. is ſuch, 
that they imagine they ſhould make 
as great a figure in negotiation and 
public buſineſs at foreign courts, as in 
matters of taſte, in richneſs of dreſs, in 
ſplendid equipage, and the gaudy 
N of feaſts and entertainments. 
FF * Vnfor. 


« That all ] knowledge ariſes from ex- 
E perience; that, therefore, new ex- 
u perience is the beginning of new 


6 174 3 
| Vafortunately thoſe that have this 
bigh idea of their merit are greatly 


| miſtaken: miracles are ceaſed, and nei- 


ther theſe nor any other men are bleſt 


with divine inſpiration, or any extraor- 
dinary gift of intuition. But we know 
for certain, that the mind of man is 
formed to improve by time, labour, 


and application, as well as by experi- 


ence, which contributes to ſtore it with 


its peculiar qualifications, which are | 
neceſſary to adminiſter it with ſuc- 
ceſs, and none more ſo than: ay 2 a 


foreign negotiat . 
A modern i * his 0 * 


« knowledge ; and the increaſe of expe- 
«.rience the beginning af the . 
« of Ne #13 
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The occurrences of life or tnkncks 
which-we-paſs through in a long ſe- 
ries of years, ſufficieatly confirm ws 
truth of this obſervation, | 5 

Zamoſki the great; chancellor of 5 Po- 
land, who had commanded the army of 
that nation, raiſed kings to the throne, 
refuſed the erown, and diſtinguiſhed 


was looked upon. by all his cotempo» 


raries as the wiſeſt man of the age in 
which he lived. After he had oonduct- 
ed buſineſs of the higheſt i importance, 
for many years with great reputation, 
he happened one day to be ſurpriſed 
leaning on his elbow, and buried 
in a profound reverie. Upon their 
inquiring into. the fubje& | of his 
meditation, he made anſwer, that he 
had been endeavonring to recollect the 
various tranſactions of his paſt life, 
and that he was aſtoniſhed and con- 


«5 founded 


— —— — 
* 
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Founded by a view of the great num. 


ber of errors he had committed, and of 
the dangers to which he had expoſed 
the nation, merely for want of ſuf- 
ficient experience to direct him. 
If, therefore, practical knowledge is 


to be acquired only by experience, the 
firſt ſtep any one ſhould take, who is 
intended for a political employment, 


ſhould be to endeavour to ſupply the 
want of practice. There are two ſtu 
dies which may, in this reſpect, be of 


great ſervice to him, I mean the ſtudy 


of books and that of men: though nei- 


ther the one nor the other can ever fully 


anſwer that great end of experience; 
however, even the een informa · 
tion which both can enge _—_ be | 


of conſiderable utility. n 


All human affairs Hg a fore 


of rotation; ſo that, in a certain 
period of years, the connexions and 
ee of princes and ſimilar circym- 


ſtauces 


ö 
q 


4. "074. - y ? 
ſtances in the political world: are re- 


produced: when caſes paſt cane pro- 
perly adapted to thoſe preſent, and the 


conſequences reſulting from the former 
pointed out * Fabſequent facts, they 
help to 1 r nount many difficulties, 
and throw à new n into the 
ſcale of cbnvictionnsnn | 
The chief preparatory audies of che 
foreign miniſter ſhould therefort be the 
interior conſtitution and exterior inte- 


reſts of his own country, that he may 


up DYE doubt, concernin 8 them; for it i 


would argue groſs ignorance, if he 
ſhould not be thoroughly acquainted 


with what both heé and his country 
are fo highly intereſted in. He ſhould 
likewife make it his ſtudy to attain | 


rope; ſince the remarkable alteration ' 


they underwent in the laſt century. 
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by the treaty of Weſtphalia. But 
he ſhould endeavour to make a mi- 
nute and particular inquiry into 
the real ſtate of thoſe intereſts dur- 


ing this century; and, more eſpecially, 


he ſhould examine how far the politi- 


cal and commercial intereſts of that 
court with which he is deſtined to 
negotiate, have been, and are connected 
with thoſe of his own court: whether 
they have varied; when, and on what 
motives and reaſons, as well as by what 
means they may again be united, to 
common and reciprocal advantage. 


Many, I fear, will take it for gra * 
ed, that the knowledge of books is 


ſuperfluous, and that the communicat- 


ing of ſuch intelligence as they pick 
up at court, will be their chief employ- 


ment. It muſt, indeed, be acknow- 
ledged that great affairs preſent them- 
ſelves only at certain periods; matters 


of importance do not every day occur: 


4 99 
but even this ſeemingly trivial affair of 
writing ſuch news as he may be oc- 
caſionally informed of, becomes, if 
rightly conſidered, of much impor- 
tance; for it will be found that it 
requires the knowledge of paſt alli- 
ances, connections, and intereſts of 
courts, which can be acquired only by 
reading their hiſtory, - or ſuch au- 
thentie records of paſt facts as may be 
entirely depended upon; whence we 
may combine with their preſent ſitu- 
ation, the probability, truth, or falſe- 
hood of the reports we hear, or ſuch as 
are confidently told us for truth. 

We muſt be upon our guard a gainſt 
credulity and diſtruſt of every relator 
of political intelligence; for courts 
have ſometimes the ſkill to impoſe 
on the foreign miniſter, by means of 
artful inteHigencers, ſo that he may be 
tempted either fo alarm, or lull in 
profound ſecurity his own court, ac- 

| MN 2. a 


> a 
cording as they happen to have in view 
the gaining of ſome preſent or tempo- 
rary point. Repeated miſtakes of this 
kind, or ſometimes one of impor- 
-tance, by which his court is miſled, will 
cauſe him to be conſidered as light and 
futile, and, of conſequence, as a man 
not fit to be ple in nn 3 
tranſactions. | of 
But, however uſeful or ry 
ſuch information from books may be 
to the ſtateſman, it muſt be hoarded up 
like a treaſure, and produced only in 
caſe of an abſolute neceſſity. Pedantry 
and an affectation of learning are moſt 
| 5 likely to be conſidered by men of good 
underſtanding as vain parade and often- 
tation, and, of conſequence, produce 
contempt ; beſides, they may even 
pique and mortify the vanity of an ig- 
norant man, who being ſenſible of his 
6s own defects, will look upon them as 


| inſults, and reſent them accordingly. 
| SETS | But 


r 
But this is not the only taſk in- 
curndaid' upon our negociator ; for, 
with the ſtudies already mentioned, 
one more important, and ne, 
more difficult, is to be blended; 
mean that- of human nature, 1 
leads to that ſelf-knowledge fo often 
recommended in the celebrated axiom. 
of the ancient philoſophers, as includ 
ing the ſum of all ſcience; Noſce te ipſum, 
| KNOW THYSELF, So hard is this know- 
ledge to be acquired that it falls to the 
lot of very few; it is, however, incum- 
bent on thoſe who bave the difficult 
part of the ſtateſman and negotiator to 
act, upon the great ſtage of the world, 
to deſcend into themſelves in ſe deſcen- 
dere, as Perſius expreſſes it; and, laying 
ande all partiality and fondneſs for 
their own perſons, which moſt are too 
apt to idolize, take as fair a ſurvey as 
poſſible of their mental and animal 
powers ; and, in order to diſcover how 
far the former are capable of maſter- 
DD 88 --. - 
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ing and ſubduing the latter, to weigh 
the energy and force of their paſſions, 


and labour to ſettle the whole human 


ſyſtem in an habitual, or, for a certain 
time, in a ſeeming apathy. 5 

It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that the magnitude and extent of 
the immenſe book of the world, the la- 
byrinth of human nature, and the per- 
plexing ways of mankind, are beyond 


the reach of a young man's capacity. 


Experience alone can lead him to this 
knowledge, ſince thoſe who are grown 
grey in buſineſs, and quite hackneyed 


in the ways of men (as the celebrat- 


ed Shakeſpeare expreſſes it) at the cloſe 


of a long life, are but ill able to trace 


the various windings and receſſes of 
the mind, or to unfold the complicated 
and hidden ſprings of the human 


heart. 
The moſt therefore we can do, is 


to lay down ſome general rule for our 


conduct, however imperfect. 
Mankind, 


= .G0 


„ 

_ Mankind, with reſpect to their moral 
and intellectual qualities, may be con- 
ſidered under different views. : 
The wiſe man, He that thinks him- 
ſelf wiſe, that is, the artful cunning 
man, one of thoſe whoſe wiſdom Lord 
Bacon, diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
left-handed wiſdom, which may be an | 
confidered as folly. | 

- Wiſdom and ko appear to be 
convertible terms; and nothing can be 
more juſt than the well-known popu- 
lar maxim, That hone/ty is the. beſt Poli- 


: os Wiſdom and honeſty ſeem, in- 


deed, to be inſeparable; ; the wiſe man 


will not only ſee his duty, but his 1 in | 


tereſt, in being honeſt. 

Artifice and cunning imply a Jevia- 
tion from true wiſdom; and it is juſt- 
ly obſerved by the celebrated Roche- 
foucault, That they are figns of 2 


mean underſtanding. Since, therefore, 


whoever deviates from true wiſdom, at 
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„ » 
his ſame time, departs from honeſty, 
it follows that every man is a fool in 


the ſame degree he is a knave. Henee 


the characters of men may be re- 
duced to two ſpecies; namely, the wiſe 
and honeſt; and the artful and cun- 


ning, that is, in other words, the 


fool and the knave. 
There may be in ſome den 


— degrees of wiſdom, and in others de- 


grees of folly and knavery. But as 
there can be nothing in the human 
compoſition abſolutely perfect, degrees 


muſt conſtitute the total of a charac- 


ter. The point is how to trace and dif- 
cover theſe characters. | 
All general principles are vague and 
uncertain. A connection of buſineſs 
with men is therefore the ſureſt crite- 
rion. The ſagacity of our young 


ſtateſman muſt. conſpire to help his 


judgment. | Something he muſt un- 
avoidably venture, in 1 to acquire 


experience. 


( "55 ) | 
Sasbchy and penetration reſult from 5 
the frame and make of the mind; uſe 
will bring them to perfection. Truth 
has its ſeat in the mind; or, perhaps, as 
an able * negotiator has obſerved, is in 
the blood: conſtant practice, however, 
will infix the root ſo deep that it r | 
never be eradicated. | . 
He muſt therefore Wie 2 | 
it his ſtudy to mingle and incorporate 
with the very texture of the man, ha- 
bitual truth, and with it thoſe great and 
rare virtues, its faithful attendants, pa- 
tience, modeſty, and complaifance. 
Cloathed with this armour, he will 
find himſelf prepared for every event, 
and able to encounter with ſucceſs the 
wiſe and honeſt, the violent and ſelf. 
ſufficient, the tricking and artiful man; 
he will have a thorough conviction, 
that the influence of theſe great and 


Temple's Miſcell. | 
| amiable 
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amiable qualities in the moſt impor. 


tant and difficult diſcuſſions, will meet 


with the warm applauſe and approba- 


tion of the firſt, ſoften the vehemence 
and arrogance -of the ſecond, and 
_ gently and without offence unveil the 
| Ginifter, deep defigns of the third; hence 
he will command eſteem, cement 
confidence, and found his reputation 
nnn e e 


I am aware that ſuch ae 


will be conſidered as empty ſpecula- 
tion, or an Utopian and viſionary ſyſ- 
tem: it will be objected, that to mix 
truth with virtue and politics, is like 
blending ſweet with bitter, and that 


it is impoſſible to reduce it to practice. 
I once met with an eminent divine 


= who appeared to be of that opinion, 


and who ſtarted with ſurpriſe, when 


J advanced theſe principles. In one 


fenſe he might. poſlibly be in the right; 


in ecclefialtions nes It may be found 
impracti- 
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impracticable ; 3. but! am arg i in civil it 
is not. | | 
1 will readily grant, PER N Was 
a time when political negotiations were 


made up of fraud, knavery, and chi- 
cane; and this was perhaps owing to 


a cauſe ſuſpected by few, I mean to the 
influence of 1gnorance and ſuperſtition, 
This was in the age when the under- 


ſtandings of men were ſo darkened by 


both, and their intellectual eyes ſo 


| hood-winked by the friar's cowl, that 
truth and honeſty were entirely de- 


pendant upon the confeſſor, and 
mere acts of penance and devotion 
conſtituted the whole of religion. 


Thus Lewis XIth of France, and his | 


contemporaries, made all politics con- 


ſiſt in fraud and deceit; and prided ; 
themſelves in poſſeſſing thoſe pernici- 


ous qualities in perfection. Abſolution 
by penance was the ſure means of 
purification; the remedy was caſy and 
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at hand; ſo they went on anaing and 
repenting. . 

Men are more -enlightened in the 
preſent age; the maxims of corrupt 
policy are now exploded; common 
. ſenſe has ſhewn mank ind, that inte- 
grity of heart muſt dictate the trueſt 
policy; they act on greater and more 
generous principles; and we muſt be 
indeed unfortunate if we have men 
to deal with of a baſe degenerate turn 
of mind, who look upon tricking i | 
low cunning as political wiſdom.” 

It may probably be aſked, how 
it is poſſible for a miniſter, in a va- 
riety of incidents and junctures, al- 
ways to adhere to truth and retain the 
reputation of probity? The rule is 
fimple and eaſy; prudence will ſug- 
2 geſt to him the dicenda and tacenda, What 
is proper to be ſaid, and what to be 
ſuppreſſed i in filence. Regard to truth 
; does not require that we ſhould ſay all 
we 
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thoughts, or anſwer an ill timed, im- 
pertinent queſtion: ſilence denies no 
truth; but when we ſpeak it ſhould be 
the truth to the beſt of our knowledge; 
we ſhould have an internal conviction 
that it is, ſuch; we ſhould never ad- 


vance falſe facts, nor deny true ones. 


—Even in caſe a political queſtion 
ſhould be aſked of a dangerous, ten- 


dency to the buſineſs in hand, and | 


thoſe who propoſe it ſhould be con- 


vinced the negotiator is fully informed : 


of the matter, inſtead of having re- 


courſe to equivocating and evaſions, 
he may tell them in a plain, open, 


honeſt way, chat the queſtion. is ill- 
| timed, that he is not at liberty to en- 


ter into an explanation, or give them | 


the ſatisfaction they require: when it 


is proper for him to anſwer, be will | 


behave with his uſual candour. : 


1 have 


we know, that we ſhould divulge our 
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I have conſtantly known ſuch con- 
duct ſucceſsful, and would therefore 
the more earneſtly recommend it: 
the honeſt and virtuous will highly 
_ approve of it, and artful men will at 
leaſt counterfeit and affect it; for al, 
and even the worſt of mankind, en- 
deavour to carry a face of honeſty, 
and to ſet themſelves up as e of 
truth and probity. 9 55 
Take a view of an Ade conduct, 
founded upon art and deceit; its baſis 
ö muſt be falſhood, and a lie laſts but for 
a day ; one untruth draws an infinite | 
ſeries of falſhoods after it; if we in- 
vent one, we muſt have recourſe to a 
thouſand more to ſecond and ſupport 
that. In this manner they will ſoon 
become habitual to us; and even when 
we afterwards ſpeak the language of 
truth, no body will believe us. We 
ſhall quickly be detected, and our cha- 


racter unmalked and expoſed to the 
| public. 
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public. Al confidence will be EO 


drawn from us. The world never for- 


give a deceit ; che ſelf-love and vanity | 


of mankind is too ſenſibly injured by 


it. When once the reputation of a ne- 


gotiator is blaſted, he becomes the 


dread of all men, vrhether he con- 


verſes with them or not; he is hated 
even by thoſe who are as bad as him- 
ſelf, and becomes an object of ſcorn 


and contempt in every eourt to which 


his name reaches. A 


Independent of the beauty of uk 


and the antecedent duty which lays a 
man under a moral obligation to ad- 


here to it, political examples of the ſuc- 
ceſs of both ſorts of conduct have fall- 
en under my notice, which 1 may ven- 
ture to recommend as eternal memien- 


tos to all negotiators. | 
A young miniſter, who had been for 


ſome time under a very able maſter, 


U 


was ſent upon a conciliating ſcheme to 


one 


| 

| 

the 

| 
-1 


4A 
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one of the moſt conſiderable courts in 
Europe: the two powers were invete- 
rately prejudiced againſt each orher, in- 
ſomuch that there was but little or no 
probability of his ſucceſs. He had a ſet 
of men to deal with, who had therepw 
tation of being the moſt conſummate 
negotiators of their age! the principal 
perſon with whom he was to tranſact 
buſineſs, was certainly one of the great- 
eſt and ableſt men that the world ever 


produced. Our young negotiator, in his 


interviews with them all, acquitted 
himſelf with reputation, but was par- 
ticularly approved by the premier; 
the affair was brought to a treaty, and 
concluded; thereby an axe was laid to 
the root of ſome of · the moſt impor- 
tant difficulties which had long ſub- 
ſiſted with the utmoſt animoſity be 
tween the two powers. After all was 
ſettled and concluded, and our nego- 
tiator was waiting with ſome impa- 
tience 


/ 
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tience to. > know b his future | 


| 1 * eee ait 
8. ed on him, the great man began by 
a xing what deſigns he had in view 
with reſpect to himſelf; whether he 
2 thought it was the intention of his ſo- 
vereign to continue him in the poſt he 
wen occupied, or, as his merit might 
| juſtly claim ſuch a reward, to place == 
him in a higher character at that or 
any other court? He anſwered with = 
T great modeſty, that he had no will of - 
his own, that he was reſigned to obey 
his royal maſter i in whatever ſtation he 
; ſhould think proper to place him; but 

5 that he would, doubtleſs, look upon it 
as a high honour to continue at that 
court. Worry 

The other thereupon told him that 

his reaſon for aſking him ſo many 
| Ni % 8 
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eh was, that as he had been con · 
cerned with him in a long ſeries of as 
difficult and intrieate negotiations as 
had been carried on for many years, 
and he had not only acquitted himſelf 
with great ability, but aRed on all 
occafions with the utmoſt truth and 
candour, he wiſhed he might continue 
at that court as long as he lived; 1 that 
this was likewiſe the defire of his 

maſter and all his colleagues; + that, 
if it were agreeable to his own incli- 
nation, he would undertake” to have 
him appointed to reſide with them in 
a higher character. The great man 
kept his prune; and our * Yung ne- 


=. This excellent was the has Sir Thomas 
3 who died Lord Grantham : a man of 
uncommon penetration, judgment, and knowledge ; ; 
the great celebrity of whoſe public tranſactions a- 
broad was only honoured at home by a tranſient re- 
membrance. From the univerſity he ſet out on fo- 
reign affairs, under that great and able ſtateſman 
— late lord Walpole ; he was GEE at 
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| gotiatow: reſided there many years, in 
high eſteem for his candour and Extras 
ordinary political abilities. 
Two other characters L knew, which 
mike: a ſtriking contraſt with that a- 
bove- mentioned: both had lived long 
in an oriental climate, and were of 
conſequence uſed to the eaſtern man- 
ners; Ar * men of no extenſive 


Paris bis 3 of the 3 in which Ration he 


went through immenſe buſineſs with great application 


and uncommon ability. At the important eriſis, when 


cardinal Fleury, after great mutual confidence and truſt 
in our court, grew tired, and projected a defection 5 
the ambaſſador, timely informed, reſolved to be 
beforehand with his eminente; he therefore en- 


gaged his own court to permit him to manage 


a conciliation. with the court of Vienna. For this 
purpoſe he diſpatched, very privately, Mr. Robin= 
ſon thither,, who, with great prudence and honour, 
accompliſhed the arduous negotiation of the treaty 
of 1731, curtailed all diſputes, royal and electoral, 
with that cburt; and remained there many years at- 
ter, in the higheſt reputation, and often the umpire 
of foreign affairs derten ſeveral other courts in 

Europe, | | 


O 2 "  know- 
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knowledge, or profound capacity ; H but 
had contracted the habits of the coun - 
try, and ſeemed to glory in ſurpaſſing 
the moſt ſubtle, cunning, artful Greek 
or Jew. They did not exert their abi- 
lities in their dealings with ſuch peo- 
ple only, but were Notorious | for ex- 
_ tending them to others, and to every 
courſe of buſineſs they were engaged 
„ 
With their. miniſterial oleic 
they indeed played a higher game; 
for, in order to carry on deception 
more effectually, they aſſumed the hy- 
pocritical maſk of religion. One of 
them boaſted that he had ſo thorough- 
ly ſtudied the Bible, that in caſe the 
whole book. ſhould happen to be de- 
ſtroyed, or totally loſt, he would un- 
dertake (as it is ſaid to have happened 
to the Pentateuch after the captivity) 
to furniſh a complete copy from his 
memory. "The other, infinuating and 
| ö crafty, 


t N 
crafty, was always very Kind to his 


chaplain, took care to counterfeit great 
zeal for religion, and was generally 


found reading the Bible, or had i t on 


a table hard by him. | 
It was, notwithſtandin g. notorious 5 

that both theſe men were conſtantly con- 

cerned inwrangling and diſputes ; that 


they were continually intriguing at the 


court where they reſided, with a view 
either to oppreſs or intimidate inno- 
cent men, and extort money from them 
to put an end to their perſecution. 
In their dealings with other mini- 
niſters, their conduct conſiſted almoſt 


intirely in deceit and falſhood; and 


one of them, in affairs of the laſt 1 im- 
portance in which the honour, dignity, 
and intereſt of his maſters were equally 


at ſtake, by a moſt ſiniſter and infa- 
mous impoſition, ſacrificed them all, 


and betrayed them to their natural ene- 


- my: 1 Was not his intention to act as 


=—_ he 
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he did, but ſo e was 5 his mind 
by diſhoneſty, that he could not ſee 
that the ſtraight and plain road of in- 
tegrity would lead him with certainty 
to his true end. In a werd, from 
their general characters it was well 
known, that they never examined 
truth or falſhood, right or wrong, and 
that they ſcrupled no means to gain 
their ends ; they were therefore hated 
and ſhuned, and all who had any 
dealings with them took care to be as 
much upon their guard as a prudent 
man would in a crowd, who is afraid 
of having his pocket picked, 
After a reſidence. of many years in 
the Eaſt, they were both recalled; one 
by the influence of family intereſt, to 
fill a poſt of importance at one of the 
moſt conſiderable courts in Europe; 
but no ſooner was his deſtination 
known, but that court poſitively re- 
fuſed receiving him: others were | 
5 attempted 
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attempted, / but with as little ſuc- 


ceſs. At laſt he was ſent to a court 
where he had nothing to do, aud where 
it was a matter of perfect indifference 


at that time, whether he was a 1 | 
or an honeſt man. 


The other had the 3 4 his 
eee ſpirit was dreaded at home, 


and it was therefore propoſed to ſend 


bim upon two foreign miſſions ; but 
his character was ſo well known at 
both places, that they refuſed to re- 
ceive him: he however contrived to 


wriggle himſelf into employments at 


home, perhaps by the aſſiſtance of his 
quondam chaplains, but died, and 
left behind him a family to be pro- 


- vided for by the Oy of better Cons 
ftians than himſelf, 


Theſe examples abundantly prove 
that integrity of heart, and an honeſt, 
candid behaviour, lead on to fortune, 


even at courts; and that their contra- 


 - ries 


41 
ries generally involve men in contempt 
and miſery. In a word, in political 
tranſactions, as well as in all other oc- 

currences of life, virtue is 3 
found to be its own reward, 
When a young negotiator: arrives at 
| the court where he is to refide, he 
ſhould endeavour to appear with an 
open, eaſy, chearful countenance. An 
air of reſerve and ſupercilious gravity 
alarms half mankind, and is apt to 
create ſuſpicions; he ſhould be penſive 
in the cloſet only. When he is in com- 
pany let him ſeem to enjoy it: in or- 
der to render himſelf agreeable he 
ſhould intirely diveſt himſelf of his na- 
tional prejudices ; he ſhould avoid giv- 
ing the preference to the manners and 
cuſtoms of his own country, and un- 
der: rating or diſparaging thoſe of the 
place he reſides at; on the contrary, he 
e nb er to N the er, 
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ſible. This conduct he ought to ob- 
erve, not only in great things. and of 
real importance, but in ſuch as are 
* and inſignificant; the 
mere faſhion of a coat, the cock of 
a hat, the turn of a toupee, may 
flatter. national vanity, and conciliate 
_ eſteem, For there are in all countries 
ten ſuperficial, light perſons for one wiſe 
man; and it is notunder-rating our own 
good ſenſe to fall in with ſuch follies 
as are of no conſequence; it is the 
wiſeſt way to conform to the multi- 
tude in indifferent matters, when we 
are obliged to live with them. Tx, 
The next and the grand point which 
a negotiator ſhould have in view, is to 
come at the knowledge of the true 
character of the prince at whoſe court 
he reſides; not from report, for that 
is often fallacious, but from facts. 
lle ſhould endeavour to find out who 
poſſeſſes his chief confidence, and up- 
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on 1 what grounds : in ſome courts it is 
a chancellor, in others a ſecretary of 


tate; ſome have councils before which 
all foreign buſineſs is laid, others 
have principal clerks who tranſact af- 


fairs under the fecretaries. Our nego- 
tiators ſhould ſtudy the true character 


of each of theſe counſellors the ex- 


tent of their knowledge, the inſfuence 
which it has in council, the degree of 
credit each is poſſeſſed of with the 


prince; but above all, which of theſe 


elerks has the chief ſhare in the dif- 
patch of buſineſs, and whether they 


act as creatures of the ren, or of 
the prime miniſter; FO nt 


It often happens in courts, dies men, 
to all appearance obſcure, are ſecreily 
poſſeſſed of» the higheſt degree of cre- 
dir with the fovereign ; that they are in 
fact prime miniſters, though they have 


not the title; or if they do not direct 


the: maſter ir n there 18, ge- 
At - | nerally 
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rally contig. ſome one of them who 
directs and determines the prime mi- 
niſter almoſt in all things; for nei- 
ther can the prince bear alone the 
whole burthen of the immenſe buſi- 
neſs of an extenſive government, nor 


can any one man hear it for him: the 
human mind is too limited for this; 
princes and miniſſers muſt truſt and 


confide i in others; and as all buſineſs 


is principally tranſacted in writing, 


Fea clerks in public office are, in 


great meaſure, the ſprings that put the 
whole machine of government in 


motion, and. by whom the firſt mini- 


ſter is whirled to whatever point they 
think proper, and that often without 
being himſelf ſenſible of it. 


Our negotiator ſhould therefore be 
careful to cultivate. the friendſhip of 
all theſe perſons; he ſhould endea- 


vour to form connections with them, 
and eſtabliſh a mn confidence be- 
tween 
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tween them and him, by communi: 
cating ſuch intelligence as he can, con: 
fiſtently with his duty —— previous, 
ſecret conſultations about buſineſs, will 
greatly contribute to gain him their 
confidence, and be a probable, if not 
a certain, means to inſure its ſuc- 
One of the principal courts of Eu- 
rope furniſhes us with a recent exam- 
ple, how greatly buſineſs has been re- 
tarded, and foreign miniſters injured, 
by neglecting to obſerve this rule. The 
prince, a perſon of great knowledge 
and ſagacity, had tried the talents of 
all his noblemenround, examined their 
virtues and qualifications, and ſtudied 
their characters: after the death of one 
truly great man, whom he had intruſt- 
ed with the adminiſtration of his af- 
fairs, he ſeemed to have loſt all confi- 
| dence in the reſt of his courtiers; for 

. by did not love, he greatly eſ- 
teemed 


" Ci) 
teemed the deceaſed, and ſoon ha 
ſenſible that he was poſſeſſed of many 
ſhining qualities, of which thoſe he 
had left behind him were utterly deſti- 
| tute: he knew he might always de- 
pend upon his capacity and penetra- 
tion, as well as upon his candour and 
integrity of heart, A learned forei gner 
had been led to that court by literary 
purſuits; he happened to be recom- 
mended toa perſonof the firſt rank as ſe. 
cretary, by which means he got a ſmall 
place under the government; he af- 
terwards was, in conſideration of his 
great abilities and uncommon applica- 

tion, made ſecretary of the council. In 
the courſe of buſineſs he happened to 
be taken notice of by the prince, and 
was honoured with his converſation: the 

| monarch ſoon. diſcovered his great ta - 
lents for every branch of ſate-affairs; 
the ardour of his zeal for his ſervice, 
and his great integrity of heart, ſo that 
To | he 
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be immediately beſtowed upon him all 
his favour and confidence. The chan- 
cellor retained the dignity and honours 
annexed to his office; received ap- 
plications, lived grandly, and treated 
with foreign miniſters as if he ſtill 
| Had the power. His anſwers, how- 
ever, to thoſe miniſters were ſuggeſted 
to him by the other, who prompted 
him upon every occaſion ; and the in- 
tercourſe between them being rare, bu- 
fineſs was retarded and began to lan- 
guiſh. At laſt, ſome of the moſt faga- 

cious foreign miniſters difcovering the 
ſecret, and that it was no diſadvan- 
tage to forfeit the chancellor's favour, 
made their immediate application to 
the other; and thoſe” who infinuated 
themſelves beſt into his intimacy, were 
moſt ſure of ſaccefs. ' This eminent 
ſtateſman, who was, as it were, forced 
into the high ſtation of prime miniſter, 
ATCA — years to ſerve his maf- 


ter, 


he aſſed the ion of ee 
in his ſtudy, wrapped up in a venera- 
ble night-gown, and ſeated in an el- 
bow- chair, with pen in hand, compoſ- 
ing volumes, and governing the king - 
| dom with the entire "confidence of this 


denn. Ws 

Upon the PREY of has prince, a 
report was induſtriouſly propagated 
that he had entirely loſt his credit at 


court, and was reduced to the office o 


a ſimple ſcribe: the fucceſſor, how- 
ever, ſaw reaſon to ſupport him, and 
had the good ſenſe to continue him in 


the adminiſtration. The new miniſters 


upon their arrival, indiſcreetly giving 
eredit to the public report, ſeemed ra- 
ther to deſpiſe than to pay their court 
to him; two of them who were ſent 
with extraordinary commiſſions, upon 
affairs of the higheſt importance, and 

* required the utmoſt diſpatch, 


had 


WE 
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had endeavoured, during ſeveral ths | 


to bring their buſineſs to an iſſue, but 
without ſucceſs. They grew impatient 


of this delay, and were upon the point 


of returning as they came; when ano- 
ther perſon, excited by the connexions 


| . which ſubſiſted between his court and 
theirs, and the neceſlity of bringing 
the affair to a concluſion, made them 


ſenſible of the unreaſonableneſs of their 


= prejudices, and not only prevailed up- 
on. them to apply to, but to fix the 


time and the manner in which they 


Were to treat with this very gentleman, | 


who finiſhed their buſineſs in as many 

days, as they had been wack 8 
ing before. . 

Many other eee mi ight bo 


| | added on foreign negotiation; but 


theſe general obſervations are in ended, 


only as preparatory to the more parti- 


cular, ones on the een in 
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of the manner of condi 1. negotiations with 
1 9 be Porte. Pp ONE om 


FrkR this ghuveat ew of the 
manner of treating with Chri- 
ſtian © -courts, let us turn our thoughts 
towards one leſs known, the Ottoman 
porte. This the reader has, no doubt, 
long expected, and not a kind of di- 
greſſion which may appear no way rela- | 
tive to Turkey: be that as it may, the 
hints which I have thrown out 
cannot prove entirely uſeleſs, as they 
will at leaft ſerve to ſhew the ana- 
logy between Weſtern br Oriental 
negotiation, | GR. | 1 
In Chriſtendom we have the Latis= 
faction of knowing the miniſters we 
treat with, of tranſacting buſineſs per- 
bonally, and between man and man; 
we 


4 ae 4+ 
we have an opportunity of acquiring 
information, and of hearing what can 
be ſaid with regard to the point in 
debate; of drawing probable conclu- 
ſions from our own knowledge of 
men, and of what paſſes in conver- 
ſation, and judging in part of what 
wie have to hope or fear. | 
In Turkey it is quite the reverſe: all 
foreign miniſters tranſact their buſineſs 
with the Grand Vizir, through the 
channel of the Reis Efendi, or ſecretary 
of ſtate; they are, perhaps, admitted 
to the preſence of the former at one or | 
two ceremonial viſits, according as occa- 
ſion offers; and the latter attends at 
| theſe public functions; but they have 
not an opportunity of converſing with 
him. Add to this, that there arc: 
ſeveral underlings who influence both; 
they ſcarce know theſe by name, and 
conſequently cannot tranſa& buſineſs 
with them in perſon. Hence they 
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are under a neceſſity of truſting other 
men to tranſmit their thoughts and 
ſentiments, to theſe unknown. mini- 
ſters; or, which is ſtill worſe, are obliged 
to have recourſe to writing, and if 
the Turkiſh. miniſtry happen not to 
like the ſubject, it will never produce ; 
an anſwer, but will be bandied about 
and expoſed to public view for a trifle. 
Hence ariſes a great perplexity to zeal- 
ous miniſters, for if they entruſt their 
ſecret to interpreters, who with large 
families live upon a ſmall ſalary, and 
are uſed to Oriental luxury, the temp- 
tation of money from others is with 
difficulty withſtood by them; and 
even excluſive of any. conſiderations of 
gain, they are ofteri excited by mere 
vanity to diſcover the ſecret they are 
entruſted with, in order to ſhew their 
own importance. If a, miniſter, on the 
other hand, has recourſe to writing, he 
1 „ 
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. 
is equally in danger of whey betrayed 
the next moment, 


It was a common flag with an 


ambaſſador at the Porte, that three 


great evils were inceſſantly complained 


of at Conſtantinople, namely, - plague, 


| fire, and rebellion ; but for his part he 


had experienced a fourth, which was 


worſe than any of them, and that 


was the dragomans, or interpreters: 
he had, however, leſs reaſon to com- 
plain, becauſe thoſe he made uſe of, 


were his own countrymen. | But it 
muſt be acknowledged, that as Ori- 


ental education is eſſential to a drago- 
an, they with that imbibe all the 
Sali of the natives themſelves, 
and are ſcarce diſtin nee from 
them but by name. 
At the time that the four 6 
dors who reſide at Conſtantinople, ſaw 
each other only once or twice a year, 
8 8 "agen 
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upon ſolemn occaſions, the dragomans 
were more abſolute maſters of buſineſs 
and of ambaſſadors; every report 
they made them, and every tale they 
told them, were ſwallowed with impli- 
cit credulity. They could not com- 
pare information, they knew not from 
whence they had it, nor conſequently | 
what ſtreſs they ſhould lay on it. 

The dragomans thereupon finding 
their great power, and becoming ſen- 
fible of their own importance, agreed a- 
mongſi themſelves for the news of the 
day, or made a' Reis Effendi/ . as 
they thought proper. 

I remember to have heard S per- 
ſons who had the beſt opportunities of 
information, that the ambaſſador a- 
bovementioned who made uſe of a 
dra goman of his own nation, had 
an affair of importance depending at 
the Porte. He conſtantly. preſſed this 
agent to bring him a categorical an- 
= ſwer 
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| ſer with regard to what he had to 
| expect, on the ſentiments of the Turkiſh 
| miniſters. The dragoman, to all ap- 
| _ Pearance, hurried away to the Reis Ef- 


Fendi at the critical moment, but con- 
ſtantly returned with ſome evaſive an- 
ſwer: the delay increaſed the ambaſ- 
ſador's impatience; and on repeating 
orders to his dragoman with ſome 
warmth, the latter haſtened away, de- 
. termined, as it were, to compel the 
; Reis Effendi to let him know his final 


determination. The ambaſſador, im- 

mediately after his departure, ordered 

a a faithful ſervant to follow him at a 

diſtance, and obſerve: where he ſtop- 

| 1 'ped; he never croſſed the water, but 
| eentered a houſe by the way, which was 
| a rendezvous for the dragomans, 
and where they paſſed the whole day 
BP very agreeably at cards and other di 
verſions. Upon his return to the am- 
| 
| 


a he OI! to. him many 
: | com- 
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compliments from the Effendi, whom | 


he had not ſeen, and told a long ſtory 


of what the Porte could or could not 


do in the buſineſs, all which con- 
cluded nothing, but he hoped the next 
time to be more ſatisfactory. The 
ambaſſador diſſembled, and hopin g to 


have as good ſucceſs in the negotiation 


as the dragoman had that day at 
cards, armed himſelf with patience to 
| oy his own time, 

The fact is, that when the buſineſs 
in agitation is diſagreeable to the Porte, 
the dragomans are very unwilling to 
be concerned in it; inſurmountable 
fear gets the better of their reſolution, 


and they chuſe rather to riſk any ef- 


fects of the ambaſſador's diſpleaſure, 
than venture the brutality and indig- 
nation of the Turks: in this they are 
Iv gettidoats,” and freely-own it. 


They know, that if they do not dil. 5 


guſt the Turkiſh miniſters, they are 
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| 
| 
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ſure of their protection; and, that if 
another is ſent to them, they. will not 


liſten to him, nay, will deſire the am- 


| baſſador, or by. dint of delay compel 
him, to employ the very ſame man he 
| perhaps determined to ſet aſide, 


The caſe has been linge ſomewhat al- 


8 tered by the conſtant intercourſe which 


miniſters have at preſent with each o- 


ther; thoſe who. are in alliance often 


compare notes, and the accounts brought 
them from the porte; Jam inclined to 


think, notwithſtanding, that they are 


not yet ſecure againſt the ſame art that 


Was formerly practiſed. The drago- 
mans previouſly. concert what. they 


have to ſay, and keep as near as they 
can to one ſtory. Hence, new mini- 


e 


ſters (by new miniſters I mean ſuch 


as have reſided at conſtantinople but . | 
three or four years) muſt 1m plicitiy 


give credit to what thoſe interpreters 


tell them ; ; they cannot in ſo ſhort a 


time 
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time have ſecured other channels Min- 
formation. * | 


There are but 50 . of aſs 5 
theſe interpreters: in ſome affairs, as, 
for exam ple, thoſe of commerce, the. 


right way is to give them your entire 
confidenee,. except, where there are. de- 
mands of money: your intention as 
to any. conceſſion that way is not to be 


revealed, for you always run a, riſk 


of their paying their court to. the 


Turkiſh miniſters. at your expence;- 


and if once they give them hopes of 


money ever ſo remote, they will look 


upon it as their due. With regard to any 
ſums litigated, and to be paid at the 


Porte to private perſons, on any debt 
or demand, the miniſters are ſure to 
come in for a ſhare : promiſes or con- 
C ceſſions for any reward or payment 
mult. therefore be made * in the 
laſt extremity, f | 
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In political affairs, which are the 
moſt difficult of all (for i in "theſe the 
miniſters on the other ſide are always 
dy to have recourſe to bribery and 


corruption) as little of the buſineſs as 
poſſible ſhould be entruſted to the 


dragoman, ſuch a part only on an 
opening at the Porte, as no ill uſe can 


be made of. How much may be ſafely 
communicated, muſt be determined by 


your own judgment, and by the com- 


bination of every circumſtance and ill 
conſequence which mi ight reſult from 
A diſcovery, ſhould i it come to be known 
to your enemy. It may be for your 


advantage to deal at the ſame time 


with the dragoman of the Porte, 


ſecuring him with the promiſe of a 
reward for his trouble, and enjoining 
him ſuch ſecrecy from your own, ab 
you may think requiſite. This is in- 
deed very hazardous, and yet there 18 1 


| fear no "ther reſource for a new mi- 


niſter. 
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fer. But he who has reſided there many 


years, bas had an opportunity of form- 
ing connections, and having been long 


n to buſineſs, is by experience 


and obſervation almoſt able to walk 


alone, or at leaſt to manage in criti- 


cal junctures even without the afſit- 
ance of his dragoman.' , 

There are, perhaps, in all governments, 
but more particularly in this, about 
the perſon of the prime miniſter, or 
great man in power, ſome creature, mi- 
nion, favourite, or old friend, or per- 
haps one of his own ſlaves, who ſtarts 
up like a fungus after a ſhower of 
rain, and through whoſe hands the 


great man's moſt ſecret and import- 
ant concerns are conveyed. It is to 


him the moſt agreeable channel, as it 


is that of confidence; this perſon, ho: | 


inferior both in knowledge of the 
world, and underſtanding, to his maſ: 
ter, has ſuch an aſcendant over his 
41 mind, 
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bat he can bring him to reliſh any 
propoſal he thinks proper: the ſecret 
is fure to be kept; it is for his inte- 
reſt it ſhould, nor will his maſter or 


himſelf have it known upon any ac- 


count that he meddles in ſtate affairs, 
ef that any buſineſs:'is een but 


| Ri? the common form. 


It is a very difficult matter to come 


| at the knowledge of theſe retainers to 
men in power, theſe temporary ſtateſ- 


men: it is to no purpoſe to have re- 


courſe to the dragomans to make this 
diſcovery, for if they know them at the 


Porte, they reſerve them for their own 
uſe; they take care to keep others 
from that ſcent, as much as poſſible, 


and endeavour to make the moſt of 


their intereſt wich this creature of the 
great man, without ſuffering any body 
elſe to ſhare it. An ambaſſador at the 
Porte ſhould therefore make it his par- 
Wen ſtudy to form a cloſe connexion 
With 
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immediately to know where this 
latent intereſt lies, who theſe men are, 
and the means of acquiring their con- 
fidence.. The beſt perſons ro have re- 
courſe to for this purpoſe, are the a- 

gents or reſidents of the princes of Wa- 
lachia and Moldavia at the Porte. 
Theſe men are in a particular manner 
intereſted to know the ebbing and flow- 
ing of power; they are the firſt to make 
ſure of thoſe who are capable of pre- 
vailing by their intereſt to have their 
prince continued in his government; of 
counteracting and baffling theintrigues 
of the depoſed princes, and thereby 
preventing their own ruin, For the 
government of thoſe two principalities 
may properly be conſidered as in the 
hands. of thoſe agents ; they engage 
with the Porte, and with private peo- 
ple, for large ſums, which they raiſe 
for their Prince $ uſe; andit is chiefly by 


- 


with- ſuch. men, -whoſe intereſt it is. 
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their intrigues he is made and depoſed, 


In a word, the reigning prince is but 
a ſort of a phantom of power, it is the 


others that govern, and in whom the 


_ Vizirs and miniſters of the Seraglio 


put their confidence in all pecuniary 


matters; it is therefore incumbent upon 


them to know thoroughly and be- 
times, who to apply to for their o¶]]u 


preſervation; and in this 8 are ny 
expert and ſagacious. 00 10 


From theſe men the Capi A. or 
agents of the princes of Walachia and 


| Moldavia, and their friends, great and 


uſeful lights, as 1 have already ob- 
ſerved; may be obtained in ' buſineſs. 
They can bring you acquainted with =E 
number of old officers at the Porte, 
who are their penſioners. Such are 
often conſulted by new Vizirs, and 
even by thoſe who continue in their 


office longeſt, and generally have 


conſiderable connexions with thoſe 
e | . en 
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men in power, that never change by 
any rotation. They are of courſe 
always of the higheſt uſe to foreign 
- miniſters, being the propereſt perſons 


to apply to for advice, and moſt capa- 


ble of furthering buſineſs. when at- 
tended with difficulties. 5 

During the reign of ſultan Mach- 
mut, his Vizirs ſeldom continued 


three years in power, and many 


of theſe rather acted as his ſecreta- 
_ ries than as his prime miniſters. The 
whole government of the empire was 
managed by himſelf, and the Klar 


Aga, or chief of the black eunuchs. 


Negotiations were then ſo tedious, and 
encumbered with ſo many difficulties, 


that an anſwer to a common queſtion, . 
which did not require above an hour, 


could ſcarce be. obtained from the Vi- 
zir and the Porte in weeks : hence the 
Vizir's want of power became obvious, 
and i it was diſcovered that all buſineſs 

| ' was 
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was carried on by meſſa ge, between 
the Seraglio and the Porte. The Vi- 
zir being thus at laſt becomie a mere 
cypher, was, however, jealous of be- 


ing thought prime miniſter, and faw 


With an eye of reſentment any one 
who made application to the Seraglio, 
except through him. Thoſe who have 


occaſion to ſollicit men in power will, 


in affairs of conſequence, recur where 


they are moſt likely to find ſpeedy and 


immediate aſſiſtance. The govern- 


ment of the Seraglio they conſidered 


as permanent; ; the Vizir's power they 


looked upon as temporary and preca- 
rious. Their firſt care was to ſecure 


protection, and to guard againſt re- 
ſentment, before they undertook bu- + 


ſineſs of importance. When they 
were aſſured that they had nothing to 


apprehend from the Vizir, they neg- 
lected him, and made their applica- : 


tion to the Seraglio. There ſtill aroſe 


a new 5 
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a new dieulty for a foreign mir 


| rally be the channels of foreign af- 


fairs; were he to ſhew the leaſt neglect 


of them, or ſeem to doubt of their 
power, de might find a continual im- 
pediment to all buſineſs: he is there- 
fore under the dilemma of forfeiting 
the Vizir's and other miniſters favour, 
or leaving the moſt urgent buſineſs to 
time and accident. A dragoman who 
frequents the Porte, would not ſo much 


as dare to ſhew'his face there, were it to 


be diſcovered that he had applied to the 
Seraglio. Upon ſuch occaſions recou 


nals which convey buſineſs to the Grand 


Seignor, or the Kiſlor Aga. He muſt 


endeavour to acquire their confidence; 
and if they undertake the buſineſs, he 
_ excuſe himſelf to the Vizir, by 


"0 declar- | 


The Vizir and the porte ſhould 3 
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muſt be had to ſome expedient. A fo- 
reign: miniſter ſhould endeavour to ſind 
another dragoman, and diſcover the ca- 


. * 
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declaring thine i ig cheir fault, not his, | 
fince they ſhould have rejected the pro 


poſal, and referred him 10 the Pon, 
19-which the conduct of all ſuch affaire 
properly belongs. The dragoman 


employed at the Seraglio, who never 


frequents the Porte, and therefore bears 
the blame, diſculpates. the-other, who 
will be ſure to load him with re- 
praaches, and, perhaps, the ambaſſa- 
dor; or will even infiſt that they bad 


raglio engaged him to apply to them. 
I remember huſineſs to have been 


tranſacted with the wmoſt celerity and 


difpatch, at the time it was monopo- 


ed by the Seraglio: however, in 
the end, that, with other acts of de- 


Spotiſim, coſt all the parties concerned 
in them, except | the Grand eignen 
— b os” 

The Turks, in * 3 of 
bulines, /which/ concern themſelves, 
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by indirect inſinuation from the 8 | 
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are 1 impetyous and precipitate} = 
their firſt ſetting out is like a ſudden | 


torrent, drivipg with ſuch rapidity, 5 
as to hurry along with it, or break | 


down every obſtruction. If they have 
even the moſt diſtant proſpect of gain, 


or if the object they have in view is 
of ſych a nature as to endanger their 


' eaſe or ſecurity ever ſo little; their ar- 


dour and vehemence in the purſuit, is 


incredible; ſo much is the idea of their : 


vyn ſecurity uppermoſt in their minds; 


and fo ſolicitous are they about it, 


that upon a word's being dropt by a 


ſuperior, they will require from others 
not only impracticable abſurdities, 


hut even downright impoſübilities. 1 
have known them maintain, in the 


maſt poſitive manner, that a meſſen- 


er could go from London to Feterſ- 


bourg, Vienna, and Conſtantinople in 


one and twenty days; and when the 
age was fairly explained to them, 
ö they 


i 
1 
| 

| 


fling and remote conceſſion. He will 
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they were ſo blinded by the vehe- 


mence of paſſion, that they would not 


acknowledge their error; but perſiſted 
to affirm, in the moſt poſitive manner, 


and with all the heat of obſtinacy, 
that one of their own Tartars would 


perform it in that time. 


Upon ſuch occaſions as this, when 


the mind is not to be worked upon 
by facts and conviction, and all 
expedients prove ineffectual, the fo- 


reign miniſter has no other reſource 


but to arm himſelf with patiente, to 


endeavour to be as cooly firm as they 


are hot and paſſionate, to collect all 


his fortitude, and determine to bear 
the very worſt effects of rage and dif- 
appointment. The Turks are perſuad- 

ed that all events are in his diſpoſal; 
but whatever his inſtructions may be, 

or however thin g⁸ may fall out, he 
muſt by all means avoid the moſt tri- 
be 
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be ſure to hear many irons and me- 


naces even from his own dragoman, 
as alſo inſinuations of perſonal dan- 


ger; let him then conſider himſelf as 
Socrates in Plato, happy in adhering T 
to duty and virtue, and carry with him 
in his own mind that conſcious ſatis- 


faction, that it will: not fail to NW 
its own reward. . 
Such perplexing and difficult con- f 
junctures occur but ſeldom, eſpecially 
in political affairs: in commercial, 
there are means to ſtem the torrent of 
their wrath by the ſoothing palliative 
of a golden unctionʒ this never fails 
of ſu pes! 
Let commercial treaties with them 
be ever ſo clear and explicit, they will 
ſtill wrangle, ' diſpute, and wreſt them 
to their own meaning, which they 

will maintain to be a neceſſary expla- 
nation; when ſuch treaties and capi- 
tulations have been at different times 
| Q 3 renewed, 
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renewed, - and: ſubſequent advantages 


granted, it is then they will cavil, con- 
found, and diſtinguiſh; they will never 


agree that the laſt more favourable ar. 


ticle deſtroys the preceding, but ſit 


chat it is at their option to chuſe eliher 
nay, they will comment away with red 


ink on the ſide of Black, till they fe- 
duce facts to a | fort of meaphyNal 


jargon. bog gniz king #9 


After a REY gonzo foe 


| ſeveral, monthe, you" mp häte 6. 
_ courſe: to the golden mekns* the 
_ chief man concerned in the fegotia· 


tion, convinced of che "equity'6E ihe 


demand, or the juſtice of the defence 


in eaſe of an attack, muſt have an ad- 


ditional motive to ſecond it Wilk the 


Vizit, He will content bitſeif with 


the promiſe, perplex the cauſe, do all 
he can to involve it in darkfrefs and 


confuſion, and ſer abde the tnoſt cogent 


1 vouclulſys arne that have 
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been edged to fupport” it: or more 
— 


probably, in order to the 
he will, after having confuted them in 


the preſence bf itte thief” mihiſters; 


ſupply 3 you with lone trifling reaſons of 
his own, which ah intellig 
would be almoſt atharted and affaid to 


urge, but which the theo, are. 


of weight ſufficient to 0 meer ; with the 
Vizir's 8 approbation, « or even "with chit 


or the Seraglio, if the miarter has been 
referred cbücber, 5 as it generally ly hap- 
. And. , perhaps Py reaſo ns, ſuch 


ey are, have often been alledged 


40 g the coürfe of the debate, by 
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thoſe on whoſe. bal 
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miniſter, enables his friend to e | 
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and carry his cauſe, 


The capitulations me the com- 
mercial powers of Chriſtendom have 
"made with the Porte a are mere conceſ⸗ 


. 


ft mind 5 


determi ination the 
affair depended, inſomuch that the 
very uſe made of them by the foreign | 
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ſions; there is not, as we have already 
obſerved, nay, there cannot be the leaſt 
reciprocation: the only way to ſupport 
them is by prudence, and a circum- 
ſpect behaviour; and a conſtant an- 
nual expence of preſents of various 
ſorts becomes neceſſary of courſe. A 
miniſter muſt urge theſe capitulations : 
as ſeldom as poſlible, never commence 
any litigation on their foundation, EX- 
cept in the laſt extremity, and ſuffer 
an inconſiderable ill to paſs unregard- | 
ed, rather than lay it before the ſu- 
perior tribunal, It is to no purpoſe : 
| to make a buſtle and * diſturbance, 

when, you have it not in your power 

to hurt; and though it may by ſome 

be thought adviſeable, and may be ſo 

in fact in moſt political, and recipro- 
cal engagements, not to ſuffer the moſt 
inconſiqerable part of them to be vio- 
lated or infringed ;_ in ſuch caſes as 
theſe, where there is no e of a 
ſupport, 


I x: 
ſapport, where the Turks know threats 
and menacing language to be empty. 
wind, and airy bubbles, where mer- 


cantile . men may be hurt, and they , 


can hope for no redreſs; the mi- 
niſter has no weapons to defend him 
but moderation and prudence; and all 
his ſagacity can ſuggeſt to him no 
wiſer conduct, than to chuſe the lea 
of two evils. 

All negotiations with the Turks muſt 
neceſſarily be carried on in writing. 
The Vizir never grants an audience, 
without bein g previouſly informed of 
the general purport of the memorial. 
This method of treating in writing is 


dangerous; for, if they ſend you pa- 


pers in their own tongue, as I have 
2 obſerved in a former chap- 

, they take care to make uſe of 
ch expreſſions, as they may after- 
_ wards interpret in a ſenſe of their own; 
ſynonimous terms abound in their lan- 
guage, and the conſtruction of moſt 
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ſufficiently verſed in theſe languages: : 
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barbarous it may. be, ons they c: can 
write. that. language tolerab V. well; 


che ſenſe will thus be aſcertained, and 
if the. miniſter underſtands the Italian, 


; which he ſhould, by no means be 1 ig. 
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norant of, be knows on what ground 


he lands; F otherwiſe, time may diſ- 
"cover, ſome capital errors in the fub- 
5 ſtance of his negotiation. t 4 18 ſur- 
73 prifingto ſee how expert tl the Turks are 
at taking this critical advantage: 4 


have known them diſpwee whole weeks 
about 


2 


/ 


and a fingle term bas uf given un 


_ 8 oy 
about the wording « of politel t tretidh, 


to the debate. 
At the wake of thele laſt was, 
upon their entering into a definitive 


c 
F * 2 


treaty with one of the belligerant pow- 
ers, the eſſential part « of an important | 


article turned upon the meaning of a 


word. No Chriſtian interpreter could 


be found to eut the gordian knot of 


this difficulty, or explain the true 
meaning of he term: hereupon a per- 


ſon deeply cerled in che Arabian and A 
perſian languages, whoſe capacity and - 
ability were well known by the Porte, 
was conſulted; he declared the word to 
fignify the very reverſe of what that | 
court intended, and that it defeated the 
Porte's engagements, whilſt it bound 
the other power: he Was amply re- 
warded by the miniſter, and had a 


penſion ſettled upon him. The de- 


|; va ſubſitet | a long time with the 


Turkiſh 


1 
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Turkiſh miniſters, but was never the 


nearer being terminated, they perſiſted 


in retaining that doubtful word. At 


laſt a conference was deſired between 


the ſecretary of the embaſſy, and the 
Reis Effendi, or ſecretary of ſtate: the 
faithful occaſional interpreter of the for · 
mer was to attend him, and he was 
to ſupport the true meaning of the 
word; the miniſters of the Porte knew 
the man and his acknowledged abili- 


ties. The moment he made his appear- 


ance, the Reis Effendi began with wel- 
coming him, complimented him up- 
on his conſummate knowledge of their 
language, and upon his being able to 


determine the doubt, in the ſame 


breath artfully putting the queſtion, 
whether ſuch a word had not ſuch a 
meaning ? which Was his on; the 


other anſwered yes, without heſitation. 


The Turk then turned with an air of 


| triumph to the ſecretary, exulting in 


his 


( "27 ) 1 
his being in the right: rage and diſ- 
appointment obliged the latter, after 
ſome high words, to withdraw, re- 
proaching the interpreter with trea- 
chery, and giving him all the oppro- 
brious language that indignation could 
ſuggeſt ; to which the other anſwered 
with compoſure, I would rather bear 

all you can ſay or do, than be hung 
up at the Porte, or at my own door for 
contradicting the Reis Efendi. 
The ambaſſador norwithſtandich, by 
dint of inflexible ſteadineſs, accompa- 
nied by threats, which he knew he 
could make good, brought the pen to 
to bend to his own meaning; a hun- 
dred thouſand men ready to take the 
field, blunted the edge of obſtinate cri- 


ticiſm, and humbled the pride of the 
Mahometan ſcholaſtic, who thought to 
glory i in his artful deceit. | ks 
One of the chief occupations of a 
foreign ambaſſador from the commer- 
DS — 
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eial powers at the Porte, is the exter- 
nal buſineſs of the diſtant factories, 
to obtain a redreſs of grievances, tg 
recover money due to them, and to 
ſupport the capitulations. Memorials 
ate always preſented to the Vizir, 10 
obtain theſe points; the firman in con · 
ſequence is granted him for the Ba- 
ſhaw, or the commiſſioner of the cuſ- 
toms, or ſame. other proper officer 
which firman is called a command 


but as the command is founded on the 


memorial preſented by the ambaſlador, 
be muſt be exceeding cautious and cit- 
cumſpect in the wording of it, and 
give his utmoſt attention to the energy 
and force of expreſſion, laying the 
chief ſtreis on what be knows may ang 
can be done to the purpoſe, with re+ 
gard to perſons, matier, and manner. 
Sometimes indeed he muſt conſult the 
capitulations to find out their true 


ianſe, and adapt them to the point in 
diſpute, 
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diſputg, or demand ta he made.z..and 
often help à ſeribe at the Portę 10 find 
the conſtruction moſt likely to ſucceed, 
or which may he moſt eaſily admitted 
by the ſecretary. of ſtate; and, if worth 
while, it is peſt iq ſupport it by ard. 

The amhaſſador's interpreter, or 
| dragoman, muſt alſo have a careful 
eye over the clerk. of the Porte, who 

makes out the gommand ; he muff 
watch every ward he inſerts, and ever 
chuſe ſuch words as are the moſt er: - 
preſſive and enargetick, which che am- 
baſſador himſelf did not preſume to 


his memorial. After having taken all 
theſe pains, no man is ſure that the 

command will be fully executed; it is 
often accampani 
which dener. do ag you will ; or, let 
it lie or they inform the Baſhaws 
ce or agem at the Porte, that 


| ſuch a SI is iſſued, and may 
| | be | 


preſs with too much  earneſtneſs in "I 
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be treated as the Baſhaw thinks pro- 
per. And if it happens to fall into the 
hands of a Baſhaw, who has been 
himſelf Vizir, and is conſequently ex- 
perienced in the various turns of go- 
vernment, he ſeldom pays any regard 
to the orders of the Forte, but as he 
himſelf happens to be 'diſpoſed ; nor 
will he aſſiſt or execute, without be- 
ing gained beforehand by the golden 
-motive, which with the Turks i is all. 
Prevailing. 
An extraordi inary caſe dire of | 


5 2 vice-conſul of one of the European 


nations, who was obliged to quit his 
habitation and effects, by the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of an Eaſtern rebel: 
this man, originally a camel - driver, 
kept poſſeſſion of a conſiderable go- 

vernment, in ſpight of the Porte, al- 
ways profeſſing ſubmiſſion; but the 
Porte did not deign to ſend direct or- 


ders not to acknowledge bim. 8 
| When 


* 
"= 
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When «therefore commands for 2 
redrefs' of injuries, in this caſe, were 
applied for at the Porte, they were di- 
rected to be executed by Baſhaws in 
the ne1 ighbourhood of the rebel; theſe 


as conſtantly repreſented, that as he 


was poſſeſſed of power, they could 
not pretend to execute the commands 
without a ſuperior force. At laſt, up- 
on reiterated ſolicitations at the Porte, 
commands and Tetters from the Vizir 
were granted to the ambaſſador, for a 
neighbouring Baſhaw to raife hat 
number of men he ſhould think pro- 
per, to call the other Baſhaws to his 


aſſiſtance, to rake the moſt effectual 


meaſures for ſubduing that rebel, and. 

ſee that the vice-conſul had ample 4 

tisfaction and reſtitution made him. 
The vice-conſul, armed with theſe 


thunderbolts, thought the moment of 


redreſs and aſſiſtance was at hand; he 
therefore with the utmoſt confidence 
1 1 pre- 


5 -# 14s: * 
preſented them to the Baſhaw, adding, 
that a chief in the mountains had, 
of his own.accord, offered to aflift 
him with a force PIC to that of | 
the enemy, 

The Baſhaw, h had been tw 
years Vizir, received. the commands 
and letters with ſeemin g ſatisfaction, 
read them with great attention, and 
reflected profoundly, as if he was con- 
 fidering how to carry them into execu- 
tion; but, however, referred them to 
farther and more mature deliberation. 

The vice=conſul returning home 
quite elate with hope, was at laſt ſent 
for hy the Baſhaw ; when he came into 

his preſence, the latter told him, that 

he knew how he deteſted the villain, 
and, as he called him, infidel; 3 that 
he was ready to execute to the utmoſt 
and that the powers were very full and 
ample; but he defired to know who 
3 would 
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| a give him ſecurity, that when 


he had ſubdued: and deſtroyed him, 
the Grand Seignor, or the Porte, would 

not demand from bim (the Baſhaw) | 
an enormous ſum for the booty he 

had obtained from this rebel; when 
perhaps he had not taken a ſingle 
farthing! My good friend; added 
he, till I have that effectual ſecu- 
* rity, I will not ſtir out of this place, 
« nor ſuffer ſo much — 


to move. 


In this manner oy his efforts be 
came ineffectual, till the uſurping go- 
vernor, of himſelf, recalled the vice- 
conſul to the place of his reſidence, 


and reinſtated him in as 1 of 


his effects. 3 
In political affairs every occurrence | 


is attended with difficulty; they Will 
always prefer the ſide of inaction 


where they run no riſk, to the ſide of 


action where they expoſe —_— 
R.2 to 
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any danger. A caſe happened in the 
late war of 1745, which, from the 
evidence it comes upon, I am per- 
ſuaded is true. A* Vizir then in of. 
fice, a man of good underſtanding, 
and acknowledged to be the beſt of- 
ficer in the empire, was tempted and 
at laſt perſ uaded to accept a very con- 
| ſiderable ſum of money, to put the 
Tartars in motion againſt one of the 
powers in the alliance. The conditions 
agreed upon were, that he ſhould grant 
a command to the Khan of the Tar- 
tars for that purpoſe: he gave the 


command according to his promiſe; 


but before it could be executed, he 
ſent orders that it ſhould be looked 
upon as matter of mere complaiſance, 
and not obeyed: at the ſame time he 
was not under apprehenſions, that it 
might come to the knowled ge of the 


* Ali Baar 


miniſters 


rs 


and they might take his word. _ 
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min Mod reſident at the Porte from 
thoſe powers againſt whom it was 
intended; for he took care tõ ac- 


quaint them underhand, that in caſe 
they heard any ſuch report, they had - - 


no occaſion to be alarmed, ſince he aſ- 
ſured them there was nothing in it, 

Ambaſſadors and miniſters ſhould 
remember, that they are received only 
conditionally at the Porte, as gueſts to 
the Grand Seignor: it is inceſſantly 
repeated to them, that as long as the 


king their maſter continues a friend 


to the Grand Seignor, ſo long ſhall 
the treaties and conceſſions be obſerved, 
and no longer; hen they conceive 
the leaſt ſuſpicion that this friendſhip 
is violated, their hoſpitality, to the mi- 
niſter ceaſes, The law of nations is 
unknown to the Turks, and conſe- 
quently diſregarded . by. them; as far 


therefore as the treaties. or capitula- 
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| tions extend in their favour, and cuſ. 
tom or preſeription has authoriſed 
any particular regard to e they 
may plead. it. 

When the Turks buye formed a 
reſolution to declare war againft any 
power, they diſcover their reſentment 
immediately by their treatment of its 

miniſter ; they imagine that by infult- 

ing his perſon, they affront the crowned 
head who has offended them, and 
conſider him as a hoſtage in their 
hands, whom they muſt ſecure. Their 
conſtant practice has been to impri- 
ſon ſuch in the Seven Towers. Sultan 
| Machmut in the laſt war is the only 
inſtance of a Grand Seignor, who has 
deviated from that general practice; 
the Ruſſian miniſter marched with the 
army, and received the moſt honour: 
able treatment; but, as Sultan Mach- 
mut was a prince of uncommon hu- 
manity, we can” donelude nothing 

11H A from 
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from his behaviour with mo 10 
the conduct of other emperors. 
reign miniſters ſhould therefore I 

quite a different treatment upon ſuch 
occaſions, and when they are in their 
hands, reckon upon fuffering all te 
ill uſage that e and reſentment — 


I can ſuggeſt, | $ 
„ The Turks are cher or — 
4 | and their treatment of the miniſter *” ” 
4 more or leſs ſevere, according to the 

1 behaviour of his court, or as the e- 
* _ of war turn out to their advan- 


5 at he beft, and if the war laſts ſeven 
5 years, he muſt ſubmit to his fate, and 
3 bear the horrors of a rigorous impri- 1 
1 ſonment. As minifters at every court 3 
e avail themſelves of the favourable mo- 
ment to raiſe their maſter's and their 


. own perſonal value, ſuch a circum- | 

; ſtance as that of a war is what a neu- 1 

tral ambaſſador * ſeize, The 
wh 0 * | method 


— 
* 
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method of proceeding among * 
Turks is always to conclude a peace 
by means of a mediation; a medi- 
ator they muſt have, and will moſt 
probably ſhew the moſt fayour to that 
miniſter, on whom they rhink they 
can moſt depend. If it ſhould be their 
fate to be unſucceſsful, it will not 
be in their option to chuſe; they then 
will conſtantly keep their eye on him, 
whom they know to have the moſt 
credit by friendſhip, alliance, or other- 
wile, with their enemy. A minifſter 
ſo circumſtanced. may therefore aſſume 
ſomething more, and aſk favours 
8 vhich he could not flatter himſelf with 
hopes of obtaining, at another time: 
at ſuch a juncture the Turks will not 


fail to cultivate his friendſhip, and be 


cautious . how they refuſe him * 

thing he applies for. 
I have often thought that care in 
nipping the paſſions in their bud, 
© during 


ww tw 


of 
w] 
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during the courſe of education, might 8 
fix mankind in a ſtoical apathy; o- 


ther nations, as well as the Turks, 
would find it greatly to their advan- 


tage to attend to this. Whether it be 


owing to the neglect of bridling their 


paſſions in early life, or from another 
cauſe, (I mean the hatred and con- 


tempt they bear to all people in the 


univerſe who are not of their own 
perſuaſion ) whenever the Turks hap- 
pen to have conteſts and diſputes with 
any of the neighbouring powers, and 
treat with their miniſters directly; if 
the negotiator is not very calm and 


: diſpaſſiona: e, the vehemence of the 


Turks hurries them beyond all bounds, 
impatience and pride gets the better 
of their underſtanding, every word is 
miſconſtrued, miſunderſtood, and offen- 
ſive, exaggerated reports are made to 
the ſovereign, - and from words they 
proceed to ſome act of violence, and 
{6 even 


3 c 2 5 0 3 
even 0 dlo! ws. Their interviews with 
foreign miniſters on ſuch occafions, 
have been generally attended with ſuch 
quarrels' and altercations. 

The Ruſſians, after the treaty a 
Pruth, were continually uneaſy at the 
+ advantages the Turks had obtained 
over them; certain it is, that from 
that time the Turks rather deſpiſed, 
than feared them; and whatever turn 
a modern French author *, who often 
repreſents things accrithig to his own . 
partial views and prepoſſeſſions, may 
| have given to the affair, the real cauſe 
of the war which preceded the treaty 
of Belgrade in 17 39, was that the 
Ruſſians wanted to retrieve their mi- 
litary reputation, to re-eſtabliſh the 
honour of their arms, and - impreſs 
the Turks with awe and reſpect. They 
ſucceeded in their purpoſe ; for during 
the whole reign of Sultan Machmut, 

not only the Ruſſian arms, but their 
. Hiſtory of the negotiation of the treaty of Belgrade. 
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very name was dreaded by the e 1 
and the court of Peterſbourg acted 
as if it had a right to command for- 
treſſes were built with impunity on the 
Ruſſian frontiers, and a confiderable 
one at à - ſmall diſtance from the 
Turkiſh territory: the Turks who 
looked upon this proceeding as a vio- 
lation of the treaty, made very friendly ” 1 
and gentle remonſtrances to the Ru. 
ſians during that reign. Upon Sultwa n 
Oſman's acceſſion to the throne, the 
Vizir endeavoured to keep his place by 
changing the pacific plan of his pre- 
deceſſor; it is no longer Sultan Machmnt's 
reign, was then the language. He art- 
fully began with the abovementioned 
fortreſs, and made preſſing application | 
to the Ruſſian reſident, reprefenting 
the unfair procedure of his court, and 
at laſt expoſtulating with him on the 
footing of the treaty of Paſſarowitz, and 
the laſt that had been made * with the 
At Belgrade, 


emperor : 
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emperor; he exclai med againſt the 
building of fortreſſes, as a violation of 
the treaty ſubſiſting between the two 
powers: debates thereupon running high 
between theſe miniſters, ſhort and un- 
fatisfactory anſwers from the reſident 
cauſed great uneaſineſs in the Seraglio 
and at the Porte. A neutral miniſter, 
whoſe. maſter's intereſt in Chriſtendom 
was then cloſely connected with that 
of the court of Ruſſia, and who was 
ſenſible that it was of the higheſt im- 
portance to their intereſts to prevent a 
rupture between the two courts, ſaw 
the obvious ill conſequences that muſt 
ariſe from perſonal diſcuſſions, and 
Perceived that the uneaſineſs of the 
Porte daily increaſed. He therefore 
reſolved to improve the hints they ſug- 
geſted to him, and to draw the nego- 
tiation from the parties immediately 
concerned into intermediate hands. He 
ine inünuated His apprehenſions, 

„„ chat 
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that they were precipitating themſelves 
into hoſtile meaſares about what per- 
haps had no real exiſtence; or if it 
| had, was of little or no importance in 
itſelf ; that ſhould they appear to be 
the aggreſſors, they might involve ano- 
ther court, of whoſe pacific intentions 
| they had daily proofs, in the hard ne- 
ceſſity of fulfilling their engagements 
with that of Ruſſia—that therefore ap- 
plication ſhould be made to the mi- 
niſter of that court, the facts fairly 
ſtated to him, his ſentiments known, 
ſome time allowed to find means of 
ſatisfying the delicacy of the Porte, 
and above all that the Ruſſian reſident 
ſhould be left to his own reflections. 
Thus the affair remained in ſuſpence 
for ſome days, till a new paroxyſm of 
uneaſineſs ſeized the Porte: the Turkiſh 
miniſtry then produced a paper, con- 
taining a ſtate of the caſe between the 
two courts, which they ſent to the mi- 
| 7 niſter 
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| niſter who had inſinuated the means, 
and another to the miniſter to whom 
he intended the application ſhould be 


made, defiring their opinion with re- 
gard to W of their cauſe. 


CHA P. Nu. 
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OY obſervations on the manners "of : 


before they aſſembled togecher in- 
the encloſure of towns, were not more 


pure and undefiled in their manners, 
and endewed with greater rectitude of 
morals. We have reaſon to think they 


were, from the hiſtory of mankind; 
and our own obſervations will gene- 
rally confirm us in this opinion. 


The more mankind are together, 


the more their wants increaſe, the more 
their 


ebe . e ee 
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their paſſions are raiſed; and they 
ſeek every means to ſupply the * 
and ſatisfy the inn 


Hence, I once concluded, aroſe 5 =. 


difference between the city and the 
ruſtic Turk: the former, artful and 
designing; the latter, open and ſim- 
ple, though equally with the other af- 
fecting an air of contempt and back- 
wardneſs in their ſervices towards 
Chriſtians; the reſult, I ſuppoſe,.. 91 
education and religion. | | | 
From this appearance I was tempß⸗ 
ed to enquire as diligently as I ag 
whether the Turks, living in ſeparate 
hamlets, unconnected and unmixed 
with Greeks, Armenians, and je vs, were 
more virtuous and honeſt than thoſe 
in cities and villages, where all theſe 


religions are profeſſed, and the dif- | 


ferent ſes herdin ig indiſcriminately 
together, make, as it were, but one 
people. I put the queſtion to ſeveral, | 

without 
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without obtaining a ſatisfatory at 
ſwer: at length the ſame Effendi, with 


whom I converſed concerning the Ko- 


1 ran, who was a native of Boſnia, had 


lived long in his own country, and 


who ſeemed always to think freely in 
matters of religion, anſwered me, that 


they ſcarce knew in a mere Turkiſh 
village, what trick, deceit, or roguery 


were amongſt each other; that having 


obſerved and compared the difference 
between them, and the villages in 
which Turks and Greeks were mixed, 
he found, by undoubted obſervation, 
that the latter tainted the whole com- 


munity ; ; that they taught the Turks | 


to deceive, to embroil their own fa- 


milies, ſeduced them i into proceſſes and 


law-ſuits, inſpired the Cadi of the dif- 


trict with the luſt of gain, and, that 


they might have his protection, be- 


came his inſtruments in the iniqui- 


tous means of acquiring it. | 
He 
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He added, that nothing could fur- | 


niſh better examples, or more illuſtrate 


the ſubject, than the manners of the 


Turcomans, bands of whom are iti- 


nerant through Aſia, like the ancient 


patriarchs, and amongſt whom fraud 
and deceit are almoſt unknown; if 
yet they happen to mix with the Ar- 
menians or Jews in villages or towns, 
they become as conſummately artful 
as any of them; but then they ſel- 


dom dare return to Their own comme = 


nity. 

But how plauſible ſoever this may 
ſeem, I ſhould think, on farther re- 
flexion and better acquaintance with 


Turkiſh manners, juſter cauſes may 


be aſſigned for their depravity ; becauſe 
where men are expoſed by a corrupt 
adminiſtration of juſtice, or otherwiſe, 
to oppreſſion, ſelf-defence and neceſ- 


fity will teach them cunning and de- 


ceit, without other inſtructors, 


8 a 
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He muſt indeed be the righteous Cad 


of Smyrna, who will not ſollicit bribes, 


nor foment litigation, and excite law- 
ſuits, ſince by theſe means he ac- 
quires wealth almoſt without a riſk; 


and he muſt be a moſt upright. Ba- 
ſhaw, who, in traverſing a country, 


will not plunder for himſelf in every 


town and village through which he 


paſſes, under pretence of taking -his 


due; or who will hinder his retinue 


and dependants from plundering in 


like manner. As therefore the people 


cannot prevent the one or the other by 


force, they will naturally exert their 
whole faculties to eſcape oppreſſion ; 
but lies, hypocrify, and evaſion, are 


their only inftruments of defence. Ha- 
bituared to this, from. one ſtep they 


eaſily take the other, and, extend it 
through all their dealings: thus the 
tyranny and the example of their ſu 


| mach 
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periors ; muſt be allowed to contribute 
greatly to the deseneraey of their 
manners. 1 
The changes of 5 from one 
government to the other, ſometimes 
from the confines of Perſia to thoſe of 
Europe, is one of the great grievances, | 
and, indeed; almoſt the greateſt the ſub- 
jects ſuffer under what may properly 
be called miniſtry, or government in 
Turkey. For although a Baſhaw on 
this occaſion is limited to an allow- 
ance, which the country furniſhes 
from each diſtrict, in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame indemniſica- 
tion, as it defrays the journey of an 
ambaſſador ; and the orders of the 
Sultan ſtrictly prohibit any farther ex- 
actions; yet if he effectually finds a 
venal protection at the Porte, or that 
the interior. of the Seraglio has the 
power, and is ſufficiently corrupt to 


ſhare in his extortions, he gives little 
8 2 agatten- 
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attention to the ſovereign's orders, or 


his ſtipulated Thom or allowance; but 


regardleſs whether they are Turks, 
Chriſtians, or Jews, who are the prey 
of his rapacity, he drains the very vi- 
tals of the country, from the begin- 
ning of his journey to the end, and 


plunders without remiſſion or re. 


morſe. 
During the power of Bechir, theBlack 


. Ki/lar- Aga, who was executed in ſultan 
Machmur's reign, a period of fix years, 


this evil became enormous; every Ba- 


ſhaw ſtrove to be his creature, and con- 


tinually gave him, or his dependants, 
large ſums for their ſupport and pro- 
tection. Commit what outrage he 
pleaſed, it was in vain for the inhabi- 


tants of thoſe diſtricts through which 


he paſſed to exclaim againſt him, to 
come in bands with Arz Mabzars, or 
general repreſentations of their griev- 


- ances to the Grand Seignor. 
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If they delivered their complaint 
to the Porte, the Vizir dared not lay 
it before the Sultan, dreading ex- 
ile, or worſe ; if preſented to the Sul- 
tan in his way to the moſchee, .it was 
either received from the complainants 
by the Black K:/ar-Ago, - or immedi- 
ately put into his hands and ſuppreſſed. 
The proceeding of the miniſtry on 
theſe occaſions was to tire out the com- 
plainants with delays, and then ex- 
hort them to return home, and truſt 
to the Vizir for ee and re. 
dreſs, | * 
After the execution of this Black, 
the Grand Seignor ſent out the thun- 
der of his commands, with threats of 


; diſgrace and puniſhment. againſt all 
; Baſhaws guilty of rapine, prohibiting 
: it for the future, enjoining them ar the. 

8 ſame time to give no preſents to his 


miniſters ; ; for that, he found, was 
f $3 the 


(E 
the pretence under which help r rapine 
was exerciſed. 

The evil ceaſed for a time: it never 
indeed continues in one ſtate, but ebbs 
and flows, and ſhifts, according to the 
variation of Power in men about the 
Sultan, who may ſometimes oblige, it 
to intermit, like the paroxyſms of a 
fever; but his politieo. medical abilities 
are not ſufficient' to put an FO 
ſtop to the return, 

Notwithſtanding: the esd abuſe 
of power, the venality, and other 
defects which may be found in the 
Turkiſh government, their interior po- 
licy, or proviſion for the ſecurity of 
individuals, is excellent, and ge 
of imitation. 

Highway robberies, bouſtk breukin g. 
even pilfering, are almoſt unknown 
amongſt them; be it in time of peace 
or of war, che. roads are as ſecure as 

| their 


0 


their houſes; the whole empire, eſpe- 


cially through the high roads, may 


be always traverſed with the utmoſt. 
_ ſafety; and, conſidering the continual 
_ concourſe of paſſengers, it is wonder- 


ful how very few tragical accidents 
happen; not one, pans in ſeveral 
years. 

This ſecurity noflibly 1 may be found- 
ed on the ſame principle on which our 


diviſions of hundreds and tythings 
were firſt inſtituted... | 
For, in like manner, the whole 
Turkiſh empire is divided into diffe- 


rent diſtricts of country, which are 
anſwerable for every robbery or mur- 


der committed within its limits; they 
are therefore vigilant to prevent either, 


as they ſoon feel the weight of a ſe- 
vere and ſummary juſtice. For on the 
leaſt pretence, a great officer of the 
Porte is immediately diſpatched to tak 


their examination; the diſtricts pay 
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the expence of this inqueſt, heiter 
they exculpate themſelves or not; nor 
does he depart, until he ſtrips them of | 
almoſt their laſt farthing. 5 
The meaner Turks, however, muſt | 
have ſome motive ſaperior to that of 
2 fear to reſtrain them ; fpr the country 
is ſo extenfive, and the roads are ſo 
open, from one extremity of the em- 
pire to the other, that they might 
rob and murder with impunity, and 
eſcape to ſome diſtant province, not- 
withſtanding every human precaution 
to prevent it. | 
I have known a Franc, in his own 
country dreſs, whotravelled alone round 
the camp of a Turkiſh army aſſemblin g 
N for the Perſian war, and paſſed thro' 
it without being aſked a queſtion, or 
receiving the leaſt imer rope in nis 
journey. 
Whether the Turks look on ſlealing 


wich diſdain, as a baſeneſs unworthy 
5 of 
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of human nature ; or whether they 


do indeed fear the laws, which, how- 
ever, are not very ſevere ; houſe-break- 


ing, or pilfering, by Turks, ſcarce ever, 
happens in Conſtantinople. | 

In that city the Bulgarians. are moſt. 
to be apprehended; they are gene- 
rally the thieves; yet you may live 
there with ſecurity, and your doors 
remain almoſt continually open. 
The Greeks ſeldom rob any thing 


conſiderable ; but their fingers are as 


nimble as their genius is ſprightly : 


they will pilfer. Every little, they ſay, 


accumulates until it becomes a heap ; 


and that little is ſcarce miſled, or, if = 


_ miſſed, is not an object worth enquir- 
ing after. In general, however, ma- 
ny of the Ifland-Greeks are ſober and 


honeſt, except with their tongues ; for 


they will ſay and unſay, invent and 
_ tergiverſate, with a marvellous prompt- 
neſs and fluency. > \ 
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Birth does not recommend to great 
offices in Turkey ; merit and abilities 
may exalt the cottager to the n 
office of the empire. | . 

The Turks do not think that blood 
can convey either the ſame faculties of 
the mind, or the ſame Moral qualities 
from the anceſtor to the ſucceſſor; 


but they believe that virtue, wiſdom, 


courage, riches, in ſhort, every diſtri- 
bution of gifts and talents, and all the 
different ranks and orders of men, are 
deereed and allotted by the Supreme 
Being to the different individuals of 
ſociety, withour any regard to particu- 
lar families: ſo chat even the deſcend- 
ants of their prophet, who are very 
riumierous, remain generally in the 
loweſt and moſt abject ſtate, enjoying 
only ſome trifling privileges, which 
can never influence their fortune. 
Fobſerved, however, that ſome fa- 
milies are - reſpected by the people, 
merely 


4 =}. 
merely for the merit of their anceſtors. 


One, indeed, the deſcendant of Ibra- 


him Kan, is particularly diſtinguiſhed 


by all ranks ; and ſome pretend, that 


he is viſited twice a year by the Sulcan 

himſelf. $7 
Ibrahim was Vizir to Mahomet II. 

That Sultan, when he had ſubdued 


Walachia, left Adrianople, and paſſed 
over into Aſia to chaſtiſe ſeveral princes 


who had revolted againſt him, He was 
ſtopped in his rerurn from that expe- 
dition by an impoſtor, who pretended 
to be Muſtapha, the fon of Bajazet, 
loft or killed in the battle againſt Ta- 


merlane. This impoſtor was befieg- 


ing the city of Nicea in Bythinia, 
where Mahomet attacked and routed 
him; but, - ſoon after, was taken ill 
of a dyſentery, and died. His ſon 
Amurath was then in Europe warring 
againit the Bulgarians. In this criti- 


cal fituation, the Vizir Ibrahim con- 
veyed 
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veyed advice to Amurath of his fa- 
ther's death, but concealed it forty one 
days from the knowledge of the army: 
public buſineſs went on as if he was 
alive, till Amurath arrived. 
For this important ſervice, Ibrahim 
had the title of Kan, almoſt equiva- 
Jent to that of king, conferred on him, 
with many honours and large emo- 
luments ; all which were confirmed 
to him and his deſcendants by Soly- 
man Canauni, or the Lawgiver, com- 
monly called the Magnificent. This 
family bears the name of Ibrahim Kan 
Oglu : they have built and endowed 
an incredible number of religious 
houſes, and public Khans for the re- 
ception of travellers, of which they 
are perpetual inſpectors and directors. 
They are, in like manner as the Sul- 
tan himſelf, exempt from mixing blood 
by marriage with any other family, 
and only haye concubines. They can 
8 . refuſe 
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refuſe to accept any office in the ad- 
miniſtration; and I have been told, 
that they have the only hereditary title 
in the empire, that of Great Huntſ⸗ 
man, or Great Falconer. 

Amongſt the deſcendants of Vizirs, 
the Kiuporli family, of whom there 


are few remaining; and in the law, T 


that of Damas-Zade, whoſe anceſtor 


was the firſt Mufti after the taking of 


Conſtantinople ; are both infinitely 1 re- 
| ſpected by the people. 
In general, I think to have obſerved, 


that the people pay regard to the Fg 


ſcendants of Baſhaws, or of confider- 
able Eyfendis perhaps the attention 
ſhewn them, may be in proportion to 
their wealth and connections, or their 

public donations. | 
But what is certain; and ſeems an 
eſſential mark of diſtinction, is, that 
any man in the empire who marries a 
lady deſcended from a Baſbau, or an 
eminent 
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eminent perſon in the law, or, d 
of any other profeſſion, muſt content 
himſelf without any other wife; nor 
does he dare have a concubine in the 
ſame houſe. I have ſeen it carried far- 
ther by a Vizir who was thus mar- 
ried; for though he had his concu- 
5 bines out of the houſe, lie Was obliged 
to conceal it very carefully from his 
lady... - | 
; The Turks are ſtrong in theis pa · 
rental affections, and the children re- 
ciprocal in their obedience, ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and filial duty: ſuch education 
leads them to much ſeeming modeſty 
with their ſuperiors, and the young 
men to great veneration towards the 
old. Perhaps this, with their total, 
and very early ſeparation from women, 
has infuſed that remarkable baſhful-. 
neſs in their behaviour towards them, 
and occaſions that reſpe& with which 


ET. treat the ſex. 5 = 
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A man, meeting a woman in the 
| fireets, turns his head from her, as if 
it were forbidden to look'on her: they 
ſeem to deteſt an impudent woman, to 
ſhun and avoid her. 


Any one, therefore, among the | 


Chriſtians, who may have diſcuſſions 
or altercations with Turks, if he has 
a woman of ſpirit, or a virago for his 
wife, ſets her to revile and brow-beat 
them; and by this means not unfre- 
quently gains his point. 

The higheſt diſgrace and came 


would attend a Turk who ſhould raſhly - 


life his hand againſt a woman ; all he 


can venture to do, is to treat her with 


harſh and contemptuous worn. or to 
march off. 

The ſex lay ſuch "4 ON this pri- 
vilege, that they are frequently apt to 


indulge their paſſion to exceſs, to be 


moſt unreaſonable in. their claims, 
and violent and irregular in the purſuit 
; 4 of 
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df them. They will importune, teaze, 


and inſult a judge on the bench; or 
even the Vizir at his divan': the offi- 
cers of juſtice do not know how to re- 
ſent their turbulence: and it is a gene- 


ral obſervation, that to get rid of 


them, they often let 1 gain their 


cauſe. 
A remarkable ſcene was acted by 


the women at the acceſſion of ſultan 
Muſtapha. 


His Vizir, Ragib Mehemet Baſhaw, | 
who, towards the end of the preced- 
ing reign, had found himſelf unſet- 
tled in his poſt, and expected daily 
by the intrigues of the Seraglio to 
be depoſed, neglected to provide the 


neceſſary ſupply of corn and rice for 


the yearly conſumption of the city, 
tho' an eſſential part of his duty. The 


| public granaries were almoſt empty, 


and leſs rice than uſual had been im- 
ported: however, contrary to his ex- 
OT | TE pectation, 


/ 


ä 
with full power by the new Sultan, 


and 'Tefidered abſolute; but then it 
was too late in the ſeaſon for him to 8 


introduce plenty. Bread mixe! up 
with oats, barley, millet, and ſand, was 


dear and ſcarce; and rice hardly to be 


bought at any price. 
In this diſtreſs, the men. bore their 


want with paſſive and ſullen diſcon- 


tent ; but the women, impatient. and 


daring, aflembled: d in a. conſiderable” 


body, and with hammers, chiſſels, and 
files, attacked the magazines, where, 
as they pretended, rice was monopo- 
lized in great quantities. No oppoſi- 
tion could ſtop them; and whilſt. the 


public officers were perplexed what 


courſe to take, they broke open locks, 
bars, and bolts, burſt into the maga- 


zines, took with them ſuch quantities 


as. they could carry off, and went a- 


way unmoleſted. | 5 a 
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None of theſe female rioters. were 
ever puniſhed, as far as we knew; and 
if you ſpoke to 4 grave Turk about 
them, he would tell you with a ſneer, 
it was ng a mutiny of turbulent 
women. s 

- have heard it  averped by a perſon 
of great veracity, who had lived for 
| ſome years in a Sultan's Harem of the 
blood-royal, that it was impoſſible for 
women to behave with more decency 
and modeſty than the Turkiſh ladies 
did, -and that they treated each other 
with the greateſt politeneſs. | 

In families of the higher claſs, where 
education is more exalted, where read- 
ing their own language, or the Ara- 
bian, is carefully cultivated ; precepts 
of virtue and morality, of gentle de- 


meanor and good breeding, of chaſtity 


_ of manners, with whatever decorates the 
fex, and renders it amiable, are _y 

to be inculcated. . 
. But, 


| 1 
But, in general, it is known that. 


the women who are ſold or preſented 


to their great men, either for wives or 
concubines, have their price and value 


regulated not only according to the 
beauty or form of the perſon, but ac- 


cording to thoſe acquired graces, and 
artificial allurements, which they have 
induftrioufly been taught: theſe are 
always ſuch as may conduce to raiſe 
and inflame the paſſions, Hence they 
teach thera vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic ; certain peculiar affectations in 
their gait; and often ſuch dances as 
to a modeſt ſpectator would appear ra- 
ther 1ndecent. 

Facts, by which we can hw tho- 


roughly aſſured of the female charac- 


teriſtic in Turkey, are difficult to come 


at; accident may throw them in our 


way: one fell in mine, which, if it 
did not ſeem to ſuggeſt too uncharita- 
ble and ungenerous a way of think- 

T2 ing, 
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ing, might lead us to * rather un- 
favourably of che whole ſex in that 
part of the world: Crimine ab uno diſce 
omnes. . 

The Harems of great men, that i is, 
all the ladies, and their attendants, are 
in the ſummer ſeaſon frequently per- 
mitted to take an airing on foot, ei- 

ther in the fields on the borders of the 
Boſphorus, or other ſuch public places: 
theſe parties generally conſiſt of twen- 
ty or thirty, and ſometimes of forty 
or fifty women, accordin g to the opu- 
| ence of the maſter; and they are al- 
ways attended by the guardians of their 
_ chaſtity, the Black Eunuchs. 
It is common with the Francs or 
Chriſtian foreigners to paſs over to the 
Aſiatic ſide of the Boſphorus for an 
evening's recreation. Two of them 
went thither as uſual with ladies, at- 
tended by Janizaries and ſervants. As 
they were returning ſlowly, they heard 
a con- 
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a confuſed noiſe" of female voices be- 


hind them. Their curiofity prompt- 
ed them to ſee, as well as hear: they 


turned ſhort, and ſtopped. They found 


theſe voices proceeded from two Harems, 
compoſed of near forty women: their 
faithful watchmen the Blacks attended 
on each ſide, guarding them, though 
at ſome diſtance. One of the ſpecta- 
tors ſtood longer, and with more ear- 
neſtneſs to contemplate their figure and 


behaviour. He thought they would 


rather avoid than approach him. He 


was miſtaken: for on a ſudden, he 


found himſelf ſeized by a ſeeming 
dapper briſk girl, followed by the 


whole band; who firſt accoſting him 


with indelicate amorous expletives, and 
after with ſoothing and tender expreſ- 


ſions, attempted to unravel the Ife | 


of his whole dreſs. 
The force of the conflict, and: as 


army of females about him, left him 
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but the ſingle reſource-of laughter and 
ſtruggling: he could not diſengage him- 
ſelf from ſuch numerous, determined 
aſſailants by threats nor intreaties; nor 
vanquiſh the vehemence of their cyrio- 
ſity, by repreſenting the ſhame to 
which they expoſed themſelves, in 
conſequence of a behaviour o grolly 
and ſo publickly indecent. 2] 
An old Janiſſary attending him, ſtood 
at ſome diſtance, as it were in amaze, 
His Mahometan baſhfulneſs would not 
permit him to advance towards wo- 
men; nor would he have dared to 
lay his hands on them; all he ven- 
tured at in the fray, was to work up 
a ſtern countenance towards the Black 


Eunuchs, and with a Stentorian voice 


to exclaim againſt them and their 
guardians of proſlitutes, rather than 
of modeſt women; and urging them 
0 exert themſelves to free the man 
4 ex n 
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from ſuch i importunate violators.—— 
All in vale. : ny 
A young man of the company, 
eee either envying the other, Ir 
prompted by compaſſion at ſeeing his 
untoward ſituation, boldly advanced; 
and as he ſpoke the Turkiſh language 
better than the perſon engaged, began 
to expoſtulate with them, ſometimes 
with a ſmile, aad ſometimes with a. 
frown. Whethier his countenance, his 
form, or his greater youth, were more 
attractive, they at once quitted hold of 
their firſt prey, flew on him with eager 
and inquiſitive hands, and whilſt he 
under went the ſame treatment, gave 
the other time to reach his boat. The 
youth, robuſt and active, diſengaged 
himſelf after much ſtruggling, and at 
length with difficulty ſaved himſelf by 
flight; happy not to have been quite 
ripped, and to have been able to join, 
the company with decent covering. 
— . . I muſt 
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1 muſt add, as the general opinion, 
and what I have always heard, that 
the Turkiſhi ladies in general are ra- 
ther immodeſt and libidinous. This 
may poſſibly be applied with ſome juſ- 
tice to thoſe women who are ſold, or 
preſented to "TH Wm and e _— 
os Es; 

Hence a e exceed? to me, 
which I have often made to ſenſible 
Roman Catholics in their own country, 
that a convent education for young la- 
dies deſtined to act a ſocial part, and 
live amongſt mankind, is bee a 
no. dangerous. 

They are 3 up 3 e 
od the converſe of men, until they 
are almoſt marriageable: if they drop 
a word concerning them, it is reckoned 
| Indecent, and draws on them the frown 
of their ſuperior ; even to think there 
js a ſex different from their own, is 
almoſt 
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almoſt criminal; in ſhort, every na- 
rural ſentiment muſt be ſuppreſſect. 
Their teachers do not reflect, that 

human nature craves after what is for- 
bidden; that unextinguiſhable curio- 
ſity works up the imagination, and in- 
flames the paſſions 3 and that, there- 
fore, young women juſt freed from 
confinement, and entering the world 
without experience and without know- 
ledge, muſt fall a a to the firſt 
bold invader of their affections. Such 
an education frequently occaſions ei- 
ther a ſhipwreck of their virtue, or a 
diſproportioned and unhappy mar- 
riage : thus a rigid conſtraint in their 
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youthful days makes them ſpend the 
reſt of their lives in miſery, Let 
| them converſe early with men, and 
1 1 mix betimes with that general ſociety 
in which they are to paſs their lives; 
for leſſons of modeſty muſt make the 
ſtranger imprefſion.. on them, when | 
they | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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they ſee the miſchiefs and misfortunes 
which attend the want of it ; it is add 
ing example to precept. 

- Whence the idea of the as 
dant beauty of Turkiſn women has 
ariſen, is difficult to ſay, unleſs it be 
from the warm imaginations of in- 
ventive travellers, who firſt raiſed theſe 
beauteous phantoms, ſketched their 
forms, and became enamoured with 


ariginals they never ſaw. 


Hence, throughout e 
the fair Circaſſian has been the ſubject 
of romance and ſon 81 when, Per- 
haps, there are not two Chriſtians 
who ever ſaw one of theſe Ve- 
nus's. It is certainly impoſſible in Tur- 
key: for from in fancy to old age, | 
ſcarce a fingle trace of a Turkiſh wo- 
man's face is perceptible. No adult 


maiden is ever viſible, nor no married 


woman, except to their parents, bro- 
thers, or huſband. As ſoon as they 
J 


0 
ö 


deſty, every feature of their face is 


covered, except a ſmall part of the 
noſe and eyes; and ſome have carried 
that cuſtom to ſuch an extreme of de. 
licacy, that when they feed their poul- 
try, if there are cocks amongſt their 
hens, they will not appear before 


them vithout . If Praxiteles or A- | 


pelles, withan angelicconception added 
to their art, had met the two Harems 
on the borders of, the Boſphorus, they 
could not have formed the leaſt idea 
of the contour, form, or proportion of 
the face and features of one perſon 


among them all to be diſtinguiſhed 


was black or blue eyes, and the tinc- 
ture of the ſkin was . es dif- 
.coverable. 

However, as:they carefully 9 


their faces from the harſh influence of 


the different changes of the air; as 
their hours are regular, and they are 


not 
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not expoſed to a nocturnal atmoſphere; 


or to the mixed warm exhalations of 


crowded rooms ; we might expect, that 


If the original formation happens to be 


beautiful, and nature has given them 
a fair and vivid complexion, "thoſe 
charms would be preſerved many years, 
and only ſuffer a gradual aver: the ar the 


8 of old age. 


"The" Greek ' women are not tied 


down to the rigorous obſervance of a 


Turkiſh reſtraint ; they viſit frequently, 


and, Kms in Freya Keel, their faces | 


r 


Of theſe we may peak UAeI certainty ; 


g they have, for the moſt part, good fea- 


tures and pleaſing countenances ; but 
in generat rather a tanned than a fair 


complexion. 


The one and the other, indeed, be- 
come decayed before nature intended 
it: they deſtroy the whole texture of 


the ſolids by che too frequent uſe of 
hot 


( as 
hot baths, and they Paſten too n to 
matrimony. l 
The Turkiſh women are obliged to 
bathe by the precepts of their reli gion; 
the Greeks by earn, n. and 
choice. | 
The number of public als at 3 
Rantinople 3 is prodigious, and that of 


the private ones incredible, The laſt, 
indeed, are the higheſt indulgence of 


luxury and vanity ; for all who are 
any ways in eaſy circumſtances, have 


convenient baths of their own ; and a- 


mong the more opulent it is common 
to have them moſt magnificent. 

The Turks and Jews may, on ac- 
count of their religion, be held ex- 
| cuſeable, even in the extravagance of 
that expence ; but the Greeks and Ar- 


menians have only empty vanity to a- 
pologize for it: they nevertheleſs in- 


dulge that vanity, although they trem- 
ble that a Fink ſhould know they dare 
imitate 
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imirate, or vie with them in mag: 
nificence. 
The public and private baths may 
differ in their Ornaments and dimen- 
fions, but do not vary in their models 
and ſtructure; they ſeem formed 
rot for a decent and modeft uſe. 

They conſiſt of three rooms: the 
Girl is 2 large hall, where the bathers 
wait till the bath is ready for them; 
the ſecond is an apartment in which 
they dreſs and undrefs ; and the third 
is the bathing room. The bath itſelf 
is a large ſtone or marble ciſtern, of 
capacity fufficient to receive a man ly- 
ing in it at his full length: in the pub- 
lic baths they have a number of theſe 
ciſterns, which are ſupplied with wa- 
ter by ſeveral pipes conducted through 
the walls. The bath man, or woman, 
according to the ſex of the bather, at- 
tends, waſhes, rubs, and dries them 
with eas. dexterity and art, ſup- 
pling 


OH) » 
pling ind ſtreiching the joints in ſuch 
a manner, that imagination would 
perſuade one they diſlocate every part 
of the body; and yet this operation 
occaſions rather an 2 agreeable ſenſa- 
tion: 9; | 
The women are generally a 
by a female ſlave, or fervant of their 
own: they undreſs in the room ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, and put on 
their bathing- cloaths, which are uſu- 

ally of blue and white checked cotton. 
After they have bathed, they return 
again into this room; there is a ſopha 
in it, on which they throw themſelves 
and are dreſſed, and when ſufficiently 
cool, recurn into the hall. Thoſe who 
chuſe it have the bath heated on pur- 
poſe for them; > but two never bathe 
together in the ſame ciſtern; and dif- 
ferent hours of admittance are aſſigned 
to the different perſons who intend 
bathing the ſame day. Indeed, the 
e 
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heat will not admit of E long flay 


in the bathing ciſtern, though moſt 
who uſe them indulge” to too t an 


3 N ö 1 th . 


It is cuſtomary i in Turkey to marry 


young boys of thirteen or fourteen to 
girls of eleven or twelve, and ſome- 
= times even under that age: the practice 
is common among all ſects of religion. 
| They are Joined together on the' good 


faith of their parents or relations; for 


they are never permitted to ſee each 


other before the nuptial night. Vari- 
ous tricks, it is ſaid, have been played 
on theſe occaſions among the Greeks 


and Armenians : the lame, the deform- 
ed, and the blind, were often matched 


to beauty and vigour. When the par- 


ties impoſed on complained, the con- 


trivers of their diſappointment would 


anſwer with a compliment to their 
beauty and good qualities, and a pro- 
| feſſion, that their inducement to this 


fraud 


2 FEY * 


1 5 

fraud was only a deſire to improve 
the race. This injury is the greater, 
as Chriſtians cannot eaſily obtain a di- 
vorce: but at preſent, indeed, the 
Greek girls become daily wiſer, and 
generally inſiſt on a peep ata win - 
dow, or in a room; and are not ſo 
ſcrupulouſly delicate, as not to un- 
veil to their ſuitor. Nay, they often 
marry without conſulting farther than 
their own inclination, _ 

The Turks are more convenient y 
circumſtanced with regard to the ma- 
trimonial tie. The Grand Seignor is 
intirely exempt. from it; be claims the 
privilege Mahomet . reſerved for bim- 
ſelf; and to avoid a formal contract 
of affinity, or, in the Turkiſh phraſe, 
not to mix blood with any family in 
his empire, he has no wife, but only 
concubines. The firſt of them who 
brings him a ſon is called the Sultana 


Ha oſekt : : ſhei is crowned. with flowers, 
5 D takes 


( vge ) 


takes on cher tlie preroga tires 'of 2 


wife, and governs in the Harem. 
Other Turks are allowed four wives. 
They may marry, ox as it is called, 
Nabbin ; that is, they appear before the 
tribunal of juſtice, declare the wo- 
man to be their wife, and enter into 
an abligation, that whenever they fhall 
think proper to diſmiſs her, they will 
maintain the children, and give her 


a certain ſtipulated ſum, which they 


proportion either to their circumſtances, 


or to the time they judge it may be 


convenient for them to cohabit with 
her. It is no ſtain to a woman's cha- 


racter that ſhe is thus put away, nor 


much . er ne to ber ming 258 


other huſband. 


Amongſt the midlling or common 


people, the ſum is generally very 


moderate, and run ria * five 


» FF defend and twenty ages, is 60e al. 
lings and ſix-pence. 
thouſand 
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en 2 hundred thouſand af 


be 1 
Hence yon * few of this rank 


| who have more than one wife at a 


time; for they frequently change, diſ- 


miſſing one and taking another, as it 


is done with little trouble, AW #99 


great expence.. 
The opulent. have ofien. 08 or 


four wives, and perhaps many con- 


cubines; but if they chuſe to abide 
by the more laudable part of the law, 
and keep only two wives, it is equally 
convenient; for they may alternate and 


change as often as the nee will 


admit. 
After divorce they may. vs the 
fame woman a ſecond, but not a 


third time, unleſs ſhe has been mar- 
ried to another huſband. No man can 
marry a divorced woman ſooner than 


four months and a half after a total 
nn from the former huſband. 
Usz _ The 


The man may oblige the divorced 
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woman to nurſe any infant ſhe has 
borne him till it is two years old. 
From hence we may readily account 


why few common proſtitutes are to be 
found amotigſt the Turks: their very 


religion furniſhes them, whatever their 


conftiturion' and temper may be, with 
a ſuper-abundant variety and _— of 


women. 
Whether from ſuch a . 


uſe of women, or from whatever other 


cauſe it may ariſe, there is not that 


number of children in Turkiſh fa- 
milies which the idea of polygamy 


naturally ſuggeſts : nay, it may be af 
firmed, that they have not, in general, 
as many children as are found in com. 


mon families of Chriſtians or Jews. 
Siul Achmet, who died Baſhaw of the 


Morea, . had the greateſt number 'l 
have heard of in one Turkiſh family; 
VIZ. nineteen, | Among Chriſtians, | 

| knew 


6 
knew one family of twenty-one, and 
another of twenty-three children, by 
one mother in each family. 

May it not from hence be inferred, : 
that polygamy is deviating from the 


law of nature? Is it not a ſtrong pre- 


ſumptive argument to prove, that as 
the numbers of male and female 
births run almoſt in equal proportion; 
ſo to keep up a conſtant order of po- 
pulation, one woman aa ſhould be 
allowed to one man 

That this ſuppoſed artportion” bo- 
tween the number of men and Wo- 


men holds true, may be juſtly. con- 


cluded from the obvious conſequence 


of polygamy in Turkey; for to what 


other cauſe can it be attributed, that 
they have not a ſufficient ſupply of 


women for their men? It is evident, 


that throughout the vaſt extent of the 
Mahometan dominions they have it 
not, but that women are daily imported 

U 3 amongſt 


muſed with 
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amongſt them from other countries : 
they are a merchandize of an exotic 
production; the price of which ebbs 


and flows, eee eee 


OP of the market. 
War ſapplies this want by the t tum- 


" roads captives: the Turks in 


their excurſions are very eager at ſeiz- 
ing them; and woe are e den ny 


u ee, 


But wllat is 3 in time of peace 
the mere poverty and miſery of their 
neighbours the Georgians, who are a 


kind of Chriſtians, oblige that wretch- 


ed people to farnith ſpontaneouſly their 
choiceſt maidens to the Mahometan 
markets, as their eountry muſt ſtarve 
and periſii without that "_— of com- 
I cannot halbs- obſirving dan the 
world has been impoſed upon and a- 
omantic ſtories of the 

artful and — amorous intrigues 
carried 


TE. 


tie" fetcret can ——— 
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cärrlec on with Türkidr iadieb. it is | 
üs eafy to ſcale heaven, as to tome at =» 
them: their apartments are fortreſſes 


moſt of them ſurrounded with - bigh 
walls; and they have not 4 window 
nen jen eme een ther 


ten, twenty or double that number 
of öther wemen They feldom or ever 
walks tie ſtreets but iii infancy or old 
age; the rich are never ſeen i: and were 
opportinitiee:401 offer; which: night 
render it Pofttie fer 2 Chriſttam to at- 
ternpt atr inttigue with u Purkiſh wos 
man, N KEnowWẽ that on detectidn im- 
mediate death is his deem; and that 
thoſe who have been acceffary;: whes 
ther by eneoura gement or en 
muſt ſhare the ſwine fur 
lte is diſnieult to give teen 


of the anner in which Turks, men 
or women, ſpend their dme when at 


94 10 
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home., gome of the former are un- 
doubtedly ſtudious, though moſt of 
them ſeem: ever huſied about money- 
affairs and their perſonal intereſt. When 
they are diſpoſed io enjoy ſome relaxa- 
tion among themſelves, the diverſigns 
are ſtory-telling, quaint: jokes, cheſs 
or draughts; and not unfrequently 
they amuſe themſelves with dancers 
and muficians, who ply- in the diffe- 
rent 1 f the * * ee 
If none bw the ee 18 dufte 
| r facetious to entertain the reſt with 
that low ribaldry in which they chiefly 
delight, they find' ſome dependant, 
whether Greek, Armenian, or Jew, 
vcho acts the part. Theſe take their 
place, in the middle oſ the room, on 
their knees; and tell their ſtory, or re- 
peat. their joke; whilſt the grave 'Turk 
ſmokes his pipe on the corner of the 
e and now and then teſtiſies his 
ö 0 


fry” £7 bo. | A434 AIO 315; 
Gaming they highly. gereſt and 
1 on a Coomerbas,. >a gameſter Who 
plays for money, as 29 worſe than a com- 
mon chief; no being is more odious i in 
their eyes: they, therefore, never touch 
a cheſs table, or a draught- board, yk: 
A amuſement. 

Their dancers they dap - 
mongſt the Greeks; and hat appears 
moſt unaccountable, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe it ariſes from .the,abſplute con- 
_ rempt in Which they hold, that, people. 
is, that the Turks, born in the ſame 
climate, andiumixedq ſome centuries 
with them. have not ygt adopted their 
mirth and jollity ; and that they can 
hear and ſee them continually dancing 
and ſinging, without Hiring. a leg 
themſelyes, or joining in a choxus. 
Such of them as uſe the ſea, are of ne- 
ceſſity mixed among ſome hundreds 


of 


— — . — — * 


moſt abandoned of their ſpecies: they 
__thifik with che ancient Romans Nen 


| ma d. 


62586) 
of: Greek mariners; who when they. 
are on ſhore, - or, indeed, on board 
their ſhip, are never without muſick 
and dancing; yet a Turk is ee 


found revelling wick them. 


Nay, the men of a "wy e 
mideling rank ameng them, ſeern to 
ſelves, as unbecoming the dignity of 
man; befitting only the meaneſt and 


feve ſaluat ſobrius niſ forte infanit + .. No 
one darices, - unlefs he is drunk or 
They therefore never fall into 
chat excefs, except when they are quite 
mad, or almoſt dead drunk; indeed 
they are never ſo by Halves; #tid theft 
they ſeldom fail to calf in, at leaſt, the 


public dancers, whoſe obſcetie geſs 


rures prohidit en opt of 4 nn 
34 — 


Their 
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Their on vocal and- inſtrumiciital 


muſic they have in eſleem. 'f The vocal 
has = ſharp, fhrill tone, as it were 
through the noſe of the finget'; che 


voice is rteverthelefs pleaſing; and with 
all the difcortancy- of inftruttiefits, 


there-is yet ſomething great and tnar- 
rial in Laed! combined. 1 of the 
whole. e 


Hotrever, no Turk of any babe - 


will deign to touch an inſtrument; 


they hire minſtrels, or have women, 


or ſlaves, bred up for that purpoſe. 
But what is remarkable, neither Yealian 
_ french mufic, vocal or inſtrumen- 

makes the leaſt impreſſion on 
= their organs, or their concep- 


tions, are not accom modated 1 to ſuch 


* A welt: town Greek a or prince, of 
Moldavia, obtained that dignity by playing on the 
guitar to one Ephraim, or Ibrahim Effendi, a 
favourite of the Grand Seignor 8. 


1 C ſounds ; 


. 
i 

| 

N 8 
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| Hunde; 5 it ſeems to affect them ike 


hearing an unknown language. 
The women's great accom pliſh ments 


are fi finging and dancing * the men 
100% on them as congenial to the ſex; 


but they are practiſed in priyate only, 


; amongſt themſelves, imply as domeſ- 


tic amuſements, or to paſs: zan idle 
hour. In many Harems, indeed, Thave 


heed. that they embroider and ſpin. 


The Grand Seignor often diverts his 


ladies with a variety of recreations. In 


the month of May they have the great 
Tn Talip-feaſt, which. requires vaſt pre- 
parations. There are in the gardens 


of the- Seraglio large parterres of va - 
riegated tulips, which, on thoſe days, 
are interſperſed with all kinds of ſing- 
ing birds ; ſhops are erected round 
them, | and furniſhed by the Grand 


Seignor with all ſorts of trinkets, 


toys, and rich ſtuffs: : fome of the 


moſt facetious females of his court are 
=_— 1 9 the 


( zor .) 
the ſhop women; he buys from all, 
and regales all his ladies: at night the 
whole machinery is decorated wich 


lamps, and makes a eh prope | 


even at a diſtance. 


Great men indulge Gel dg 
with the like amuſements, and on theſe 
occaſions of feſtiviry: ſome call in neigh- 
bouring Harems ;' ſo that, perhaps, che 
women paſs. their time more happily 
and agreeably than we imagine at 
leaſt they enjoy more health and vi- 
gour than if they had operas, plays, 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, balls and routs, 
continually haraſſing their conſtitu- 
tions, and | abridging a ſhort exiſtence 
in a. vortex of PPD and tu hate 
lent diverſions. 

Wine is ſeverely tied * their 

religion. Mahomet knew his ſectaries 

too well to entruſt them with the 'uſe 

of it; for they are ſtrangers to mode- 

rat ion in their paſſions: wine ſeems 
| 8 | to 


{ 308 ) 
to have a different effect on their conſti- 
tution, from what it has on the neſt of 
mankind; it drives them generally te 
fury, frenzy, and diſtraction. But not- 
withſtanding the prohibition, the vice 
of drinking gains ground with the 
Turks, and imperceptibly creeps from 
the lower to the higher ſtations: Per» 
 Haps, in-this inſtance, as in many others, 

reſtraint may PINT W and 

enflame defire. - | 

Men of ſome diftin&ion, even \chaſb 
in great offices, frequently make what 
they call parties of pleaſure, merely to 
get dead drunk; and after lying two 
or tlirer days wallowing in their liquor, 
return freſh and happy to their office. 
A frequent requeſt to ſuch Chri- 
ſlians as they know they can truſt, is 
ro procure them the beſt wine. Some 
principal officers, both in the Seraglio 
and the Porte, have ſo ſtrong a paſſion 
for it, that * have invented ſmall 
leathern 


leathern boxer, in which they convey 
it home without the privity of their 
truſtieſt ſexvants: and I have known 


others fill large leathern pipes hie 


were pliant round their bodies, to car- 
F ſummpuaaſn ine. along: 
lio, at the: n, eee of, the 
lives. :᷑! ! anmasÞ i 
| When: I denen that n 3 


decline af life, religious ſeruples have 


ſeized them, or that thoſe in high of- 
fice have apprebended the Grand Seig- 
nor might diſcover them by the odour 
of their morning's draught; they fre- 
quently change their wine to opium, 
which is equally intoxicating, and per- 
haps attended with worſe conſequences, 


both to the corporeal and mental fa- 

culties. Some ſtill continue that 

e; hut at preſent thoſe among 

the great, w who feel the ſcruple or fear 

the diſcovery, rather betake themſelves 

to diſtilled ſtrong waters, with which 
| they 


practi 


and Corfu. The caſuiſtry with:which 
they ſilence their ſcru ples is, that fire, 
which puriſies all things, has, in dif. 
tillation, deſtroyed and diſſipated the 
impure parts of the wine; and that 
brandy is no where nominally inter- 
dicted by Mahomet. Thus they think 
they ean diſtinguiſn away the: 5 
of the Koron, cheat the nad 

| ah ik and the Sultan. Ni 
The vice of — 5 15 
| belt looked upon with deteſtation by 
the generality of Turks; and even the 
uſe of opium held in great contempt 
as a vicious practice. When they would 


depreciate the character of any con- 
ſiderable man who is known to chew 
i; they call him a Tiriachi, that is, an 


opigin-cater; by which they mean, a 
perſon of an eee and r ern 
rurn A mind. 
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they arcabundantly ſupplied from Zant 
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To give a' diſtin detail of the ſe- 


* military eſtabliſnments in Tur- 


key, is not in the power of any mor- 


tal; I doubt whether any ane man in 8 


their empire ever attempted it. 
At Conſtantinople there are an hun- 
dred and ſixty- ne Odday, or chambers, 
for Janiffaries; diſtinguiſhed by their 
numerical order, like apr regiments, 


ſaid to contain from eight hundred 


to a thouſand each; but theſe, dif- 
ferent chambers are never fully occu- 


pied by that number. Moſt af 


thoſe: whoſe dames are ' enx 


as belonging o them, are diſperL- 


ed ahrowghaeut the empire, live as 


burghers mixed with the-people, and 
follow "HG trades "RE: al, 


ſtrons. oy odds ny 

The policy of —. e 

whoſe principal ſtudy and ſupreme ob- 

ject was his own ſecurity, has imper- 
dei 
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ceptibly reduced that formidable body 


of militia, at leaſt thoſe reſiding at 


Conſtantinople, to a ſtate of quiet 


dependance and ſubmiſſion. 

All theſe Oddas, or chambers, ori- 
ginally intended for no more than 
forty thouſand, and ſince that time 


: augmented, * are ſaid to have at pre- 


ſent a hundred and fixty thouſand 
men, or more, belonging to them; 


but this muſt be greatly exaggerated, 


and there are never within the walls 


of Conſtantinople above eight or ten 
thouſand. Theſe ſerve for a guard to 
the city, are formed to diſcipline, accuſ- 


tomed to chaſtiſement, bending to the 


ſtick, ſtrangers to the ancient ſpirit of 
rhat ſoldiery, and permitted no other 
Weapon than a large taper club. If 


2 gee a farther account of the Janiſſaries and 


the military 3 of Turkey, in the pre- 


face. 


. | any 


d 
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any of them ſhould be guilty of in- 


ſolence, or attempt to be refractory, 
he is immediately diſpatched either 
to a frontier nnen or to the other 
world. 

The pay is ſmall; ſo FI many 
who call themſelves of thoſe cham- 
bers, almoſt diſdain it: they receive 
the pay indeed, merely to be conſidered 
of that corps, and to enjoy its immu- 
nities, protection, and ſupport. 

The duties, or cuſtoms, are, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, farmed at Conſtanti- 


nople, and throughout the empire. 
The ſubjects of thoſe Chriſtian powers 
who are under capitulations, that is, 
who have treaties with the Grand 


Seignor, pay very low duties for 


goods imported from Chriſtendom ; 


but the Turkiſh ſubjects ſufficiently 


compenſate that difference : the officers 
of the cuſtoms charge them at plea- 
ſure, according to their will and ca- 


X2 pricy 
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price, eight, or ten, and more in the 
hundred for whatever they import. 
Sultan Machmut, among other im- 
Mmunities, granted the Janiſſaries an 
exemption from theſe duties of impor- 
tation. This has induced à ſurpriſing 
number of them to engage in the moſt 
lucrative branches of their coaſting- 
trade; extending it even to Cairo, Syria, 
Sc. and has effectually turned their 
martial into a commercial ſpirit. Thus 
by promoting induſtry, he intro- 
duced riches and luxury amongſt them; 
ſo that many of thoſe veterans, Who 
formerly rejoiced in the confuſion of 
rebellions and revolutions, are at pre- 
ſent anxious for the tranquillity of go- | 
vernment, on account of their own ſe- 
curity and eaſe. | 
It does not follow, however, "M 
that the provincial Janiffaries, and 0- 
ther orders of ſoldiery on the frontier, 
would, at this day, appear as formi- 
dable 
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dable in' the field as they have ever . 
been; at leaſt there is reaſon to ap- 
prehend it from their behaviour the 
laſt war. | 

The Turkiſh 4 Conne in a 
regular body of about thirteen thou- 

eee Spahis : theſe are . ande! | 
fix ſtandards. 

The pay of theſe two corps of in- 
fantry and cavalry, as it is diſtributed 
every ſix months at Conſtantinople, a- 
mounts to two thouſand four hundred 
purſes, of five hundred dollars each. 

Beſides theſe, there are the Zaims 

and Timariots, who hold feudal tenures, 
and are obliged, according to the value 
of the fief, to appear in the field, 
each with three or four horſemen, or 

more, well mounted and accoutred. 
Theſe are good nj 2d and exceeding 
numerous. 

We might add many eher bodies 

of militia. There are the Gebegys, who 
e X 3 bave 
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heve the care of the powder, ball, and 
all the ammunition for war: when 
they are complete, they ſhould amount 
to four thouſand men. 

The Tobegys are the cannoneers, and 
have nathing elſe under their .care but 
the caſting af cannon,' mortars, &c. 
and charging and levelling them: they 
form a body of two thouſand men. 
The bombardeers are alſo a ſeparate 
corps, entirely employed in the prac- 
tice of throwing bombs. 

This ſketch of the military force of 
the Ottoman empire muſt ſuffice for 
the preſent; a complete diſcuſſion of 
this ſubje& would fill almoſt a volume. 
I juſt mention theſe different corps, to 
give ſome idea of the Turkiſh power, 
and ſhew, that in the military depart- 
ment, as in every other branch of go- 
vernment, the Turks obſerve eſta- 
bliſhed regulations. | 


The 


{ ann. } 


The police of that great city of Con- 
ſtantinople 1s admirable. The Janiſ- 
ſaries, I have obſerved, are the city 
guard: with ſingle clubs they keep all 


the inhabitants in ſubjection; no riots, 


no mobs, no diſorders are known in 
the ſtreets; at the leaſt noiſe the delin- 
queen are ſecured, confined, and ptr 


niſhed. 


of opium, ran in a body through Con- 


ſtantinople, exciting the people with 
moſt vociferous exclamation, and un- 


ceaſing uproar, ta inſtant rebellion, 


and exhorting them ta raiſe their ſtand- 
ard at the Hypodrome. They ſtruck 


an univerſal terror through the inha- 


bitants, the ſhops were all ſhut at once, 


and the outcry of a rebellion ſpread it- 
ſelf over the city. But theſe deſperate 
rebels found none hardy enough, or 


In Sultan n 8 . 1 
thirteen Aſiatic Turks, prompted by 
enthuſiaſm, or inſpired with the fumes 
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ſufficiently prepared, to join them, 
Their celerity was ſo great, that che 
: Janiſſaries could not reach them. They | 
penetrated without meeting with any 
oppoſition: into the Bezeyn, or great 
Exchange. Moſt of the ſhopkeepers 
there being Greeks ; their ancient ſpi- 
Tit arofe, or rather, their own ſecu-- 
rity obliged them to attack the rebels, 
Armed only with the poles which ſup- 

ported the ſhutters of their ſhops, they 
| Enocked down the Aſiatic Muſſulmans, 
who were all ſeized; whilſt the brave 
Greeks, terrified at their victory, quit- 
ted their ſhops to ſeek an aſylum, and 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the rigour 
of the law, _— having murdered, as 
they imagine , the true believers. 

The — s equity, however, ſoon 
diſſipated their fears, and put a ſtop 
to any proceedings againit them. He 
Pies, under the fanction of the 
Mufti 


' 


( __ 


Muſes not only a free pardon to the; | 
Greeks, but full permiſſion to his. 
ſubjects of any religion to deſtroy. 
all diſturbers of the public peace; he 
might have added, n of his own. ſe· 


curity. ie 


Falſe weights are ee the civil _ 


licy proſecutes and puniſhes with the 


utmoſt rigour. The Vizir himſelf in 


perſon often viſits the ſhops : the Stam- 
bole Effendi, or judge of Conſtantinople, 


watches them afſiduouſſy. The bakers “ 


are the moſt frequent victims to the 


ſeverity of their juſtice. If in any ſhop. 
they find bread ſhort of weight, they 


: mul and baſtinade for the firſt of- 


fence; but the conſequence of a ſecond: 
or third after a ſummary proceſs, is a 


ſtaple driven into the middle of his 
door-caſe, on which the offender is 


They are moſtly Armenians who exerciſe this trade, 


hanged; 
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them from fraud. 


K IS 'Þ 
hanged; and it is not uncommon, as you 
paſs the ſtreets, to rub againfl a Baker's 
body pendent for three days ſucceſſive- 
ly: it is, however, inconceivable, that 
almoſt weekly examples cannot deter 


0 H K P. XV. 
| Obſervations an on the Greeks. 


HE modern Greeks bear a 

ſtrong reſemblance to the an- 
a” Too crafry and ſubtle, too 
intriguing, vain, and vindictive, 
either to ſupport and maintain the 
Intereſt, reputation, and glory of 
a republic; or to ſubmit to govern- 
ment under a monarch of their own ; 
their buſy ſpirit ſeems exactly formed 
and adjuſted to live no where tranquil 


but under a foreign yoke; where 
| the 
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the heavy hand of power can aepreſs 
the ſoaring ambition of their genius, 
and curb. the violence of their paſ- 
ſions ; where ſeverity can awe them 
to obedience, and if not to the vir 
tues of ſociety, at leaſt to ſocial 
peace and tranquillity. | 

The Turks have ſuffered them to 
retain ſome marks of honour, ſome 
traces of a former ſplendor ; but theſe 
are entirely confined to the hierarchy 
of their church, and to-three employ- 
ments of profit and _— in civil 80. 
vernment. WES 

The former conſiſts in Weir four 
patriarchs, and, perhaps, one hun- 
dred and twenty other metropoli- 
tan biſhops; the latter in the two vay- 
vodlicks, or principalities, of Wala- 


chia and Moldavia; and the im- 


portant office of Dragoman, or inter- 
breter of the ** who is always a 
Greek, 


{9s v- 


Greek, and through whoſe hands all 
forei gn tranſactions muſt paſs. 13 5 
The Turks zealouſly ſupport the 


* Greeks in theſe remains of honour : 


they are a never-failing ſouree of 
wealth to the men in power; a ſure 
profit, of which they can avail them- 
ſelves without danger. — 
_ - . Whoever could live among the 
7 ebe, and obſerve their refined in- 
trigues, their eternal and continued 
contefis: for theſe eccleſiaſticab and civil 
digaities, would fee a true portrait in 
miniature of the worſt Peloponne- 
fan republics, and a moſt ſtri king re- 


ſemblance of their abominable prac- 


tices under their own emperors, from 
Conſtantine to the lat of W Palæo- 
e. 150 

A Patriarch of Eonftatriobpte muſt 
FRY among the Turks Ninety or a 


hundred thouſand dollars, to obtain 
that 


( no. Y 

that dignity. He ſeldom holds it a- 
bove three years: and, during that 
time, he is continually ſtudying to 


ſecure himſelf on ' his, * throne. Se- 


veral powerful Turks, his protectors, 
require continual fees; he muſt 
devour the church to feed them; and 
in his precarious ſituation ſecure a 
conſiderable ſum to protect or rein- 


ſtate himſelf, after he is e 1 


exiled. 

If he acquires this 5 oth 
aſtical dignity by favour of the Sera- 
glio, the moment after his exaltation, 


his diſappointed adverſaries and com- 


petitors begin to undermine hing, and 


contrive his ruin. Indifferent whether | 


with truth or falſehood, they traduce 
and blacken him to the Vizir; ſtrength- 
ening and ſupporting their truth or 
calumny with a powerful preſent, | 
| + The Greeks call it the Patriarchal Throne ; and, 
they addreſs him by the title Agiotate, or, Met Holy. | 
— a 7 If 


| 

| 

| 
-2 

| 
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If the Porte patronizes him, and 

he has oÞBtained the Vizir's protection, 

they apply to the Seraglio, and attack 
him there with the ſame arms. 

Or if they have only the ſame canal 

through which the patriarch obtained 


his advancement, from that moment 


they are daily ſuggeſting new cauſes 
for his depoſition. 125 
Different factions, which continu- 
J ally exiſt amon g the Greeks, unite to- 
gether to effect his ruin, and contri- 
bute to ſupport the expence of theſe 
intrigues; and often perſonal hatred or 
family enmity, but moſt commonly 
intereſted views cement the union. 
The Metropolitans, who generally 
reſide at Conſtantinople, exert all their 
art to circumvent each other; they 
make uſe of every moment, and em- 
ploy every means, to depoſe a patri- 
arch, or to get themſelves promoted | 


to a better biſhoprick ; and care not 
| 5 whom 


( * 

whom they diſtreſs or ruin, provided 

they ſucceed. TT 
Hence there are continually cone of 

them in exile, Sometimes the man 


whoſe money has had ſufficient influ- 


ence with ſome powerful Turk to pro- 


Lure his enemy's proſcription, is him- 


ſelf in the ſame caſe the next day; for 
another Turk of ſuperior weight, and 
act uated by the ſame motive, pro- 
cures the baniſhed man the eaſy 
means of retaliation: in ſhort, theſe 
eccleſiaſtics are the object of a moſt 
lucrative game in the hands of the Turks, 
which the latter take care to play ſo 
artfully that it is never diſcontinued. 

A Metropolitan had fixed his eye 


on an archbiſhoprick, which he was 
determined to have at any price. 
During the life of the archbiſhop, all 


his attempts were in vain; though, 
in good truth, the archbiſhop's cha- 
racter was ſuch, as might furniſh abun- 


dant 
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ome 
dant reaſons even for * rum to o erer 
him. 0 
t 12685 the archbiſhop DAG a pa- 
pur ſtroke; dropt drown ſudden- 
1y, and was thought dead. Prepara- 
tions were made for his funeral. The 
grand ceremony is to ſeat the dead j pre- 
late in his throne, dreſſed in his ponti- 
fical robes; while he thus ſits in ſtate, 
_ "two chaplains attend at the door of 
the room, where all of - the Greek 
religion are admitted to pay their 
laſt duty to him, and to kiſs his hand: 
they think it a meritorious n A e 
of religious duty. 55 
Phe time allotted: for this Ader 
Was elapſed; the moment approached 
For his interment, the coffin lay at the 
. fide of his throne, with all the requi- 
ſites for finally eleſing it up, -when 
ſome of the prinei pal men amongſt the 
- Grecks who could Not - attend 'before, 
| | ; * 
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due preſſed his two chaplains for 
admittance into the room, but were 
told it Was then too late. They per- 
ſiſted, however, in their requeſt; and 
though the ufual hour was paſt, ſuch 
was the importance of theſe pious vi- 
ſitors, the chaplains dared not refuſe. 
One of them advanced before the com- 
pany; and as he approached, the arch - 
biſhop opened his eyes, cried out for a 
glaſs of water, and aſked, what meant 
that diſmal apparatus of the coffin? 
Surprise and aſtoniſnment ſeized prieſt 
and people; they ran out of the room 
in amaze : the other chaplain; after 
ſome heſitation, boldly adventured, 
eroſs in hand, to approach the arch- 
biſhop; — to his n and 
fatisfied his enquiry. 1 L6: 


During the en in which this F : 


report of the arehbiſhop's death pre- 
vailed, the Metropolitan applied to the 
ſlave of the Kiſar- Aga, and offered to 
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\ 
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pay him down immediately fix thon- 


fand zaquins for the anchbiſhoprick. 
All was agreed on, the maney was 
paid, and the command from the 


Torte, 'which is their Conge d' Blixe, 


yas to be immediately made ont. A 


few minutes after, neys being brought 


to the Metropolitan that the archbiſhop 


was recovered, and alive, he went in 


haſte to the flave, and begged for his 


money again. But the ſlave told him, 
_ with a grave and compoſed mien, it 


was the ſame thing whether he paid 


it then, or ſome time after, for the 


archbiſhop could not live long; coun- 


| felled him to remain quiet; and pro- 


miſed, that although he would in the 
mean lime keep the money, the Me- 


tropolitan might look upon himſelf as 
- — -heir-apparent to che archbiſhoprick. 


The Black, his ſlave, and dependants, 
fell a ſacrifice to the public two months 


after the ane s reſurrection ; and 
| the 


„ 
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the latter lived two years longer, to 


laugh at the folly of his would-be- 


ſucceſſor, | who, in fact, never ſuc- 


ceded... -: r i -; 


But the arts, practices, and intrigues - 
among the clergy are trifling, when 
compared with the extent and profun- 
dity, che labour, toil, and perſeverance 


of thoſe carried on among the preten- 


ders to the Vayvodlicks of Walachia 


and Moldavia they ranſack heaven 


and earth for means to. deſtroy each 
other. 8 

There are always, when two are in 
power, two or three of the depoſed 
who are endeavouring to be re-in- 
ſtated: theſe ſpare no coſt; they have 
the purſes ready of many expectants, 
as well as of their own dependants, 
who have ſhared the plunder of thoſe 


countries with them before; or if that 
be not ſufficient, they promiſe the ſum 


required, which they may ſecurely do; 
Y 2 for 
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for when once they are named, they 
find money at twenty-four for the 
hundred intereſt, although it often 
happens that the nn rea is never re- 
paid. 

It has been known that 05 have 
diſburſed, at the moment of taking 
poſſeſſion, from * fifteen hundred to 
two thouſand O'S of money to ne 
Porte. ; | 
Thei intrigues they carry on havebeen 
ſo deep and dangerous, that they have 
coſt many, even opulent, Greeks theit 


lives, which they have miſerably finiſh- 


ed in a halter at their own doors. A 
Frank reſiding at Conſtantinople, who 
acted as a dependant on a depoſed Vay- 
wode, and thought himſelf ſufficiently 
protected, ventured to ſend a ſcheme to 
is 3 in Moldavia for excit- 


* see to an RE and twenty thon- 
| N 5 f ; 1 45 . 


| og 


| ny 
10g that people to rebel againſt the Vay- 
wode in poſſeſſion, accompanying it 
with ſevere reflections againſt the Tur- 


kiſh government; he ſent it by what 
be eſteemed the ſureſt conveyance, His 


letter, notwithſtanding his precaution, 
was intercepted, and he loſt his head 


near the Seraglio: no follicitations : 


could fave hin... x: 

The revenues of theſe princi cipalities 
are racked to an-inconceivable height, 
Theprinces juſtify that oppreſſion bythe 
conſtant demand from the Porte : their 
purſes muſt be ever open, or they are 


inſtantly depoſed. Thoſe of Walachia 


are ſaid to amount to three thouſand 


purſes the year, but moſt people. think 


it nearer foug. . Moldavia is ſaid to 
produce ſeventeen hundred purſes; but 


is eſtimated nearer two thouſand five 


hundred. | 
The contraſt oblereable deren the 
behenider of theſe mock princes in 


by * 
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power, and out of it, fhews the dege- 
neracy of the Greek character in a 
moſt glaring light. Oftentatious pride, 
empty vanity, contempruous inſolence, 
acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, attend 


their proſperity: Depoſed, you ſee 


them dejected, pliant, baſe, groveling, 
even to moſt abject ſervility. I have 
| known them carried before the Stam- 
| bole Effendi, or judge of Conſtantinople, 
for debt, and deny their own hand- 
winding. 
They are ſeldom depoſed without 
impriſonment, or exile, and being 
ftripped of a large ſum; but when they 
throw forth more of their ill- gotten 
wealth into Turkiſh'bofoms, they ap- 
pear again at large; wen often re· 
mount the throne, _ N 
Whatever arts and ſciences, abt. 
ever virtues might have been found 
in antient times among the Greek re- 
publicans, ſeem to have been obſcured, 
ar 


| ( $23 } 
or totally loſt, under their emperors- 8. 


The preſent Greeks have not a mace of 


them remaining. Their ancient lan- 


guagt, or the literal Greek, as they 
call it, is a dead language: thoſe who. 


do mn it, have learned it at 
ſchool. 


The art of hevling. G. e to 


the human ſpecies, ſo, much cultivat- 


ed, and ſo highly honoured in ancient 
Greece, ſeems. to be no farther conſi- 
dered among the preſent race, than as 


one-of the faireſt means of introducing 
themſelves to the favour of Turks in 
power, and a ſpecies of traffic, bo 


which they may with moſt probability 


expect to advance their fortune: the 
beſt of them are are ſtrangers, I fear, 


as much to the. integrity as to the abili- 
ties of their N countryman irn 85 


Crates. 


be at Conſtantinople, are ſome few of 
1 xa the 


Among the m: many precenders to phy- = 


the Greeks 55 ike Audied at adus 
with tolerable ſucceſs; but the greater 
number are abſolutely ignorant of the 
firſt principles of the art: they have 
moſt of them taken no other degree 
than what is conferred on them by the 
mere fiat of the Echim Paſhi, or chief 
phyſician to the Grand Seignor. This 
they obtain for a ſmall fee: it autho- 
rizes them to open a ſhop; and 
thus qualified, they think themſelves 
privileged to ſport with the lives 
and purſes of their unfortunate pa- 
| tients. Shops are the diploma to prac- 
tice; the ſale of drugs, good or bad, 
muſt furniſh them with ſubſiſtence z/ 
for the Turks are ſtrangers to giving 
fees, except to phyſicians under am- 
baſſadorial protection, and who have 
no ſhops: even then their fees are * 
ſtowed very ſparingly. | 
A Greek phyſician of ſome note, 


finding himſelf 3 in a time of peſtilence 
unable 5 


« 4% IJ 
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unable to retreat into the country for 


want of money, ſet his wits to work 
how to provide it: they are fertile in 

reſources on ſuch occaſions. A Turk 
of high rank and great opulence had 
an only ſon, who happened juſt at 
that time to have a ſlight indiſpoſition, 
occaſioned by the eruption of a great 


boil. The Doctor, working on pater- 


nal tenderneſs and fear, ſoon perſuad- 
ed the father it was the plague, tho 
he hoped of the leſs malignant kind; 
The father, alarmed, intreated and con- 

jured him to undertake his cure. The 


phyſician, appearing to be ſeized with | 


horrid apprehenſions, heſitated, doubt- 


ed, and at laſt told him, that he knew 


but one poſſible method to enſure ſuc- 


ceſs, which was by adminiſtring the b· 
Zoar ſtong, ifhe could by any ways a : = IE 


means procure it; for that it waz ex- 
tremely difficult to be found, and ex- 


ceſſively dear. The father preſſed, in- 


treated, 
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treated, conjured, that be Would e, 


tain one at any rate. The phyfician 
feigning great anxiery and perplexity 
where, and how to find it, left him 
with ſeeming defpair of facceſs ;'yet' | 
pretending to go and ſeek for Ir: he 
returned, as if he had miraculouſly 
found one, though he had it in his 
pocket before. He had purchaſed ir 
for ten Killings, but demanded of 
rhe Turk twenty-five pounds, as the 
loweft price, and ir was paid him. 
The cure ſucceeded, and the phyſician 
fetired- into the country, boaſting of 
His great abilities, which had ſup- 
phed his immediate neceffity by ſo in- 
genious, and, as he _ laud- 

able an expedient. 
Another e of more emi- 
mam time, gave out, that he 
could: alwrays command pregnancy in 
women by an infallible: arcanum; 
that though he had made the diſco- 
, ] | very 
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he would not conceal ĩt; for as no 


other phyſicians had it in their ſhops, 
he was the only one who could ſupply = 
the afflifted with it; that, in ſhort; it | i 
wasfimply lion's urine. Buyers flocking 
to him, be prepared his on urine, 
and ſold it at an extravagant rate. If 
complaints were brought him that the 
medicine did not ſucceed, the excuſe. 
was at hand; it was always ſome 
fault either in the time or manner o | 
adminiftving his medicine: he knew +8 
that with women he could not be ad. 
mitted to correct either, | 
Any coramon ſervant to a — 
of tolerable reputation, after à few 
years ſervice, were it only in'beat- 
ing at the mortar, or even in carrying 
about drugs, thinks himſelf ſufficiently' . 
ſkilled in the medical art to ſtand on 
his own bottom, and kill on diploma. | 


P 


| 1 have | 
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; 1 have known a Greek of great 
eminence and practice much favoured 
by n ”— this Dean coutdin not 
vine. VL 
HEY? with b focluilghp pon 
derous ſtupidity in their eountenance 
and make, are yet, as to all animal 
wants, as ſubtle and ES a 250 : 
oy as the Greeks. * 2% | 
They are den the beſt grooms : 
in Turkey; and by the care they take 
of a horſe, ſeem to have ſomething in 
their nature congenial with that ani- 
mal. One of them, who had ſerved 
many years in that capacity, advanced 
his ſtation by being admitted as a me- 
nial ſervant of a private gentleman. 
His maſter fell into a decay, and 
though long attended by an able 0 
ſician, died. | | 
After nis death, the Been 
difdaining ſervitude, ſer an for, a my | 


fician, 
| He 
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He was obſerved one day going to 
a Turk of great diſtinction, attended 
by ſeveral ſervants, and treated with 
uncommon reſpect. -'The queſtion be- 
ing aſked who he was, it was anſwered, — 
an-eminent Armenian phyſician. 
Some time after, one who knew irn, 
expoſtulated with him on his inſolence 
and temerity; and aſked him, where, 
and by what means he could fancy he 
had learned phyſic? how he dared to 
expoſe his own life, which would be 
forfeited, the firſt time a Turk fell a 
victim to his own ignorance? 5 
He anſwered, he had ſufficiently 
learned that art from the phyſician, who 
formerly attended his maſter; and who 
| he was certain adminiſtered medicines 
with great caution ; that as he had 
obſerved his. maſter, in moſt diſor- 
ders, occaſioned by colds, had made 
uſe of warm punch, of which the 
Doctor alſo uſually partook, he had 


for 


For that pion, copenindd a high opi- 
nion of it, had tried it on himſelf with 
ſucceſs ; and therefore, he limited his 
preſcription to that medicine only; 
and as it was exceedingly. agreeable 
and palatable to the great men who 
employed him, and generally ſucceſs- 
ful, he was amply rewarded for it. 

The city of Conſtantinople actually 
— with ſuch wnetches, or rather 
indeed, worſe: they are, it is thought, 
increaſed within theſe __ on: to 


above z thouſand. © 
Tho' the modern Greeks Sas 


ſtrangers to the virtues, or to all arts 
and learning of the antients, they have 
ſurpriſingly retained their levity. With- 
out the leaſt knowledge of Homer, 
Anacreon, or Theocritus, they abound 
in poetry, ſuch as it is, love ſongs, 
ballads, and paſtorals; they are inceſ- 

ſantly ſinging or dancing. 
1 5 


They 
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They have carefully preſerved the 


tem imparjhus calpmgs, © © ſeven un- 
- 8 equal reeds,” and alſo the pipe of 
the Arcadian Shepherds, 
They Kill uſe theancient long dance 
led by one perſon, either with women 
alone, or intermixed with l * 


Banale. or Greek 50 
They have alſo the manly martial 
pyrehis. dance, and thoſe moſt obſcene 


infamous love dances, accompanied 
with ts Jonict. neg offenſive n ; 


CHAP 


Cretan Lyre, and Pan's pipe, the ſep- 


| 
| 
1 
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EFORE 1 difitifs che Gfecks 1 
ſhall take ſome notice of the ſtate 
of hy amongſt them; and produce 
a few facts to illuſtrate what? advance: 
d name of Chriſtian, which they 
profeſs, with great conſtancy, under 
the oppreſſion of Turkiſh government, 
has induced us to commiſerate their 
ſufferings ;- while their abhorrence of 
popery, and the unremitting hate with 
which they are perſecuted by the Ro- 
maniſts, have recommended them to 
Proteſtants of every denomination ; and 
peſuaded us, that their religion has a 
reſpectable ſhare of purity both in its 
doctrines and practice. | | 
About the time of the Reformation, 
and more eſpecially in the reign of 
„„ james 


[ 
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james I. even thoſe inclined to Paris 
taniſm, entertained a favourable opi- 
nion of the Greek church. Cyrillus 


Lucaris, patriarch, of Conſtantinople, 


had almoſt perſ uaded archbiſhop Ab- 
bot, . that bis doctrines did not differ 
from perfect Calviniſm. The patriarch 
meant no more by this, than to obtain 
the favour of the Engliſh court, and 
the protetion of their ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople; ſuppoſing” it the moſt 
probable means of ſecurin g himſelf 
from the violent perſecution raiſed a- 
gainſt him by the miniſters of the Ro- 
man Catholic powers, who, at that 
time, with the moſt aſſiduous activity, 
and at a prodigious expence, in ſupport | 
of their own miſſionaries, attempted 
the ſubverſion of the Greek church; 
but it muſt be acknowledged, that he 
gave a very falſe account . his re- 


gion. 5 
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It is with great reluctance chat 
repeat the melancholy truth, but 


it is the truth, the Greeks, like ſome 


other ſects of Chriſtians, have entire- 
ly neglected to cultivate the practice 
of true religion. They ſeem to have 
forgotten thoſe real, and, perhaps, only 
terms, on which mortals can render 
themſelves acceptable to the Deity ; 
that purity of manners, brotherly love, 
forgiveneſs of injuries, juſtice in our 
dealings, and thoſe other Chriſtian du. 


ties every where inculcated i in the goſ- 


pel of Chriſt ; while the name of reli- 
gion 1s ſolely appropriated to the 
firm belief of certain myſteries, and 
the regular practice of external acts 
of humiliation and worſhip, with a 
ſtrict obſervance of many auſtere faſts 
and mortifications, which at beſt can 
be only intended as the means of fa- 
eilitating our approach to Chriſtian 


perfection. 


Hence 


K 
Hence it is, that the Greeks ſeem 

to look on the eternal laws of ſocial 
and moral virtue as the ſhadow only, 5 
and the arbitrary injunctions of their 
church, as the very eſſence of Chriſti- 
anity; and they think to compound 
for the total neglect of the former, by 
a rigid obſervance of the, latter; inſq- 


much that a Greek. of the maſt de- 
prayed. manners would ſuffer almoſt 


any thing, ſooner than break a relj- 


gious faſt: the Armenians, indeed, 


ſurpaſs them in the number and auite- 
rity of theſe faſts, and in the n 


of their abſtinence, 


Although the love of money is Dor 


leſs predominant with the Greeks than 
with the Turks, yet their. purſes are 


ever open for the ſupport of the ec- 


, Clefiaſtical dignity, the building and 


decoration of their churches, and the . 
maintenance of their claims to the ex- 
2 2 = cluſive 
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cluſive poſſeſſion of the holy places in 


Paleſtine, againſt the Romaniſts, who 
make the like pretenſions. | | 
At the acceſſion of Sultan Mustapha, 


their preſent ſovereign, the Greek 
churches were in a ruinous condition; 


one of them had been almoſt entirely 


burnt down: the Mahometan law does 


not permit new churches to be erect- 


ed; even large repairs are prohibited. 
On the birth of the Sultan's firſt 


child, the Vizir ſuggeſted to him 
what kind of favours he ſhould confer 


on his different ſubjects, during the 


ten days appointed for the rejoicings 
on that great event, ſo important to 


wle peace of the empire. Amongſt o- 


thers he mentioned, as a moſt accept- 
able indulgence to the Greeks, a per- 


miſſion to repair that church which the 


fire had almoſt deſtroyed: he durſt 


not aſk leave to rebuild it, though 
there was ſcarce a wall ſtanding. The 


Grand 
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his other work, and flew. to contribute 
his aſſiſtance at the church: two or 
three thouſand men conſtantly reliev- 


ing each other, the whole Was accom- 
pliſhed, and the church rebuilt, in leſs 


time than was allowed for the repair, 
and that without any one diſburſing a 
ſixpence. The only reward the work- 
men received for their indefatigable 
labour was conſcious merit, and the 


prieſt's bleſſings. Let this ſuffice for 


an inſtance of their zeal. 

I could wiſh to throw a veil over 
the ſcandalous contentions which have 
been carried on between the Greeks 


and Romaniſts on account of Bethle- 


hem, and the Holy-Land, as it is call- 
ed: the iniquitous proceedings at- 


tending them are ſo enormous, as 
| 23 ſhame 


Grand Seignor condeſcended to grant 
them the ten days for that repair. No 
ſooner was this known, but every 
Greek maſon and labourer quitted all 


| 
| 
4 
| 
i 
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ſhamefully to diſgrace the Chriſtian 
name. The ambaſſador who protects 
the intereſt of the Romiſh religion, 
becomes, on theſe occaſions, notwith- 
' ſanding his high dignity, a real ob- 
ject of compaſſion. 
lmmenſe ſums are raiſed in all the 
countries of the Romiſh perſuaſion, to 
ſupport them againſt the Greeks, in 
their pretenſions to a ſpot of ground 
which they fancy ſacred; and to pre- 
ſerve in the hands of popiſh monks 
and friars the remains of an old ſtable 
at Bethlehem, where a chapel is built, 
and in which, on the. authority of an 
| uncertain oral tradition, they ſuppoſe 
Chriſt was born; and alſo a fepul- 
chre, which may be, but moſt proba- 
bly. is not, what they call it, his ſe- 
pulchre: the exact fituations of both 
places, are at prefent as unknown as 
that of Julius Cæſar's urn. | 


Why 
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Why the, princes of Chriſtendom 
will ſuffer their countries to be deſ- 


polled of ſo much wealth, and permit 8 


it to be paid on this account, as a tri- 
bute into the hands of the Turks, is 


hardly conceivable; and why no an- 
gel has flown, or ſwam, acroſs the ſea. 


with this ſepulchre, or this manger, 


as with the houſe at Loretto, is yet a 


greater wonder, Princes, it ſhould 
ſeem, ſtill permit this tribute to be 
paid to the Turks, becaufe they have 
thought it beſt to leave this buſineſs 


as they found Us: and not chuſing to 


meddle with what are called religi- 
ous matters, ſuffer the clergy to go 
on with the ſame practices as prevailed 
in the times of the darkeſt ignorance, 
and the moſt extravagant ſuperſtition. 


At preſent, few or no pilgrims of the 


Romiſh perſuaſion reſort to theſe places 
of devotion. So that the moſt proba- 
ble reaſons to be aſſigned for the at- 
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tachment of their clergy to the poſſeſ: 
ſion of them are, that it occaſions much 


money to paſs through their hands, 
and affords a maintenance for about 
an hundred and ſixty idle monks 
and friars, who are ee about 
that country. * 

In the conteſt between the Greeks 
and Romaniſts for the right of poſſeſſ⸗ 


ing the chapel at Bethlehem, and the 


ſtable, treaſures have been expended 
by both parties, to the great emolu- 


ment of the Turks, who take care, 


from time to time, to encourage the 


diſpute, giving ſentence ſometimes in 


favour of the one, and ſometimes of 


the other, Under Ragib Baſhaw's go- 


vernment, it was finally determined in 
favour of the Greeks, at an expence 
equivalent at leaſt to 10, „ oool. ſter- 


ling. 


The Holy Sepulchre bas kava! and 
ſtill is, as great an object of conten- 
tion 


Cn 7 

ilon between them, and a prodigious 
annual expence to both. | 
But what is ardvfe; the Turks 
knowing the riches and obſtinacy of 
theſe contending parties, find number- 
leſs other pretences to pillage their 
Wealth. The caravan for Mecca paſſes 
near Jeruſalem. When it approaches 
that holy city, the Emir Hadge either 
enters in perſon, or ſends a meſſage 
to demand a loan from the Greek and 
Romiſh convents; or, perhaps, on ſome 
pretence of right, to exact a ſum of 
money, 20, or 30, oo ol. ſterling from 
each party: they dare not refuſe. If 
it be a loan, it is never repaid; if on 
a pretence of right, be it ever ſo 
groundleſs, the ſum is irrecoverably 

loſt, and never heard of more. 
The Greeks behave with much pru- | 
dence on theſe occaſions ; they ftifle 
their complaints, bear the loſs, and 
immediately repleniſh the fund, that 
they 
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they may again be in a condition ta 
combat the Baſhaws and the Roma- 
niſts: they would even ſell their chil. 
. dren rather than permit the latter 
to triumph over them. 

The ambaſſador, whoſe 8 | 
charge it is to protect the Romaniſts, 
wears out his very foul in fruitleſs ap- 

| Plication at the Porte, to recover the 
ſam of which his convent has been 
ſtripped. With much difficulty he may 
obtain the Sultan's command in his 
Favour, that is, an order for reimburſe- 
ment ; but it procures him no money ; 
and what is more vexatious, he is fre- 
quently impoſed on, by the miſrepre- 
ſentations and downright falſities of 
theſe prieſts and monks eſtabliſhed in 
Paleſtine, who are continually peſter- 
ing him with ſlanderous accuſations | 
againſt the Greeks: He is officially 
bound to ſupport them ; and after ſuf · 
fering in his credit at the Turkiſh 


7 „ urt, 
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court, by the mortifications he is oblig 


ed to bear, when theſe falſities are de- 


tected; he is reviled at Rome by 
the whole body of clergy, as a luke. _ 
warm Chriſtian, and an unſkiful yo | 


litician. 

The Greek ſyſtem of a ak 
nions and their mode of worſhip, are 
pretty generally known. They agree 


with the Romaniſts in the main points 


of the doctrine of the corporeal pre- 
ſence, their veneration for ſaints, and 


the adoration they pay to the Virgin 


Mary: in their image-worſhip they 


differ; they honour paintings, but al- 


low of no ſculpture. The proceſſion pf 
the Holy Ghoſt is another, and moſt 
important article of diſſenſion; they 
hold it is from. the Father only. 
They ſcoff at the pope's pretenſions to 


infallibility, and at his claim to be 


ſupreme head of the univerſal Chriſ- 
tian church. Their clergy give no 
pre- 


( $88 3 5 
Previous diſpenſation for the omiſſion 
of any religious duty, but reſerve the 
abſolution of all tranſgreſſions and 
ſins till after they are committed. 
Abſurd and ſuperſtitious practices 
abound among them, and frequent 
abuſes happen, the natural concomi- 
rants of uninformed credulity, not pe- 
culiar to the Greeks only: one of a 
ſingular nature was carried on a few 
pears ago, by a Caleyero, or monk. 
He had ſome years before been noted 
for his irregular and profligate life, 
and had been in the gallies at Conſtan- 
tinople. On being releaſed, he affect- 
ed an extraordinary degree of ſanctity, 
and enthuſiaſtic fits of devotion, If 
he did not lay claim to the higher gifts 
of miraculous powers, he at leaſt pre- 
tended to have celeſtial communicati- 
ons, and to be endowed with the pecu- 
liar. grace of enſuring to women in years, 
 happineis in the world to come; and to 
| the 
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the young and middle-aged females the 
happineſs of this world a numerous iſ- 
ſue. Barrenneſs is looked upon in Tur- 
key as a curſe: women who. bear no 
children are hardly treated with com- 
mon civility, the ſovereign good and ho- 
nour therefore of every wife in that 
country, is to be a good breeder. The 
hope of becoming mothers, it may of 
courſe be imagined, led ſhoals of un- 
happy females to the new ſaint; the 
privileged diſpenſer of pregnancy.. - 
_ He eſtabliſhed himſelf at Caterlee, 
a village in Aſia, to which you paſs. 
by water in a few hours from Con- 
ſtantinople; his emiſſaries were diſ- 
perſed through all the neighbourhood, 
and wherever they went, ſpread the 
fame of bis ſanctity and his marvel- 
lous gifts. Devotees flocked to him: 
it was reckoned that eight thouſand 
women, of different ages, ran in a 
ſhort time, to participate of ſuch de- 

4 firable 
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Grable graces. The ſaint was a flout 
man, of a middle age, and never fail- 
ed to ſend away his female votaries 
perfectly edified. 
Some men at length viſited him, and 

ſeemingly approved his proceedings; 
not that they really believed in his pre- 
tenſions to ſanity, but becauſe they 
would not, by publiſhing their ſuſpi- 
cions, caſt the leaſt ſhadow of injury 
on the character of the ſex. They wiſh- 
ed the fterility of their wives removed, 
butthey apprehended the means might 
be diſagreeable to themſelves. The 
journey was pleaſant, the paſſage by 
Water convenient, and other adventures 
might co-operate with the ſaint's ſpiri- 
tual endeavours. Hints of this were 
given to the Turks, ho ſoon made 
this impoſtor decamp. He was not 
heard of afterwards. He did not, how- 
ever, quit his vocation empty-handed; 
for the condition of approaching him 
| | was 


1 T am 7. 

the purchaſe of a conſecrated wax-ta- 
per, beſides a free-gift; in both which 
articles, religious zeal, and the defire 
of becoming mothers, had engaged 
the good women to pay - moſt ge- 
nerouſly. 5 
The Greek religion, I am, how- 
ever, told, . is better ſupported, and 
maintained with greater purity on its 
primitive foundation in other coun- 
tries, where it is profeſſed undiſturbed 
by Mahometans or Romaniſts. Nor 
would I be thought to mean, that 
there are no ſelf-denying Metropoli- 
tans, and other honeſt men even 
amongſt thoſe in Turkey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Sincere zeal for the welfare of my coun- 

try, to promote which J look upon as the 

firſt duty of every good ſutbject, has induced me 

to lay the preſent flate of the CIO trade be- 
fore the public. 

Here the people of England may ſee how much 
they are mterefied in the ſupport of this trade, 
and that on them depends its preſervation or to- 
tal defiruttion. They ſhould therefore make it 
their fludy to recontile the ſeemingly jarring in- 
tereſts and private views of merchants and ma- 
nufaurers, the unnatural jealoufies ſubfihing 
between different parts of the kingdom, as well 
as between county and county, fince the in- 

tereſt of them all, if rightly underſtood, is one 
and the ſame. They ſhould likewiſe fortify 
their - fouls with manly reſolution, and endeavour 
to become ſuperior to vain, imaginary horrors, 
and groundle eſs fears of peſtilence and contagion. - 
They ſhould like men , ſenſe judge of future, 
by a retroſped of former times, and take it for 
granted, that what has not happened in the 
courſe of tavo centuries, will never come to pas. 

Our excellent monarch, . whoſe abilities are 


ſs to bis Virtues, being thoroughly informed of 
1 * Aa 2 2 
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the flate of the Turkey commerce, and of the 
advantages and diſadvantages reſulting from 
every branch of the trade of theſe kingdoms, 
uſes his beſt endeavours to promate their proſpe- 
rity. His miniſters have done their utmoſt 
to forward and affiſt the Levant trade; but 

tube) have no power over the faſhions and 
prejudices ofthe human mind. This is the work 
&f reaſon alone; let Engliſhmen therefore en- 
deavour to att and think juſtly, and bring 
their biafſed underſtandings to a right ſenſe of 
their country's good. Let them with ſteadi- 
neſs and reſolution have recourſe to the efectual 
methods to vanguiſh their rivals in trade. I 
they exert themſelues properly, their efforts 
will be ſeconded by the powerful affytance of 
the whole legiſlature, which will not fail 10 
Join in reviving and re-eftabliſhing this im- 
Hortant and . commerce, now at its 
al. gaſp. 

Such errors and miſtakes as may occur 
in the following ſefttons, are ſubmitted to the 
candidreview and correction of thoſe, to whom 


experience in theſe matters may ſuggeſt any 
thing farther uſeful on ſo important a ſubject, 
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Previous General Remarks. 


\ HE principal qualities re- 
quired in a financier, as a 


great * ſtateſman has obſerved,. and 
experience confirms, are a modes 


rate * of judgment, great in- 


. Oa peut aſſurer que les 8 d'un rat font : 
omb es en des bonnes mains, lorſq* un peu de juge- 
ment, beaucoup de travail & d' exactitude & plus de 
probité encore, ſont les qua ités du Financier. Sully; 


Anz | duſtry 
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| gullry and exactneſs, and Ai ger 
integrity. The ſame obſervation holds 
good with regard to merchants; in- 
duſtrious men of moderate parts are 
the people that make fortunes by trade, 
wuhilſt men of lively genius and quick 
talents generally prove unſucceſsful. 
Imagination and vivacity of genius 
are ſeldom found compatible with in- 
duſtry and exactneſs, or even a ſmall 
portion of judgment; and I fear it 
would be too hard a taſk for ſuch 
unthinking minds, to ſubject them- 
ſelves to act conſtantly according 
to the fricteſk unbiaſſed rules of inte- 
grity. 

Speculative writers on commerce 
have rather given us the ſallies of their 
own imagination, than any uſeful | 
hints towards its improvement: it is 
ſcarce poſſible they ſhould do other. 
wiſe; for commerce is not merely to 
be confined to theoretical diſcuſſion; 

7 3 I. 
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it muſt become practical, and can be 
proved and inveſtigated only by ex- 
periment ; it is nothing elſe but a 
barter or exchange of the commo- 
dities or products of one country 
for thoſe of another. Nations there- 
fore, which intend to become com- 
mercial, ſhould endeavour to find out 

others that have wants, which their 
own products or manufactures may 

ſupply; and from whence they can re- 
ceive ſuch: products and manufactures 
as their own neceſſities may require; 
or if they have none, which can ſeldom 
be the caſe, the returns then to be made 
at an intermediate value in gold or ſil- 
ver. But nations which have been 
eſtabliſhed in commerce for centuries, 
and whoſe proſpericy excites envy, 
ſhould be ſwayed by other motives, 
The preſervation of what they poſſeſs, 
ought to have more weight with them 
than any other conſideration ; and 
ir V 
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when they ſee a general nens 
ſpirit diffuſed all over Europe, they 
fhould exert themſelves moſt diligent- 
ly and ferioufly, to obviate any ill chat 5 


map befall their own commerce, If 
7 they find it any way{decling, they ſhould 


endeavorr to trace the 'caufe af ſuch 
decline, whether it ariſes from any de- 
fect in their own products and ma- 


nufactures, or from any advantage 


other nations may have over them, 
by rheir ſuperior induſtry; or, as it 


is but too frequently the caſe, from 


any prejudice of the countries they 
trade with, in favour of other nations, 
their rivals, By ſuch a provident at- 


' tention they may find means to retrieve | 
their commerce in time, and diſap- 


point thoſe who have riſen in wee 
tition againſt them, 
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8 E 0 T. II. 
on ond OP 7 the Turkey Trade. 


1 E great ning of the 
Levant or Turkey trade is well 
known to this kingdom : the ſtems of 
nobility ſprung from that root loud- 
ly proclaim its former ſplendour. 
Commerce will have its ebb and flow; 
but this branch has ſunk | to ſuch a de- 


| gree, that the channel remains almoſt 


without hope of repleniſhing. We 

ſhould not, however, deſpair ; for, in 
taking a view of the cauſes of its de- 
cline, by examining the paſt and pre- 
ſent fituation-of that great branch of 
commerce, and the ſtate of that of 
our rivals the French, remedies may 
ſtill be ſuggeſted, to re-ftabliſh it 

in ſome degree upon a footing advan- 
tageous to our awn people. | 


1 — ' 
The 


= 


Cy. 
The commercial capitulations ſub- 


fiſting between the crown of Great 


Britain and the Grand Seignor, were 
begun and formally confirmed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth: additional 


: privileges were ſucceſſively granted in 
that of James the firſt, and of Charles 


the ſecond. They are called, capitu- 


lations, and not treaties, becauſe they 
are mere conceſſions for privileges of 
| trade, granted by the Porte, and no re- 
ciprocal conceſſion, but merely a ſtipu- | 
lation of friendſhip on the part of 
; Great Britain, 


Under theſe caphtnilaions a number 


of merchants obtained 2 charter of 
ſome limitation. They were to bear 


the whole expences which might occur 


in England or the Levant; to pay am- 


baſſadors, conſuls, and interpreters in 
Turkey, and ſubmit to all the diſad- 
vantages and inconveniences reſulting 


from the Turkiſh government. They 
were. 


„ | 
were citizens of London, living with- 
in twenty miles of that capital, or 
noblemen' 8 younger ſons qualified 
by birth; or ſuch as by ſervitude 
nder the charter obtained 
the freedom of the city; or, laſtly, 
thoſe who purchaſed the freedom of the 
city and their ri ght to the charter for 
ſeventy pounds. They had no common 
ſtock, each individual traded in his 
oven way, and on his own bottom. 
This ſociety had a power of making 
whatever bye-laws might ſeem calcu- 
lated to promote the advantage of their 
commerce. A judicious code was 
drawn up to regulate the conduct of 
the ſeveral members and factors at 
home and abroad; theſe were after- 
wards amended, as events aroſe or 
experience directed. They had regu- 
lar ſtated ſeaſons for ſending out their 
ſhips annually; and in theſe general 
ſhips, as they were called, each indivi- 
| „ dividual 
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aual ſent what fort and quantity of 
merchandize he thought proper to the 
markets in Turkey, conſigning his 
venture to ſuch Engliſh factors as he 
judged beſt qualified to diſpoſe of them 
8 advantage. He had his nne in 
che ſame manner. 

They prohibited all bullion, enden 
gold or ſilver, to be ſent into Turkey, 
that all purchaſes there might be made 
by the produce of our own manufac- 
den _ Has n. a confirmed | 
Under theſe a PER trade 
| flouriſhed ;. and, I may venture to ſay, 
was the ſtandard commerce of Great 
Britain for a century; the nation en- 
joyed it almoſt without a rival. In the 
reign of James I. there were not leſs than 
from twenty to thirty Engliſhmen re- 
fiding at Conſtantinople, as many at 
Smyrna, befides' ſeveral others dif- 

perſed on the coaſt of Syria. 
1 - 0 
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As the charter was confined to mer- 


chants of reputation and ample for- 
tunes; the young men ſent abroad 


had, by their education, acquired li- 


beral ſentiments, and behaved them- 


ſelves amongſt the Turks with: fach 
uncommon order and decorum, that 


the character of an Engliſh mer- 


chant was in * credit . * 

The exports to bern were very oon · 
ſiderable, all in our own manuſactures; 
our cloth was ſold for ready money 
upon the arrival of the ſhips ; the pro- 
bity and good faith of our merchants 
and manufacturers were ſuch, that the 


drapers bought the cloth on ſeeing the 


patterns, without examining the inſide 
of che bale, and were not deceiv- 
ed, the true ſtandard of goodneſs 


never failing. Such was the ſtate of 


this trade in its flouriſhing times. 
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Daune of tbe 7 ur key Trade, and a fron wi . 
| Cnſer hes 


E. * wn: 1044 "ul m 
years paſt, that, the decline 
of 50 Turkey trade has been totally 
owing to the induſtry of the French in 
manufacturing their cloth, and to the 
moderate price at which they ſell it: 
this has, doubtleſs, contributed to our 
misfortune ; but we have never taken 
into conſideration the concurrence of 
events and circumſtances, of which 
they have judiciouſly availed them- 
ſelves : if we give a ſufficient attention 
to theſe, we ſhall, I believe; be con- 
vinced, that the quality of the French 
eloth alone would never have reduced 
our trade with Turkey to its preſent lo 
ebb. For if the Levant company bad 
5 deen 
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been preſerved, in its original ſtate, 
and the ſtandard of our old cloth kept | 
up, by. means of the preſent gratuity 
from parliament, we may preſume 
that we ſhould have to this day ſup- 
ported that trade, without perceiving 
any conſiderable diminution, 
Our cloth was ſtout, the wool. fine:- 
ſpun, a cloſe wook, ſhort nap, not 
immoderately ſtretched on the tenters, 
of good bright colours; , but, what 
rendered it more valuable to the 
drapers in Turkey, was, that it would 
ſtand the taylor's teſt, and ſuffer 
him to ſpout cold water, and then 
paſs Aa cold iron over it without raiſ- 
ing the nap. The French cloth Was 
undoubtedly of a finer wool and finer 
ſpun, but thinner, of little ſubſtance, 
| a looſer woof, yet with a ſhort nap, 
and a variety of bright fancied co- 
lours: and, indeed, it has been ſo thin 
Jn | e 
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of late, that they greatly underſell ue, 
though perhaps at a loſs . 


That the French did not much inter- 
fere with our cloth from the year 1729 
to 1739, will appear from the regu- 
lar quantity of our imports into Con- 


ſtantinople 1 that N of ten 


years f. 
It has been aid thar our imports a- | 


mounted from 7 to 800 bales before 


that period ; but even though that 
ſhould be admitted, the French cloth _ 
might not have been the ſole cauſe. 

We know by experience that the 


leaſt remove of any branch of trade 
out of the uſual courſe, tho but for a 
ſhort time, will, where rivals can come 
at a ſupply, cauſe that courſe to ſtag- 


nate, and expoſe this branch of trade 
to a total ruin: wants muſt be ſup- 


* Fink cloth then ſold at 24 dollars the pike, 


out 2 of the Englifh yard; andfince, at 75 paras ®, 


+ See note concerning imports, Sect. iv. 
L te ae make a dollar, and 16 paras one ſhilling, _ 
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plied, and one fo eſſential as that of 4 
covering to thelter the body from the 

inclemeney of the weather, will occa - 
ſion 4 conſtant demand of ſuch goods 
as are adapted to that purpoſe. War; 
rumours of war, the uncertain flate of 
the political world, with regard to 
peace and war, in which a nation may 
be involved; will ſtop the hand of the 
merchant; he will not care to run a 
new riſk; nor expoſe his property to 
high inſurance; he therefore interrupts 
buſineſs, and the draper abroad muſt 
buy his cloth where he can. 255 
This may have been the caſe i in is 5 
years 1727 and 1728, by our diſpute 
with the houſe of Auſtria and Spain, 
terminated by the treaty of Seville; 
which may have afterwards prevented 
the increaſe of our exports in the 
ſame quantity as before that period. 
The factor may have ſent com- 
pla of his being under apprehen- 
B =. Lions 
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ſions that the cloth had loſt the cur- 


rency, for want of a ſupply, which 


may have ſlackened his principal's ſhip- 
ping in 1729, till he had tried the 
market, Hence may have ariſen a de- 
creaſe of the quantity of cloth by ſome 
bales annually. - Be that as it may, 
this truth has been but too glaring. 
ever ſince 17 39, and from that period 

we may date a ſenſible decline of our 
trade to Turkey. This went ſo far, 
that there was not a ſingle bale of 
cloth imported into Conſtantinople | 
that year, which was owing to 
the Spaniſh war. The trade, though 
in a languiſhing Rate, continued- to 
be carried on till the year 1 744. It 
was not the dread of war alone, that 
gave it the firſt fatal blow, but an 
unhappy ill judged regulation at home, 
which produced many ill conſequences. 
An eminent citizen, who received as 
much hearſay information as any man 
4 in 


the kingdom, and who was liſtehed 
to like an oracle in parliament, laid it 
down as a maxim, that all companies 
were nenen and Aan wy. de- 
ſtroyed. 36 rie 
Vafortunately he eonfulered! the Les | 
vant ' ſociety, which traded without 
any joint ſtock, as one of theſe. His 
ſentiments were zealouſly adopted by 
other conſiderable perſons, who, no 
doubt, had different views. The mo- 
tive by which they ſeemed to have 
been chiefly actuated, was a deſire to 
diſplace the prime miniſter; they 
thought he had too long poſſeſſed his 
exalted- dignity, and ſeemed to re- 
pine at his proſperity. Having forms 
ed this deſign, they apprehended 
that the firſt ſtep towards carrying. 
it into execution, was to | deprive - 
bim of the ſupport of the trading 


companies; and took it for grant- 1 
ed that when they had thus ſapped 
| . 1 
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him, and get it into their own hands. 


oo: 
the foundations of his power, it would 
be an eaſy matter to wreſt it from 


The Turkey merchants at that time 
formed the moſt opulent and reſpect-· 


able body of men in the city ; this 
of courſe rendered them objects of 
envy. As they ingenuouſly acknow- 


ledged the decline of their trade; idle- 
neſs and want of induftry, the natural 
confequences of affluence and eaſe 
were laid to their charge. It was there- 
fore urged, that this trade ſhould be 
put into the hands of more induſtrious 


men, that they might revive and re- 
ſtore to a flouriſhing condition a branch 
| which the others had monopolized, 


and then ſuffered to run to decay. In 


conſequence of theſe general and re- 


peated outcries, the Levant company 
was doomed: to fall the firſt victim. 
So powerful were its enemies, that the 


total ruin of the ſociety ſeemed to 
be 
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be at hand; but they could not com- 

_ paſs the chief point which they had i in 
view, namely, that of entirely deſtroying ; 
their charter. The parliament ſoon per- 
ceived, that neither themſelves nor go- 
vernment could ſupport. a branch of 
trade, which thoſe, whoſe immediate i in- 
tereſt it was to preſerve it, were ready to 
throw up. The batteries againſt theſe 
were therefore changed, and a reſolu- 
tion formed to introduce ſome altera- 
tion in their charter and their bye- 
laws, eſpecially that of annual ſhips, 
which ſeemed to be the greateſt abuſe, 
and to furniſh the moſt ſpecious pre- 
text for oppoſin g the ſociety, 
It was aſſerted that ſuch a limita- 
tion was highly prejudicial to naviga- 
tion, prevented the employing of ſhips, 
and obſtructed the increaſe of ſeamen, 
This objection appeared to parliament 
tobe fo juſt and ſolid, that a reſolu- 
tion Was quickly formed to permit 
=D Ss every 
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every member of the company, in the 


Levant-trade, to ſend ſhips at what- 


ever time of the year they thought 


proper. The beſt meaning men in 


— parliament were hurried along by the 
torrent of prejudice, the utmoſt art 
having been uſed by defigning perſons 
to prepoſſeſs their minds, and draw 


them in to ſecond their ill intentions. 


They would not open their eyes to a 
ſelf-evident. truth; namely, that no ; 
advantage in the monopolizing way 
could be derived by individuals from | 
theſe annual ſhips; ; and that the com- 
pany in general was Rill leſs able to 


avail itſelf of them, as the members Z 


were generally at variance, and diyid- 
ed amon gt themſelves. | They would 
not reflect, that in order to promote 


| navigation, goods and merchandize 


muſt find a currency and vent. abroad; 
that the very extenſion , of naviga- 


tion they had reſolved upon, was an 


effectual 


Tn} 
effectusl i method to prevent the ſales of 
cloth in Turkey, and that of conſe- 
quence they contributed to ruin both 
trade and navigation. 

Drapers i in Turkey, whether Groth 
or Jews, are animals that have no- 
thing in common with the reſt of the 
human ſpecies but their form; they 
_ abound with low cunning in con- 
triving the means of ſupplying their 
wants; their lives are entirely regu- 
lated by habit and cuſtom; nay, moſt 
of them are blindly attached to the 
manners and way of living of their fore- 
fathers. An inveterate cuſtom among 
them, and which had been delivered 
down from father to ſon for a centu- 
ry, was to buy their cloth for ready 
money upon the arrival of our an- 
nual ſhips, to take the ſupply that 
autumn, and then lie by contented, 
that no more Engliſh cloth could be 
J im- 
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imported till the year following 
they no ſooner heard that a new re- 
gulation was going to be made, that 
_ ſhips would drop in every month; and 

that if they would ſtop their hands 
at the firſt ſhip and ceaſe buying, ſuch 
quantities of cloth would ſoon be im- 
ported that the price would of conſe- 
quence fall conſiderably, than bey 
immediately followed the advice, wait- 
ed the coming of a ſecond ſhip, and 
after that of a third, till the ſeaſon 
for buying was elapſed. In the mean 
time our rivals left no ftone unturned 
to make the drapers believe, that it 
would be for their advantage to pro- 
vide themſelves with their cloth, and 
ſo far ſucceeded, that the little we ſold 
them could be got off only by dint of 

prolonged credit, 

It muſt therefore be Ae 
that this regwation greatly contributed, 

| with 
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with other concurring cauſes, to os 
cafion the ruin of our trade, For 
though we may in part aſcribe the 
decline to the quality and cheapneſs 
of French cloth, to the threats of im- 
pending war, and to the uncertainty of 
the political ſtate of Europe, or to ac- 
tual hoſtilities; if we include the pe- 
riod from 1729 to 1738, we ſhall 
find that in thoſe years, as well as in 
1733 and 1739, our ſtate of uncer- 
tainty was worſe even than a flate of 
war; and yet from ten years of the 
former period to ten years of the lat- 
ter, our imports of cloth into Con- 
ſtantinople decreaſed greatly above one 
balf. In the firſt period they amounted 
to 574 bales of cloth annually; in 
the latter from 1739 to 1748 inclu- 
five, to 236 bales. Hence the annual 
decreaſe appears to have been of 338 
bales. Notwithſtanding the viſible de- 
ſtryRtion of our trade reſulting from 
| | this 
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this meaſure, and the 3 of o our 
rivals which followed thereupon, theſe 
conſequences were ſo litile the objects 
of concern at home, that, as if ſome 
evil genius was determined to give the 


Léevant trade the laſt blow, and plunge 


' It into utter ruin, there followed two 
other regulations in the year 1754, 


which did the * effectually. 
8 k C r. m. ; 


Alena of the charter extremely projuls 
cial to the Turkey trade. 


O NE of theſe RG Va ne was pro- 
poſed in parliament under the 
ſpecious pretence of public good, like 
the former, tho' it was evident only 
private views were intended. The 
| outcry on this occaſion, as well as in 
part on the former, was founded 
upon that odious word monopoly; 
| it 
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it was urged,” that; this Levant: com- 
pany, or rather no company, con- 
tinued to foſter that monſter; that 
their charter, confined to citizens and 
noblemen's younger ſons, cramped all 
induſtry, prevented the honeſt and 
induſtrious citizen and trader in every 
other town, and all his majeſty's ſub- 
jets in ken from enn to "the 
| Levant. /- „ 14 55 e F420 
Blriſtol, as the next city for ; 
to London, was of courſe concerned in 
the affair, for this buſtle was excited 
merely on her account; a law ho -- 
ever was propoſed in parliament, with 
regard to all the out-ports, and; in ge- 
neral, that all ſubje&s of Great - Bri- 
tain, and even natural ized perſons, 
| ſhould have the freedom of that com- 
: pan. on paying 20 l. ſterling. | 
The fact is, that the Levant neh 
ny could admit on a legal conſtruction 
of their charter any Engliſh ſubject to 
| \ the 
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che freedom of chat focistyz the belt 
counſel had been conſulted, but the 


opinions of none but parliamentary 


counſel were attended to; the kingdom 
was alarmed, and ſo the law paſſed in 
parliament. Conſequences were as 
little foreſeen in the preſent, as in the 
former caſe; the matter was ſpecious, 
and that was ſuſſicient: they never once 


took 1 it into conſideration what capitals 


vere neceſſary to carry on the Levant 
trade, nor whether every man that 
was able to pay the 201, had a ſuffi- 
cient fortune to ſupport the accidents 
and delays attending that branch of 
commerce. The old Turkey merchants 
might have told them, as I take it for 
granted they did, that very conſiderable 

capitals were requiſite for carrying on 


that trade, as they were often under a 


neceſſity of waiting two or three years 
for the returns of their merchandize: 
that 88 credits . were: already extended 


. 
in Turkey, they might increaſe enor- 
mouſly, whence thoſe who were diſ- 
treſſed for money, muſt be obliged to 
force ſales, or barter at any rate: that 
when they imported merchandize into 
England, they muſt preſs ſales for mo- 
- ney at profit or loſs, and therefore 
ſuch merchants as engaged in that 
trade, ſhould be perſons who could 
wait patiently the currency of mar- 
ket for ſales or returns, and be ſatisfied 
with 5 or 6 per cent. the year for their 
money, as was the caſe of thoſe who 
were actually concerned in carryin g 
on and fapportmg that commerce. le 
The old merchants had continued 
with reſtrictions and caution to ſhip 
goods for Turkey, for the ſake of their 
friends the factors abroad, ever ſince 
the year 17443 but upon the paſſing 
of this law, many of them quitted the 
trade entirely, and left it to the new 
adventurers ; ſo that but few of them 
; conti- 


( 38%: )) | 
continue it to this day, as I have beef 
credibly informed. The ſucceeding: 
merchants will not venture large 2 
ſums ; nor, if they can avoid it, will 
they expoſe themſelves to Wait eter- 
nally for returns, or let their mo- 
ney lie in the precarious hands of dra. 
pers in Turkey, under great difficulties: 

' Befides theſe conſiderations; ' others 
ſhould have occurred; for inſtance, 
granting that any of the merchants at 
the ſea-port towns could find cloth and 
other commodities fit to hip for Tur- | 
key, even cheaper than. in London, 
whether they could dreſs, dye, and 
prepare their cloth for that market? 
But facts ſpeak for themſelves; 
what has this mighty extenſion of 
navigation and commerce produ- a 
' ced? For theſe twerity-ſix' years paſt 
the trade has been carried on by 
four or five ſmall ſhips annually, in- 
your of two or three large ones; con- 
2 
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 ſequenily there has been no increaſe of 
ſeamen. For theſe ſixteen years paſt 
we have had two new members of the 
Turkey company, one from Briſtol 
and the other from Halifax, who, as far 
as I have heard, never ſent a ſingle bale 
of cloth to Turkey. | 
The other regulation ſo fatal to 
the Turkey trade, which had taken 
its riſe from this and the former, 
was indeed founded on a true public . 
ſpirit, and certainly was in no re- 
ſpect dictated by private and intereſted 
views. A humane concern for the 
ſafety of his fellow- creatures ſuggeſted 
to a perſon of approved experience 
and ability this obvious truth, that as 
the Levant company was by that law 
become more diffuſed, looſe, and ex- 
tended, both with regard to navigation 
and tradets, it muſt be the more diffi- 
cult to obſerve ſuch falutary regulations 
as the old merchants had made, for ſtop- 
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ping the progreſs of that fatal allealt; 


the plague, which ſo often prevails. in 
Turkey. Sinee the firſt eftabliſhment of 
their charter that dreadful malady had 
never been introduced into England, ei- 


ther by them or their merchandize. 


The new form that; charter was | 
thrown into required new precautions: 
henee the wiſe citizen, above-mention= 


ed, formed a reſolution to propoſe to 


parliament | the eſtabliſhing good, ſe- 
cure, and proper quarantines, with La- 
zarettos and other conveniences for the 
accommodation of poor ſeamen, that 
the people of England might be as 
ſecure as the French, Venetians, and 


Tuſcans, and receive even infected 


ſhips into their harbours, without any 
danger of ſpreading the contagion as it 
is cuſtomary with theſe people. 
As the other regulation we mention- 
ed had been long premeditated, before 


| it was propoſed to the houſe of Com- 
| mons, = 
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mont tis reſlections upon it were ſud⸗ 
den and undigeſted; he could not, 
therefore, deviſe the proper means, or 
fine proper placts and funds chat ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament to bring his great 
arid important eflabliùment immedi- 
ately io bear. He was, however, too 
ſenſible of the greatneſs of the dan - 
ger not to think of providing, without 
delay, ans: ellectual eme re- 
e i 72 ; 294 
Hence he 3 a e lan 
to oblige” all Engliſh ſhips from Tur- 
key to perform quarentine either 
at Malta or Leghorn, and to forbid 
all infected ſhips from approaching 
our coaſts under the moſt; ſevere pe- 
nalties, nor to ſuffer any to be admit- 
ted upon 0M conditions with. A fou | 
bill of health. 5 
The: a eee of; 3 Taba Y 
; trade has been, that this law has 
| + WR - con- 


3 
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cellent projector died, and his * vn 
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continued, though, the great plan, to 
which it was preparatory, has never 


been carried into execution. The ex- 


him 
Hence ante double e to = 


Levant trade; property became Preca- 
rious by one law, and was rendered 
more ſo and put out of the power of 


the trader by another. There ſeldom 


paſſes a year in Turkey in which the 
plague does not ſpread its contagion 
to ſome ſea · port town in that country, 
or, at leaſt, without there being ſome 


{ſuſpicion of it. Thoſe. ſcourges that 


are inflicted upon us by Providence 


require our ſubmiſſion and refigna- 


tion; but the worſt is, we may be 
certain that, even when Providence 


ſpares us, caſes of infection will often 


be forged and invented by our "Oy 
rivals in commerce. | 
| lt 


(3 ) | 
It is a generally received opinion | 
that the Turkey company ſubſiſts by 
an excluſive charter for the importation 
of all the products of Turkey to Eng- 
land, which is not the caſe; for their 
article of exclufion extends merely to 
ſilk and mohair yarn : all other ar- 
ticles, as cotton, box-wood, goat's wool, 
fruit, drugs, &c. are imported by or 
from Leghorn, or other parts of Italy. 
When therefore any Engliſh ſhips come 
to take in their cargoes, foreign mer- 
chants, Italians, Jews, and Armenians, 
immediately enter into a combination, 
and lay their heads together to diſcover 
ſome plague caſes ; theſe they ſuggeſt 
to the foreign conſuls, who inſtantly 
declare them as ſuch, and ſend off 
the ſhips with foul bills of health, 
Theſe merchants have, perhaps, at that 
very time large cargoes of cotton, 
goat 8 wool, fruit, and drugs, ſhip- 
Ch FY 
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ped and ready to ſail on foreign bot- 
toms. * for. Leghorn, to furniſh our 
markets; whilſt our ſhips, which can- 


not obtain a clean bill of health from 


our conſul, are obliged to put up with 


their diſappointment and expence, and 
return quite empty: in the mean time, 


our induſtrious merchant at home is 


liable to be reduced to the utmoſt diſ- 
eue for want of his returns from Tar- 
key. 


how a . of ſuch returns 


no cloth can be exported to Turkey; 


the ſupply once neglected, the trade 
ſtagnates of courſe. The French, con- 
vinced of this truth, ſuffered all fo- 
reigners to export their cloth to Turkey 


during the laſt war; they found their 
own: ai nnn, that they 


* The Dutch LN on foul bills of 5 
though the ir n is worſe e than 


ours. 


| could 


= >) 
could not furniſh the ſupply them- 
ſelves, except at a great riſk and ex- 
pence ; this inhanced the price of their 
cloth, prevented the drapers from pur- 
_ chafing, and conſequently ſtopped the 
currency: but, no ſooner was the 
peace concluded, than they reſumed 
their former maxims of excluding 
N 
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E Eflimate of the Decreaſe of a our Trade 1 
Turkey. 


* OUGH the eſtimate of the 
decreaſe of our trade to Turkey 
E has been chiefly taken from Conſtan- 
| tinople, it would be wrong to conclude | 
from thence, that it has been 1 in a more 
flouriſhing condition in other parts. 
Conſtantinople is, indeed, a ſure baro- 
meter to form a judgment by, as that 
market ſupplies the Aleppo trade with 
ready money, to help off the barter of 
our cloth for ſilk, and. contributes 
chiefly to purchaſe mohair, yarn, cot- 
ton, and other commodities at Smyrna, 
The two other chief marts of our 
trade, Smyrna and Aleppo, muſt there 
fore follow Conſtantinople of courſe, 
and are not in a better ſtate: it muſt, 
| indeed, 
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Licks be acknowledged- that - thoſe 
cities may aſſign additional cauſes 
for the decline of their commerce; as 
that of the intercourſe with * Perſia 
Having been diſcontinued for many 
years, no caravans appearing at either 
place from that kingdom with Sher- 

| baffe or Ardaſet ſilks to take off our 
cloth in barter; as likewiſe, that 


1 Aunber late grievance which has affected the 
Turkey trade, in its only eſſential part, has been 
the quantity of cloth ſent by the Eaſt. India Com- 
pany, to Baſſora in the Perſian Gulph : this cloth 

is ſold there to Armenians and others, who carry it 
by carayans to the coaſt of Syria, and ſell it at a 
cheaper rate than the Levant-company can either 
ſell, or barter it for filk, which is their princi- 
pal return. We may indeed conſider this as a mere. 
temporary evil, which cannot long ſubſiſt ; for the 
cheap price, with the accumulated bad debts which 
the Eaſt-India Company muſt contract, will foon make 
them fee], if corporated bodies will or can feel like 
private men, that they are trading at a heavy loſs. 
And if they will attend to the vaſt loſſes they have 
undergone at Bagdat and Baſſora for forty years paſt, . 
they will, I dare ſay, be convinced they have of 
late been drawn into that trade merely for the advan- 
tage and emolument of ſome of their ſervants. 
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From 1759 to 1768, ditto, <- 873 87 
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Aleppo being more diſtant, is more ex- 


poſed to the extortions and irregula- 


rities of chat government; whence the 
property of thoſe Turkiſn ſubjects, with 
whom our nation has dealings, and 


whom we alſo employ, is more Preca- 


rious. Buttheſe grievances they have 


in common with all other Chriſtian na- 


tions eſtabliſhed in that country, and 


muſt be equally affected by them. The 


true cauſes of the decline of their trade 
are the ſame. by which that of Con- 
ſtantinople has ſuffered, as will - evi- 


dently appear upon tracing their im- 


ports from the æra of the regulations 
made at home, . from that 


of the year I 754 * 


/ 
* The medium imports of doth 3 in Conſtantinople dif- 
tinguiſhed by a x period of 10 years from 1729 to 1708, 


_ Incluſive, 
Medium 


Bales. com. ann. 


From 1729 to 1738, incluſive, - 5742 574 


From 1739 to 1748, ditto, - 2363 2230 


From 1749 to 1758, dito, 2003 29 


Imports 
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| he merchants at home and the fac- 
tors in Turkey, diſtreſſed by the per- 
plexing difficulties they had go ſtrug- 
gle with from the new regulations, were 
obliged to have recourſe to every expe- 
dient they could think of to ſupport 
this almoſt expiring. commerce. | 5 

The quality of the cloth, therefore, 
grew worſe and worſe every day. The 
pieces in the bale often proved infe- 


Imports into Conftantinople for-15 years 3 the 
firſt regulation i in 1744, and for 15 years after; which 
takes in 4 years after the ſecond regulation. 


| Medium. 

| | | | Bales, com. ann 
From 1729 to 1743, incluſive, - 7407 494 
From 1744 to 1758, ditto, = 2791 185 


Imports from the firſt moſt viſible decline of our trade 
in 1739, until 1768, diſtinguiſhing every five yOu: 
From 1739 to 1744, firſt open- | 
ing the navigation, 1665 333 
From 1744 to 1748, - 698 139 
- From 1749 to 1753, five years 
| before the ſecond regulation | 
in 1754, - ©; - 3133s . 267 
From 1754 to 17585, — 758 151 
From 1759 to 1763. 345 69 
From 1764 to 1768, '- = 528 105 
Os | [mports 


rior to the patterns: the wool was 
"coarſe and ill-ſpun ; the woof looſe, by 
immoderate ſtretching on the tenterz, 
with a long nap, and bad colours ; 
and, what was All worſe, would not 
bear the taylor 8 proof, When ſtrict 
economy muſt be uſed, the 'beſt com- 
modities cannot be purchaſed - they 


| Imports of cloth PIP for 21 years, diſtinguiſhing | 
every 7 years from thoſe Preceding 17 54» and after 
to 1768. | 8 


is. 


Bales. Bales. 
1748 550 1755 328 _ 
1749 497 1756 119 
1750 846 4757 412 
1751 212 1758 187 
1752 279 17689 
1753 435 1760 84 
1754 560 1761 82 
3379 Medium 482. 1212 Medium 173. 
1762 169 
1763 54 
1764 105 
1765 150 
1766 178 
1767 38 
1768 158 


— — 


852 Medium 122. 


Imports 
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view of ſelling ver) ear! in Turkey 


a currency. The refult, however, was, 
that credits were enormouſly extended 


at Conſtantinople to the drapers, with 


a view of tempting. them to buy; much 
ready money, Or ready money com- 


Imports of cloth into Aleppo for. 23 years, diſtinguiſh» 


ing every 7 years from the firſt 7 before 1754, hy 


in England, perhaps, with a 


ſecond regulation. 
X Bales, TEE) Ballers... 
1748 %% 1 
1749 1150 . 1763 359 
1750 1832 2764 691 
1751 222 1765 421 
1752 716 1766 519 f 
1753 1093 1767 234 
1754 624 1768 2 
6540 Med. 934. 5 2936 Mot. about 419. 
1755 1600 
1756 953 
1757 399 
1758 7244 
1759 
1760 442 
1761 438 
4556 Med. about 651. 
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modities; \ were given in barter Win 
their cloth at Smyrna and Aleppo ; 5 


and when the money was demanded 


of the'drapers at Conſtantinople, after 
eighteen months or two year's credit, 


they have immediately produced the 


doth, appealed ro the quality, urged 
the impoſſibility of ſales, and offered to 


return it as payment: the worſt of it 


is, that, according to Turkiſh juſtice, 


ſuch a tender is not only admiſſible 
but legal, and if the draper ſhould per - 


fiſt to give it, the factor 1 is obliged to 


s E CT. wn, 


2 a Uh French trade to Turley, with 


an account of thetr N 


Hus have we laid before the 
reader the true cauſes of the de- 
cline of our Levant, or Turkey trade. 


Let us now iry whether after having 
pointed 


Kn ) 

pointed out the evil, it. may not be 
poſſible to find ſome remedy: toit. 
The preſent is not one of thoſe deſpe 
rate caſes in which the phyſician... de- 
| ſpairs of his patient, and declares it 
out of his power to do any thing for 
his relief; it is one of thoſe in which, 
though the health cannot be entirely 
reſtored by the power of phyſic, it 
may be ſo far repaired as to give the 
patient great eaſe, and make him live 
with much more ſatisfaction than he 
had done for ſeveral years before. 
The French cloth trade has increaſed 

conſiderably by the decline of ours: the 
Dutch have alſo had their ſhare. - The 
former have not only ' uſed the moſt 
ſtrict economy, but their government 
and chamber of commerce have given 
a conſtant attention to the leaſt impe- 
diment their Turkey commerce ſuf- 
fered, either in France or in the Le- 
vant, and have formed a code of re- 
| gulations 
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gulations which has greatly contrt- 
duted to its proſperity. We ſhall now 
therefore make ſome general ſtrictures 
apon the French trade, and lay be: 
fore the reader an abſtract of theſe 
regulations, as a baſis on which a ſu- 
Sefiracure may hereafter be erected. 
Tt is well known, that before the ad- 
miniſtration of the celebratell Colbert, 
theFrench ſcarce knew the value of ma- 
nufactures or of trade. The year 1663 
may be conſidered as the epocha ©: their 
origin in France. The firſt aim of that 
great miniſter was to engage the King 
to give them proper protection and en- 
couragement. When he turned his 
thoughts to the cloth manufacture, 
which had been transferred by the 
Flemmings to Holland, he invited 
over Van Robais, one of the ableſt 
manufacturers of his time, to ſettle at 
Abbeville, and carry on bulineſs there. 


. man received all poſſible encou- 
0 rage- 


cans ) 
ragement.; every condition he required 
was granted him; not only large ſums 
were aſſigned him as a capital, but 
the king's bounty flowed in upon him 
on every ſide. Hands abounded for 
the work; and that he might be en- 
abled to encourage arxtiſicers, two 
thoufand livres, a ſum much more 
confidexable at that time than at 
preſent, were allowed him for every 
new loom he erected, So ſucceſsful 
was he at his firſt ſerting out, that 
many were in eee 
the whole art of manufacturing; but 
the ableſt of theſe were choſen to ſet- 
fle in various parts of rhe kingdom, 
and in the cheapeſt provinces : hence 
they were ſent to reſide in Languedoc, 
and enjoyed not only equivalent emo- 
luments from the king, with thoſe in 
Picardy, but many additional ones, at 
habitations, &c. The circumſtance of 
theſe eſtabliſhments being in the neigh- 


bourhood i 


(4% 
dourhood of ſo conſiderable a trading 


town as Marſeilles, engaged the mer- 


chants there to put the manufacturers 
upon endeavouring to imitate our cloth 


for the Levant trade; they procured 


patterns, obtained additional advan· 
tages from the court, and artfully a- 


dopted the names of the ſeveral ſpe- 


cies of Engliſh cloth known in Tur? 
key, as Londras, Londrines, Nimes. The 
capitals were ſmall, and the begin- 
nings flow in proportion; but go: 
vernment, determined on ſucceſs,” en- 
gaged many monied men to join in 
the undertaking. The hope of gain 
conſpired with their endeavours, and 


gave riſe to a Wa —_— of- at 


commerce. K . 11 

Their own ſecurity was PE Point 
they had chiefly a view to in their-regu- 
lations. They had heard of the con- 
flant ravages occaſioned in Turkey by 


the plague, as n. of the uncer- 
tainty 


aaa | K 13 aa 
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tainty of the time and manner of the 
appearance of that diſorder, or how it 
was or could be communicated: They 
therefore began by eſtabliſhing a pro- 


per quarentine and lazaretto at Mar- 
ſeilles, their principal mart for the 


Turkey trade; theſe they thought 


would prove effectual for guarding a- 
gainſt that evil. The firſt expence was 


moderate, in proportion to their trade, 


and became the more ſo, as ſince their 


commencing it they had not had the 


leaſt grounds of ſuſpicion from that 
diſtemper. But in the year 1720, 


the contagion fatally crept into thar 
city, and made terrible ravages 


for ſome time. This event obliged 
them to redouble their expences 
and their vigilance; ſo that they have 


at laſt brought their quarentine to 
ſach ſecurity and perfection, that theß 


even admit infected ſhips, derer, 
being under any apprehenſions 
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ſuffering by the plague: hence their 
trade is never interrupted. The next 
| precaution. to be taken was to ſecure 
the profits and advantages of that 
branch of commerce entirely to them- 
felves; none therefore but Frenchmen, 
and the king's ſubjects, are allowed to 


trade directly to or from Turkey; all 


manufactures and merchandize ſhip- 
ped from France, and all the products 


of Turkey, by way of returns, muſt 


belong to them. If any Turkiſh goods 
or merchandize are ſhipped from any 


indirect ports of Europe to France, they 


pay a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 


which amounts to a prohibition. 
From theſe precautions thev proceed- 
ed to others, without which the very 


vitals of trade muſt be affected; their 
grand and principal care was the good- 


neſs and quality of their cloth. 


The fineneſs and thinneſs of their ma- 
nufactures ariſes in a great meaſure, if 
95 e not 
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not totally, from the then of their 
wool, which, is either all Spaniſh or 
Barbary, or perhaps a mixture of theſe, 
with ſome of their own, about Nar- 
bonne, or ſuch other ſorts as they find 
cheaper and at hand. The lightneſs of 
their cloth is ſurpriſing ; that of a piece 
they ſold formerly for 2 2 dollars the 
Pike, not exceeding 25 pounds, and 
that of their preſent cloth ſold at 1 + 
dollar at Aleppo, being about. 17 8 

6 W lock of . is carefully ir in- 
ſpeted before and after it is combed 
and ſpun, that the goodneſs. may 
be found 0 anſwer the ſtandard in 
working it. They with equal care 
and exactneſs examine the length, 
breadth, and dye of each piece, and 
whether the patterns exactly coreſpond. 
The ſevereſt penalties are inflicted 8 

the inſpector, if he happens to prove 
remiſs i in doing his duty, and on the 
9 0 ore muäanu- 
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manufacturers, when guilty of iy # 
fraud or neglect in their wor K. 
The ſame precaution is — in i 


Turkey; the cloth is examined _ 
the moſt. ſcrupulous exactneſs. 


proportion as the French eee 
the eaſy intercourſe between Turkey 


and Marſeilles encouraged numbers 
of French ſubjects to ſetile at every 


place of trade. The numbers eſta- 


bliſhed made buſineſs paſs into ſo ma- 
ny hands, that few could live and re- 


turn to their mother- country with mo- 


ney ſufficient to form a baſis for in- 
duſtry, or carry on a future commerce 


from thence with ſucceſs; neither 


could ſalutary regulations take place 


in that extenſive empire, till that num- 


ber was limited. Various abuſes in 
living, highly offenſive to the Turks, 


were introduced among them: hence 
many real or pretended grievances 
were complained of at the Porte; large 
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cxpencts there became neceſſary, which, | 
with ſums previouſly | given to the | 


provincial governors, con tribu ted to 
ruin the factors. : 


Cloth I have obſerved had be? a rea- 
dy money commodity, but was now. 
reduced to long credit. - Conſiderable 
capitals beeame the more neceſſary to 
carry on that trade, which the French 
had not; theſe credits encouraged dra- 
pers to buy, and to become bank- 
rupts; delays of returns from Turkey 
had the ſame effect in France, ſo that 
it was found neceſſary to apply ſome. 
immediate remedy, in order to pre- 
vent the French trade from . to- 
tally ruined. 

Monſ. de Villeneuf, who was then 
their ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, 
perceiving that the evil was gaining 
ground every day. exerted the utmoſt 
efforts of his genius and induſtry to 
pl its courſe, to find out the proper 

— D d 3 remedy, 
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| remedy, and, tothe. beſt of his power, 
ſettle that commerce upon a ſecure and 
ſolid baſis. His endeavours were ſe- 
conded by the court and chamber of : 


5 commerce. 


SECT. vi. 


. by which the French trade to Th ur- 
key was reftored from a ſtate of decline, 
to its preſent proſperity... - 


JENCE the following laws were 
eſtabliſhed : That the number of 
French houſes at Conſtantinople ſhould 
not exceed. twelve: that every houſe, 
and each partner belonging to it, ſhould 
be admitted by a certificate of per- 
miſſion from the miniſter of the ma- 
rine in France: that French ſubjects 
ſhould not remain in ſuch a ſettle- 
ment in Turkey above ten years, ex- 
. on 2 account of ſome uncommon. 
| merit, 


v 
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merit, or an extraordinary permiſſion; 


at the expiration of that term they were 


poſitively to return to France, or to be 


forcibly ſent off by the ambaſſador. 
In order to promote frugaliiy, and 
the more eaſily to make ſuch a for- 


tune as might be improved by their 


induſtry in France, they were not al- 
lowed to marry in Turkey. Women 
in that country are very apt to run 
men into exceflive expences, and tho 
born of foreign parents, thy are by 
education and habit obſtinately attach- 


ed to the Oriental manners and cuſ- : 


toms; nor can they quit them with= 


out the utmoſt reluctance. Hence they 
find it an eaſy matter to alienate a 
huſband from his native country. Add 
to this, that it is very doubtful whether 


che Turkiſh government has not a right 
to lay a claim of ſubjection to all born 


within the empire: and though there 
is no example of their having uſed 
D d 4 8 that 


- 
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that daim, even to the third and fourth 


peneration 'of Franks ſettled among 
them, yet as there is no ſecurity from 
capitulations, Franks are, in ſuch a 
caſe, at the mercy of a grand Vizir's 


caprice, which has been but too often 


exerted, when they have intermarried 
with women who were Raias, or dat 
jects of the grand Seignor. 

The purchaſe of real eſtates as lands, 
houſes, &c. is ſtrictly forbid their 


very dragomans, or interpreters. Such 


purchaſes were made by them for- 
merly, and many ill conſequences of 


falſe claims and law-ſuits have ariſen 


from thence. There 1s nothing to au- 
thoriſe ſuch purchaſes in the capitu- 
lations; ſo that you muſt truſt to the 
good faith of a Turkiſh ſubject, and 
buy in his name. The paſſion for 
purchaſing ſeems notwithſtanding in- 


fectious or incorrigible; no man 
thinks himſelf conſiderable, till he hag 
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acquired 
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àcquired ſuch poſſeſſions; it is us vio- 
lent, and almoſt as deſtructive as the 
paſſion for building was at Athens, 
which roſe to ſuch a height that it 
became proverbial, and they wiſhed 
their * r — 1 Laird 
with it. | 
- The French ſubjects a are not ber- 
mitted to keep horſes or carriages. 
Theſe regulations, however neceſ- 
ſary, were but introductory to a more 
important one, which required greater 
caution and conſideration, I mean that 
of ſecuring the nation from the ban- 
ruptcy of drapers, occaſioned by long 
credits. The attempt was hazardous, 
hut they reſolved to riſk their whole 
trade, or ſucceed. 
An officer was appointed t to keep 
an exact account of all the cloth re- 
ceived by every one of the twelve 
houſes, and a price was fixed upon 
each bale according to the quality. No 
one 


one was permitted to ſell under 
that price; two different diviſions of 
ſales were appointed for the year; 


one of theſe was called the leſſer divi- _ 


ſion, the other the greater. At the 
former, each houſe was reſtrained 
from ſelling above a tenth part of the 
ſtock laid up in the magazine. At 
the latter, which was on the feaſt of 
Ramazan, when the Turks in ge- 
neral provide themſelves with new 
cloaths, each houſe was at liberty to 
ſell a fourth part of that ſtocx. 6 
A liſt of the names of all the dra- 
pers was made out. A ſtrict in- 
: quiry into their expences and manner 
of living was ſet on foot, and as juſt 
an eſtimate as poſſible was taken of 
their wealth and methods of carrying 
on trade. Theſe were divided into dif- 
ferent: claſſes, from the moſt opulent 
ro the poor and induſtrious traders. 
The credit to be given to each claſs 
. was 


. 
was fixed from — e or W 
to one bate of cloth! e 
A general rule was cen laid — 
that full payment of all ſales ſhould 
be made within the ſpace of ſeventy- 
five days; and whoever exceeded' that 
term ſhould pay ten per cent. the year 
intereſt, for any part undiſcharged. 
This rule, however, was not found 
ſufficient alone, as credit with intereſt 
might continue: it was therefore re- 
ſolved chat a cheſt or caſh of ſecurity | 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, in which every 
buyer was to depoſit ten aſpers for 


each pike of cloth he bought; and if 


any of them ſhould fail, the difference 
of this compoſition was to be made 
good to the French factor out of that 

common ſtock. In caſe there happened 
no bankruptcies amongſt them, what- 

ever might be the ſurplus of that caſh, 
was, after four years, diſtributed 
among ſuch as had depoſited 

by FD 
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5 The drapers, after a ſhort time, be- 
came refractory, and refuſed to com 
ply with ſo oppreſſive a meaſure; the 
rich found it ruinous to themſelves, as 
it ſerved for an encouragement to in- 
creaſe the number of buyers upon 
credit. This could not but hurt them 
greatly, they therefore came toa reſolu- 
tion not to purchaſe upon theſe terms; 
the French were then obliged to 
: change the order of this ſecurity, and 
to remove it from the drapers to 

themſelves. They reduced the depoſit 
money to ſix aſpers the pike on all 
the cloth they ſold, which they deduct- 
ed as factors from their principal ac- 
count of ſales; and, according as the 
ſum of that caſh was greater or leſs; 
after deduction for loſs by bankruptcies, 
they. made from time to time a pro- 
portionable diſtribution. to e _ 
cipals. 


There 


N 
There was, dur in en, | years, ar} 
profit of from 1 2 0 0” 15 per "cent; 
made on French cloth, in returning the 
produce in money or bills of exchange. 
The merchants in France, who had 
not ſufficient capitals to wait ſuch re- 
turns, often, upon the advice of ſales, 
drew bills of exchange, payable at a 
ſhort date. This method of proceed- 
ing occaſioned the factors great per- 
plexity ; they were under a neceſſity 
of raifing money to pay the bills at 
any rate, for which they paid not leſs 
than 10, 11, and even 12 per cent. 
In order to throw off this burthen, 
they, with the approbation of the court 
and chamber of commerce at Marſeilles, 
| incorporated themſelves into one body. 
The whole ſociety was reſponſible for 
each individual, and theſe for each 
other. On this foundation the twelve 
houſes at Conftantinople, as a body, 
| OR up any ſum at any time not leſs 
than 
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than. 6000 dollars, the lntereſ, not to 
exceed 8 in che hundre.. 
This caiſſe or bank 5 called *. 
cat d Emprunt, or for loans, and con · 
ſtituted the other of Kan n coller 5 
teral one to the lenders. , 
When any of their factors were un · 
provided with money, or had bills ſud- 
denly drawn upon them, they were 
ſure to find an immediate ſupply from 
this fund, on depoſiting the drapers 
obligations and notes, and on paying 
10 per cent. intereſt till they had re- 
placed the Whole li on e 
The trade of r is uni- 
verſally carried on by Jews; ſupport- 
ed and countenanced by the govern- 
ment, they have uſurped a ſort of ſo- 
vereign power, and. claim it as their 
excluſive right to be the only brokers 
to the Frank nations: beſides, as every 
diſpute between Jew and Jew is, by 
2 law eſtabliſhed amongſt them, cog- 
mirabie 


ä 
nizable by their own jewiſn jud ge or 
Grand Rabbin, no redreſs can Þeex- 


pected in their frauds, as ĩt is only from 
one Jew to another that ſuch frauds 


are diſcoverable. Even when they are 
detected in the moſt enormous villainy, 
no proof can be obtained to bring them 
before a Turkiſh tribunal; becauſe one 
Jjew will not give evidence againſt an- 
bother in thoſe court 8. Tb is is not all; if 
for fraud or knavery they happen to be 
diſcharged the ſervice of a Frank mer- 
chant, to whom they were brokers, 
thoſe who ſucceed them, or ſuch as do 
buſineſs in that houſe, muſt account 
with them for a ſhare of their profits, as 
jf they were ſtill employed there. Theſe 
are the immutable" and oppreflive 
laws of the Hebrew race in Turkey; 
and all the credit and power of Chrif- 
tian miniſters, ſince their firſt eſtabliſn- 
ment in that empire, could neither 
. 2 | alter 
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alter or ſuppreſs them. Many * | 
tempts have been. een to effect mw ; 
but all to no purpoſ eee. 

About twenty years ago Hop dns 
ante diſcovery of ſeveral notori- 
aus frauds of their Jew; brokers, to the 
ruin of their maſters, combined with 
the other European nations, to make 
an effort to drive them out of their ſer- 
vice. This laſt attempt, however, proved 
as unſucceſsful as all the former; the 
French, thereupon, had recourſe to an- 
other expedient for their ſecurity, this 
was to oblige their Je · brokers to de- 
poſit a certain ſum for every bale of 
cloth they ſold for them, out of which 
accumulated ſum any fraud or failure 
committed by any of their brethren, 
was to be comp enſated to their an 


- ployers.. 


The Eroagh od nn, hon | bighly y 
pm and invigorated by theſe re- 
| gulations 


0 4 ) | 
gulations; and it is in a great Meh 
ſure owing to chem that it has attain : 
ed to its preſent flouriſhing ſtate. 


8807. u.. 
Pripie for adopting ſeme of the Frendh 
regulations, 3 with regard to the 


W a the cloth, 


| mY E oro ric | ——— eis govern · 
12 ment in motion, in many cir- 
cumſtances, by one fingle ſpring: an 


redreſſed, the work is ſoon done: 
when ſuch a procedure tends to the 
good of the governed, they forget eve- 
ry bad conſequence, Which may re- 
ſult from the abe exactions of ca- 
Pricious will. | ih 
The motions in the conſtitution 
of a free Rate, are of a more compli- 
WAA 


abuſe, when known is immediately . 
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cated nature; many foriozs muſt be 
ſet a going, numbers of opinions and 
various intereſts reconciled; much time 
is required; a known abuſe takes 
root, and is paſt redreſs before they 
come to a ſingle reſolu tion. Many 
of the French re gulations in Turkey 
would be conſidered by Engliſhmen 
as oppreſſive; conſequently, of what- 
ever importance the Turkey trade 
might be to the nation, if an indi- 
vidual ſhould clamour, bis noiſe 
would be ſufficient to ART 8 to- 
285 deſtroy it. | 
We ſhall, therefore, TY it our 
chief ſtudy to find how far our com- 
merce may be recoverable by induſtry 
or laws, and in what degree ſome of 
the French regulations may be adopted. 
conſiſtently with our conſtitution. 
As one of the firſt cauſes of the decay 
of our Levant trade was ſaid to be the 
ſuperior quality of the French cloth to 
| the 


3 


0 8 
aaa ' Engliſh, this ſhould; of - ue, 
be our firſt conſideration. - of oh 

Attempts. have been ada: in Eog- 
land to imitate the French cloth from 
large patterns, and from that of the 
yarn; but the fineneſs of the materials, 
and of the ſpinning, rendered them 
abortive. Some, however, has been 
ſent to Turkey of a qualny not much | 
inferior, but the price was ſo enor- 
mous that all the drapers were diſcou· 
raged from buying i it. I have. been told 
that it could not be ſold for leſs than 
ten-pence the pike above the French 
cloth, which, ſuppoſing the price to be 
two. dollars and a half, would be near 
14 per cent. If, however, we could 
once attain to the quality, there might 
be ſome hopes of our being able to 
reduce the price. Whether the eſſay 5 
made in Turkey was manufactured of 
Spaniſh wool I know not; but 1 am 


almoſt ſure we may import Spaniſh, or 
E e Eſtre- 


* 
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Eſtremadura, orBarbary with lep 
as the French can in angusdoet per- 
| haps, indeed, it does not paſs to the 
French manufacturer through fo many 
hands as ours, ſuch as the mer- 
_ chant, the Blackwell-hall factor, &c.; 
nor does their cloth make a like 
revolution to be exported. I fear the 
difference in price of the 1 4 per cent. 
ariſes from that cauſe. An opulent 
clothier who ſhould import his own 
wool, might, very likely, be rnd to 
find that difference. 

But might not clothiers reduce the 
quantity of wool in a piece of cloth, 
to the weight of the French piece? 
And if the materials are as fine or 
the ſame as the French, fingers or in- 
ſtruments might be found to reduce 
the yarn to their fineneſs. | 

Such difficulties as theſe are far 
| from being unſurmountable by induf- 
e 
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tey; repeated efforts will make the moſt | 
perfect improvement. 

Recourſe might be had ay er- 
pedients to aſſiſt the induſtrious; and 
though the French take particular 
care to keep their fabrics at Carcaſſonne 
ſecret, and ſufſer no ſtranger to ap- 
proach them, we could, doubtleſs, 
by the ſame means which firſt intro- 
duced this manufacture, contrive to 
bring to perfection what erf. only 
an imitation. SUIS 1 

We are not, however, airy del 5 
down' to the French quality of cloth; 
if we could but recover the ancient 
ſtandard of our own, exported forty 
years ago, and even within theſe 
twenty years, we. might have great 
hopes of ſucceſs : a few bales were at 
chat time fent to Conſtantinople, and 
the drapers would have engaged to 
buy 300 bales a year of the W 
e 


R The 
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The quality of cloth manufactured 
twenty years ago in Worceſterſhire, 
and Gloceſterſhire, cannot be ſo to- 
tally forgotten as not to be rceo· 
verable; it muſt, indeed be acknow- 
led ged t that either the progreſs of luxu- 
ry. or the increaſe of the value of la- 
bour, has rendered their cloth much 
dearer ſince that time. But if work - 
men or manufacturers have quiued 
theſe for cheaper counties, and if theſe: 
counties continue till to be too; dear, 
why not remove further? If the North 
of England, or Wales. will not enable. 
us to reduce the price of our manu- 
facture for foreign exportation, let 
us go further north or weſt, ſome 
corner may ſurely be found wherein 
we may ſupplant our rivals. Are 
we leſs loaded with taxes, and the ſe- 
veral expences which attend living 
in towns, than our neighbours the 
Dutch ? Before 1754 they did not 


el 
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above 20 or 25: bales of cloth a year 
at Conſtantinople ; they now ſell above 
1 oo, and their cloth - trade is eſtimated 
at Smyrna from 60 to 7 o, ooo l. annu- 
ally. So that they have found means 
to increaſe that trade immenſely . 
our decline. 

Oppoſed in this branch of com- 
merci by ſo many rivals, muſt not an 
Engliſh breaſt glow with the utmoſt ar- 
dour of emulation? If a government 
_ obſtructed in its proceedings by the 
complicated ſprings, and confined by the 
happy limitations in favour of liberty, 
cannot lay the ſame reſtraints as deſpo- 
tiſm ; let every private perſon, let eve- 
ry individual unite his efforts to pro- 
mote the happineſs of the community 
of which he is a member. Let the 
manufacturing provinces, let every 
Engliſh artificer learn to encourage, 
without murmuring, their fellow- ſu b- 
jects of neighbouring kingdoms. Can 
5 ES 4 ell 
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ſelfiſh jealouſy ſo darken the minds aß 
Engliſhmen, as to make them deprive 


the Scotch and Irifh of an advantage; 
which by being thrown into the hands 


of our rivals, becomes the main ſupport 
of their Political en, and e | 
xance ? Piles "x 

Scotland is, doubtleſs, as ee of 


5 furniſhing labour and induſtry as cheap 
for the cloth manufacture, as any 


part of France ; and much more ſo 
than Holland. The fact can be demon- 


ſtrated in Ireland; for the French, who 
ſold their camlets at Liſbon 10 or 1 * 
per cent. cheaper than the Engliſh, and 


thereby drove them out of that-branch, 


are not able to vie with the Iriſh, who 
with their camlets, which they clan- 


deſtinely convey to that market, under- 


| ſell the French as much as the latter 


can the Engliſh. If therefore the aſ- - 
ſiſtance of Engliſh workmen ſhould be 


found neceſſary fe KY the cloth manufac- 


ture 


ngdoms, let them 
be fupplied with Fuch, - : Whit once 
they are initiated in the buſineſs, 
they will be able to e of tem- 
ſelves. 7 1 35 5 
1 n 
means can be ene thoſe of our 
covvn counties in which the cloth manu 
facture is eſtabliſned and flouriſhes, 
Contribute as they do in France, to- 
wards reducing che price of labour 
for cloth manufactures on the old 
| ſtandard for Turkey. | 


A ſtandard has been formed by our 


ſtatutes for the weight, length, and 
| breadth of our cloth; additional laws 
might enforce theſe under ſevere pe- 
nalties, and a proper inſpection be 
eſtabliſhed for every branch of that 
manufacture, and for every ſpecies 
fit for exportation to foreign mar- 
keis. | | 


( 
An annual report ſhould; likewiſe 
be made to a committee of parlia- 
ment, concerning the manner in which 
the inſpectors have acquiited them- 
ſelves, and the ſtate of the fabrick. 
Bad as the cloth now ſhipped for 
Turkey may be, if other aids to 
ibe trade which we ſhall mention, 
can be conſiſtently given, it may 
be, greatly retrieved, if not totally 
reſtored to its former flouriſhing 
eye. 1 prone oper ghee 
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S Rͤ M., ͤ 
' Thoughts on refloring the excluſive charter, 


_- 


merce are of ſo dangerous and 


pernicious a nature, that I would by 


no means propoſe new modellin g the 
Levant company, or throwing it into 
a form more analogous to its firſt 
origin. I ſhall therefore only obſerve 


what ſhould have been done, on the 
ſeveral changes it has undergone, and - 


what, may yet be done. 
Commercial ſocieties incarganiti 
wah united by charter, operate on the 
privileges granted them, conform their 
bye - laws to thoſe privileges, and form 
a complete, uniform ſyſtem; the whole 


therefore is connected with, and de- 
pends upon the parts. When a refor- 


mation is attempted, if the connection 
1026 | is 


Hanges and alterations in com- | 


1 
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. 
is broken by the mutation of one part, 
the whole runs the riſk of 1 de- 

ſtroyed or greatly hurt. e 
When the e therefore re- 

ſolved on a change in part of the Le- 
2 — s Charter and regula. 


they ſhould have conſidered 


| 1 the firſt foundation of the 
_ charter itſelf, determined on a renewal, 
and conformed to ſuch grants as they 
thought ſuitable to the change intend- 
ed, by which: their bye-laws, which 
wanted a nn, en he Wee ene | 
regulated. ci ti 6 's 
At the time thn the Fa hs 
were citizens of London, obtained 
that charter, though noblemen's and 
_ gentlemen's ſons were admitted into 
their ſociety, they paid a valuable con- 
ſideration, and ſubject edthemſelves to a 
conſtant expence of near 11,00 I. per 
annum, to be paid out of their own 


1 0 or out of a precarious trade, 
whether 
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kiſh. ane much more, — 


times, had been levied on their pro- 
perty, What had been given at the 


obtaining of the charter, was not the 
point to be conſidered according to ſtriẽt 
law, tho' perhaps it was in equity; * 
but when what had been granted to 
the ſociety united by charter, was given 
equally to others, and extended to che 
whole people of England, the holders 
had ſome right to a compenſation, or, 


at leaſt, that the public ſhould take 
the whole of the charge, and the un- 


certain actions and claims, which the 


avarice and injuſtice of Turkiſh go- 


verge might 29k them ta. 


* In the war 9 in 1744, the old mem- 
bers of the Turkey company, paid for depredations 
by privateers with Minorca or es 8 
| upwards: of 19,0001. | 


This 
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eration, ' 1 obvis 
ous on the opening of the trade, ne- 
ver occurred, not even during its 
decline. However motives of juſtice 
and right have ſince influenced the 
adminiſtration to give a helping hand 
in parliament to ſave the remains of 
that trade, by allowing the company 
about one half of their fixed expence. 
If they had not taken this ſtep, it is 
now demonſtrable the merchants muſt 
have totally abandoned it, for even 
with that help they continue to be in 
debt. Beſides theſe conſiderations; ; 
there was another more manifeſt one 
to be attended to. The old charter, 
as it then ſtood, was not totally ex- 
cluſive, but the whole burthen of 
expence was to ariſe from two articles 
only, ſilk and mohair-yarn, out of a 
great number of the products of Tur- 
key ; as for example, cotton, which is 
almoſt as important an article as either 
8 . 
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ok the other two, goats Wool, früit, 


. «1, 2 


and drugs, all - which may be 
ported from Italy. Hence the Dutch, 
Italians, Jews, and Armenians, ſupply 
us with theſe commodities; and, as 1 


have obſerved already, prevent us, ſince 


the quarantine act, from nene 
almoſt any of them from Turkey. 

13% WW has indeed been alledged, that a 

en which has the whole power 

of trade in its own hands, may di- 

rect and confine its ſeveral articles, 


whether of import or export, to its o. n 
ſequence the national intereſt may 


moſt eſſentially ſuffer where manufac- 
. tures are concerned, and that trade 
"ſhould be free and unconſtrained; 


above all, that there ſhould be no ob- 


ſtructions to a ſuperabundant ſupply 


of all firſt materials for manufac- 


| tures. | 


This 


Mar cmd Levant com- 
pany, but was afterwards found to be 
groundleſs; for as every man was at 
liberty to import as he thought moſt 
for his intereſt; and cottons in parti- 
cular are a commodity of ſure ſale, 
and which veſſels of burthen, ſuch 
as the annual ſhips, required to fill 
up, the other articles of commerce 
were never ſufficient, inſomuch that 
cotton and fruit were am the | 
baſis of the cargo. 
However even admitting the aby 
to have been ſtagnated, that reaſon 

ceaſed in part on the opening of the 
navigation; and totally, when every 
man in the kingdom might purchaſe 
his admittance into the company, and 


of conſequence be free to trade, upon 


Paying 201. And are not the whole 
body of merchants of England, and 
the cotton manufacturers able to ſup- 


ply 


_ foreigners? It 


$3) 
ply the kingdom and themſelves, ” 
abundantly, and at as cheap a rate as : 
rs, indeed. ta be 
lelf- evident, that the nation muſt be 
loſers, and pay far ihe Turkey common. | 
dities; dearer by any foreign -indire® 
importation, than by a direct Freight 
from Turkey and Leghorn, charges 
aof la din and: re-hipping,- mull. be 
| found « on the ſale, and muſt. of con: 
ſequence fall heavy on the + couſemes 
in England. Sies Sinn 
The Britiſh e or cotton War 
ufadturer, whO imports cottons, muſt 
| purchaſe chiefly with the produce of 
our:own woollen manufactures, or by 
bartering them againſt cotton; they 
cannot purchaſe with bull ion, money, 
or bills of exchange; they are under 
vaths and penalties not to tranſgreis; 
and every factor keeps ſo watchful an 
_ I all his brethren, that the 
0.89 Ff i e 
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. 
| leaſt. ee mn wile eing 


ae to ak a eee Pig 
re-ſhip them to England, and pay 
themſelves. 2 2 W advan- 
age.” VVT b 
Let us now eee has immenſe 
e and real loſs, which in 
refalt from ſuch a trade to the na- 
of cottons: ſome compute the annual 
exportation to Leghorn for our mar- 
ket at 10,000 ſacks, others at 8000. 
If we admit the latter, which ſeems to 
the ſack at 90 dollars, the firſt, coſt 
in Turkey would amount to ſeven hun. 

n and en thanſagd — 
A oool. 
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50, 00 l. ſterling; if we rate wer 
at ad per. cent. it would be 118,000, 
carried out of the nation in ſpecie. 
But if we add 0. loſs ol ce cloth, 
or Briciſh' commodities, with which 
the Engliſh een r purchaſe 
theſe cottons, Levant company's du» 


and difference of navigation, which 


the foreigners gain, the whole real 


_ loſs. on cottons alone might amount 
to 12630001. nay, /t0:1:50;0001. ſter⸗ 


ling a year, beſides the invaluable loſs 


of induſtry in our — manufac- 


* 


d other commodities for that 


purchaſe. a 15 
. Goats Shs ch hu kid of Poms 


has been likewiſe-an- article of return 
of great value, and proportionably as 
ruinous to England as that of cote 


tons. For it is a notorious fact that 
Any Greeks and Armenians, n now in 
F 2 | Turkey, 


a ae er ee Ot IR 
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Turkey, prepare chat commodity for 
our 6,67 Ad ſhip. ir to e 
8 by —— 1 $4327 
Fruit, ſuch as raiſins and figs, are 
the only proper flooring for our 


chips from Turkey; the loſs of this ar- 


cle carries with it the fame ill con- 

ſequences'as the others, with an addi - 

titional real detriment to wur beer 
This vat Joſs" can ay no W 1 


competifated by the profit of two or 


three Engliſh houſes at Leghorn, which 


now ſhare in that trade, nor can the 
payment of the 20 l. to render them 
free of the Levant company, hurt them. 

The circumſtance of ſhips being ad- 


mitted on clean or foul bills of health, 


would not men trade a8 nn on 


02; 2575091 CASTER; e 
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an excluſive charter, ub Helo ard 
at preſent: The pretente of aiplagnt 
would no longer have any exiſteme 
on motives of mere intereſt; and Lu 
liſh navigation would be ſecure from 
receiving any further obſtrut᷑xion flom̃ 
artifice and tricking. We rmaydeven 
preſume, om good grounds, that: fuuF n 
an excluſive charter would nt h 
oblige the Turkiſh dealers % 4oþÞly 
rhemſelves with our mim 5 
but likewiſe enable the con mer 
England to procure Turkiſtvedrmmatii 
ties at a much cheaper fate For when. 
the dealers in cotton, fruit, goats 
wool, &c. find no purchaſers,» or'ifd : 
very few of any other nation, that 
three quarters of their ſtock remaii 
upon hand, they muſt of neceſſityne- 
<br to our factors for acſale, and bar- 
ter for Engliſh cloth or other goods, 
at ſuch a price as a command of the 
| market will oblige them: it will then 
(6 F f 8 even 
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even become the chief buſineſs of aha 
Turkiſh dealers, to ſearch every cor- 
ner of the empire for the ale; and 
conſumption of Engliſh Rn, 
ever bad the quality of it way be ö 
ſo that we may ſee not only à conſi- 
derable extenſion of cominerce, but 


gur rivals ourdone by: means 1 the 


urkiſh ſubjects. 
— facts, W ee 


preſumptive arguments, clearly evince 


the neceſſity and importance of grant- 


ing the Levant company a full and ex- 


cluſive charter for importing every 
commodity, the growth, manufac- 
ture, or produce of Turkey; or elſe 
of. adopting part of the French po- 
licy, by laying a duty of 20 l. per 
cent. on the value of all ſuch impor- 


tations from any indirect port whatſo- 


1 N a 1 * — 
e N : 
8 E : 
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1 Wente. our u * andard, 
or in ſome meaſure: leaying that ma- 
nufacture to the induſtry of the mer- 
Mae if an excluſive charter were 
granted them, the Turkey commerce 
would, be greatly invigorated, and a 
new ardour and ſpirit of emulation 
excited among the traders; yet we gan- 
not without removing that great and 
weighty impediment, occaſioned. by 
the quarantine act, ever hope to bring | 
it to that flouriſhing ſtate we ſhould 
aim at. For we may juſtly appre- 
hend, that though the merchants may 


be ſecured from being impoſed on by 
GI A FF 4 | | forged” 


„ 
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Forged accounts of the plague, and 
the little arts of their rivals in trade, 
they will fill be diſtruſtful of their 
envy, and of the contingent conſe- 
quences of a diſtemper To frequent in 
that country, which may expoſe them. 
though in a leſs degree, to ſee their 
Property tied up ftom year to ykar, 
their ſhips return empty, and ate, bir 
culation of trade interrupted. | 
The Dutch, who are as wits ans 
provident a people as any in Europe, 
love to enjoy life as much as we do; 
and if we confider their natural 
equanimity, they may be perhaps 
juſtly ſaid to love and enjoy it more; 
they however have not better appa- 
. precautions _ we EA 80 
WM plague. 
. - | : vey haye aden Kbölesgs 
from experience; we ſhould endea- 
vour to follow their example, but we 
gerline it. Wird all our dannen wiſ⸗ 
dom 


{c an % 
dom and ſagacity, We — 
tormenting ourſelves; with vain and 
groundleſs fears of remote orm 


ginaty evils ; ſometimes. our peace of 


mind is diſturbed by à frantie parox- 
zm in religion, ſometimes by a ftlin 


>. Tt OW 3 : 2 1 2 . 2 2 g 22 1. 
A. cefthio root wn vat oi dugelg 
F : - 9 


he plague was neyer brought 
Turkey. The! Duich never received 
the contagion directly from thence; | 


theſe Kingdoms im 


they have admitted ſhips into their 
porta either with clean or fon bills, 
of health, indehavefound: TREE 
hg always Tafe. | © 1h 
A flight attention to facts would 
Ne this; matter. blear- to the cool rea- 
ſon of a Dutchman but, I fear, it 
will not have the ſame eſſect upon the 


a ning of an OE blinded with | 


olnics;and ſometimes. by the fears of 


* 
* 
Y 1 
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not to that degree which has been re- 


Preſented ae donne and We 20 9 
ere ion 42 508 159 
All communication of 150 
5 ariſe either from men or mer- 
chandixe; with n the former, 
when | there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
plague in any ſea · port town of Tur- 
key or any neighbouring village, the 
maſters of ſhips, the merchants, and 
the conſul are particularly careful and 
vigilant to keep the veſſel at a proper 
diſtance in the port, and not to ſuffer 
any of the ſhip's company to go on 
ſhore ; at the ſame time they will not 
permit a living ſoul to come a- board, 
or any goods ſuſceptible of infection to 
approach the veſſel. All ſeamen are 
ſtrictly forbid to go near it; and, to 
do them juſtice, they punctually obey 
the order: for when the fear of that 
diſeaſe is once infuſed into their minds, 
they dread it more than a wreck, or a 


| — ball. The 


(43) 
The Levant company 's Orders, hotl 
with regard to men and werchandize 4 
before ſhipping, | to prevent inf tion, . 
have been always ſtrictly obſerved 
Turkey; when they had their general . 
ſhips, their ſeamen were under ſuch 
command, that they conſidered them - 
ſelves as inhabitants of the veſſel; there 
ſcarce appeared a new face on board 
from year to year; they were moſt of 
them men that had families at home, 
and kept a wajchful eye over. each 
other's conduct, to prevent irregula- | | 
rity, and infection, inſomuach that. 
from the firſt. origin of the charter, 
not one of them ever died of the 
plague. Orders of. the ſame nature 
were as eſſectually enforced, with re- 
gard to merchandiſe, and as punctu- 
ally executed as at 2. Venetian or 
French quarantine; airing, purifying, 
and eyery poſſible precaution was taken 


mk the, 80808 Were. ſhipped : a 
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the confuls, who ate! 
and would not fail to ge immediate 


advice to rhe government or een | 
1 caſe of the leaſt infr ract 


ns; and remain in n —— 


' 
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ils to be hoped we may equally. As 
___ upon che execution of the . 


orders which fubſiſt at preſent. 


e my! rely: on 5 


94 am very # > x 
zibly exact, 


2 14 ©. * 
1 | , 


that long-exp w- 
ever e eee wer own wenn be'at 


* | 5 * 1 3'F 6 


i The longer men bare been Ss Bed 5 


together in the ſtagnated air of a ſhip's 


_ the more ſuſceptible will the. 
be of receiving an infection. by ſo 


cloſe a communication wich each other. 


key to England is 


1 prmed in leſs than twa 
months; 75 Kras ien it takes a much 


longer tie: contagion in à ſhip 


288 therefore” deſtroy” e en | 
or 


4 5 4 


done wich, great ſafety, can af 
certain the ſtate of the, men ahh 1 
gard 0 health and ficknefs; he may 
muſter them on ihe ſhip's fide, era 
mine their number, and judge hon 
many are neceſſary to navigate * vel. 
| {cl, and how many be wa wi 
| DRTPOlR45 en 1 
1 nico and the ſhip's / * 
on his departure; chencg will abprar 
the number of his ft complement, 
and how far they are deficient at his 
rival, whence degrees of ſuſpicion 
may ariſe with regard t to health or fick- 
neſs, and er marabune marines a 
cordingly. ET: 10 
When we are certain of the healih of | 
the. men, we may, I preſume, make 


ourſelves caſy with egg 49 any fears 
f which , 


$5: 
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which: may Ariſe from e TT FRO 


dize; for, belic es the precautions which; 
as I have already obſerved; are taken 
in Turkey, as effectual methods are ta- 
ken of treating thoſe productions, and 
from the manner our merchants or fac- 
tors are ſupplied with them in that 
country, we may depend e _ 
1 againſt infection. 

The ſorts of merchandize thought 0 
be moſt ſuſceptible of conveying the 
contagion are ſilks, cottons, mohair- 
yarn, and goats-wool; even the moſt 
timorous cannot work up their ĩimagi- 
nations ſo far as to find i it in 'box, wood, 


fruit, or drugs. {i432 24 1 OTE, i 
Silks are pebdben in "Syria, chicf- 


I, and Latachia, a few bales in the 

plains of Cyprus, and me at e 
in Afia Mino. : 
The ſilk growers, whiathes - Chriſtians 


or r Turks, have,” as I * deen inform- 
, ed, 


* or about Antioch, ſome at Tripo- 


1 


EY 55 
* diſtinct apartments for FORE pur- 


poſe ; they do not lye in the room 


where the ſilk- worms ſpin; nor Where 
in ſkanes, and packed in the. bales, 
ſo that in the whole proceſs there ſeems 
little probability, that the moſt ſubtile 
e e eee e * 5 
filks. 244 03156 
But even bag ſuch afection to 
by poſſible or probable, we have Rill 
Rrongerreaſons for ſecurity ; for we marx 
ſafely affirm, that the plague ſcaree ever 
rages in thoſe parts of the country 
where the ſilk is made namely: at and 
: about Antioch, at Tripoly and Latachia, 
: Cyprus; or Bruſſia. An accident may, 
indeed appear once in 15 or 20 0 
but the people immediately fly from 
their habitations; and as they are gene- 
rally Chriſtians who buy that commo- 
dity from the growers, and who are a 


ſort of agents between the ſeller and 
| the 


(448 8 
the buyer; their: fears prevent them 
from approaching men or merchan - 
dise, from whence they ſuſpect ſo 
ohms pag of en in- 
fection. 5 Laas big Ban 
| ada nb nn kde are. 
the products of Afia'/Minoly are exactly 
in the ſame predicament with the filk. 
The parts where the cottons grow, as at 
Kirkagatih, &c. and Angora, where the 
mohair - yarn is ſpun, and packed, are 
Goat-wool is cleaned and packed by 
Greeks and Armenians, and, formerly, 
in many of the Engliſh factors own 
warehouſes; bit never in time even 
of a e 2 Pei le TO . 
order. O51 1190 539 $353 | 
R getieral 1 . eee 
fact may have more weight with the 
reader, than any n that has been | 
e e "> 5115 ! / 
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All forts of merchandize fufceptible 
1 of infection paſs through the hands of 
our -Englifh merchants or factors at 
Aleppo, Smyrna, or the places from 
vhence they are ſhipped ; they are ge- 
nerally examined ſtrictly by them, or 
by their ſervants. The defire of felf- 
preſervation i is as ſtrongly implanted in 
the breaſt of an Engliſhman, and a0. 
tuates him as powerfully, abroad as at 
home; 3 he would not ſurely venture 


the loſs of his life by infection, Wo 


there were the leaſt grounds for ſuch 
an apprehenſion, He muſt, . doubt- 


leſs, be certain that he runs no riſk” 
upon ſuch occaſions. May not, then, 
thoſe who receive them in England 
many months after, have the ſame 
certainty. of their being free from 
danger? 

The plague, as I have already 5 
ſerved, has never yet been introduced 
into England or Holland immediately | 

88 "Om 


( 
from Turkey. The experience of cen- 


turies is ſufficient, and carries convic- 5 


tion with! it. There is not, indeed, up- 
on record, nor has a ſingle living wit- 
neſs ever related an inſtance of an Eng- 
liſh factor, or ſervant's dying of the 
plague at any of -the ſea-port towns, 
or in any other part of Syria, or Aſia 
Minor, and but one only at Conſtanti- 
nople, in almoſt a century ; though 
the diſeaſe very frequently en in 
that metropolis. - 

If the plague were as contagious | 
as many ſpeculative minds are apt to 
imagine it, the precautions taken by 
the Dutch and by us, by quarantines, 
would rather facilitate its entry. Our 
apprehenſions ſeem to be occaſioned 
more by goods than by men; yet it is 

from the latter we ſhould dread con- 
tagion moſt. The obſervation of facts 
in the riſe and progreſs of this diſeaſe, 
conſirms the truth of this maxim. The 
6 . men 


. | 
men belonging to a ſhip ſuſpectedof be 
ing infected ſhould not ſo ſogn be admit. 
ted to communication with others; and 
they ſhould not he allowed to land, or 
mix with the people on board of other 
ſhips or boats. The length of the voy: 
age to Turkey, and good precautions 
taken in that country, | have been, 
and may again be the means of 
preſerving both the Dutch and 
us. If the commodities are the ni - 
dus of infection, what avails the prac · 
tice in ours and moſt other quaran- 
tines of only cutting the ſides of ſacks 
or bales, to purify and cleanſe the in- 
ternal parts of the merchandize from 
| infection? The air is, no doubt, an ad- 
mirable purifier; but then it muſt have 
a ſpace of ſufficient extent to act in; 
the utmoſt power of its elaſticity and 
of its penetrating quality can hardly be 
fuppoſed capable of reaching infee- 
tion in the moſt minute particles of 
Gg2 ga ſkang 
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2 ſkane of ſilk ; nay, perhaps of * 
mere thread ſurrounded and compaſ- 
Fed by numberleſs others in the com- 


pact center of a large bale, or in the 
inmoſt receſs of a ſack of cotton. I 


I aminclined to think that our fears 
have exceeded all bounds, and filled us 
with apprehenſions of the plague, 
when it can have no exiſtence ; for, 
. when once our minds are worked up 
to a ſuperſtitious dread of that fatal 
malady, reaſon ſeems no longer to have 
any power over us, and we become 
the ſlaves of vain and * 0 
terrors. be | 

Imperfect as ours and the Dutch 
quarantines are, we have, by means 
of them, been hitherto preſerved from 
a Turkey plague; but if we would 
ſeek . farther ſecurity to diſſipate the 
terrors of anxious and timorous minds; 
| {and it may become abſolutely neceſ- 
, ary, 
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fary, ſhould that diſcaſe ever heath” 
our neighbourhood) regular quaran- 
tines and lazarets may be eſtabliſhed, 

with new laws, ſuitable to the dan- 
ger. The erecting of buildings and 
providing proper conveniencies is in- 
ſufficient: the execution of the laws 
is the grand and eſſential article; ſome 
of which it may, perhaps, be a difficult 
matter to reconcile to our free conſti- 
tution; for, except vigilant, uncorrupt, 
and reſolute officers have full autho- 
rity to inflict immediate death, as in 
the quarantines of other nations, ours 
muſt prove defective, and our ſafe- 
ty will depend on the moſt precarious 

. contingencies. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 

a a deſperate perſon infected with this 
malady, breaks out, and makes his 
eſcape in a fit of phrenzy and diftrac- | 
tion; if once he ſucceeds, he will be 
ſure to find houſes ready to receive 
5 G g 3 him, 


— een ee ene 
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him, and when he mixes with for: 
ciety the infection is communicated.. 
What laws can reach the delinquent? 


He dies, and the miſchief is done. 


If, indeed, we could perſuade the of- 
ficers or guard to ſeize and fetter a 
fugitive, which may be done in the 
open air perhaps with little danger, the 
difficulty ceaſes. However, as men can 
never entirely diveſt themſelves of their 
fears, I doubt very much whether this 
expedient could be truſted to. 


e 
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. x. 


Regulations to prevent long credits, to 
ſecure the merchants, eaſe the factors, 
and to ſettle the T urkey trade on a ſo- 
lid 55 2 


F. ROM the foregoing facts and ob- 
ſervations, we may juſtly con- 

clude that, if we would conform to 
the Dutch practice of admitting ſhips 
from Turkey *, on foul or clean bills 
of health, and grant an excluſive char- 


* Ships are admitted, though infected with 
the, plague, at Marſeilles, Venice, and Leghorn ; 
nay, it is notorious that when a ſhip has been 
known to be infected with the plague and refuſ- 
ed admittance into many ports, that the Venetians 
have diſpatched veſſels after her to bring her to 
perform quarantine in their lazarettos, in order to 


ry prevent her from getting by ſurpriſe into ſome 


creek or port, where ſhe might ſpread the infection. 


7 
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ter to the Levant company, their trade 
would greatly riſe, and the merchants 
export cloth and all other goods rea- 
dily; in the expectation, and almoſt ſure 
. Proſpect of quick returns. The only 

difficulty of long &redit, which they 
have already put up with, will be in 
part removed, at leaſt at the ſea- port 
towns, as Smyrna, Aleppo, &c. Since 
moſt of their commerce will be carried 
on, as it is at preſent, by barter, and 
from hand to hand. But as Conſtan- | 
tinopſe is the port which muſt ſupply 
them with money, and- from whence 
there are no returns to barter, ſome in- 
ternal regulation ſhould be made there, 
do eaſe the traders, at leaſt in part of 
that burthen and riſk. | 
It would, perhaps, be incompatible 
with our conſtitution to imitate the 


French in their limited regulations 
| of diviſions and ſales of certain quan- 
ties, 
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ties, and at ſtated times, che latter of 
which regulations was moſt probably 
formed on our plan of ppi once a 
year in annual ſhips. 6 

But, as trade is likely to revive 
upon the removal of the grand impe- 
diments, the Levant company ſhould 
be obliged to bind themſelves, by a 
bye-law, to ſee that their factors in 
Turkey take the ſame precautions that 
the French regulations enjoin; liſts of 
the drapers ſhould be made out, their 
conduct and living well ſcrutiniſed, 
and a judgment formed of the ex- - 
tent of credit which may be given 
to any one man, from one bale of 
cloth or ſhalloon to twenty. A re- 
gulation ſhould likewiſe be made that 
on every bale of merchandize ſold, the 
factor ſhould depoſit a certain ſum in 
2 common caſh, properly ſecured, to 
anſwer for all bankruptcies and fai- 

= n 
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Sabo which may happen on the to· 
tal of the ſales; and the credit ſhould 
be fixed to a certain time, exceeding 
even the longeſt allotted by other na- 
tions; the ballance of the caſh to be 
made up at -the expiration of the 
term, with proportional payment, to 
the principals. 

In cafe objections ſhould be made 
to ſuch a plan, recourſe may be had 
to another, perhaps more agreeable to 
the genius of the traders. | 

J cannot but think our cloths might 
be eafily reduced to the old ſtandard; 
what has happened. once, may happen 
again; there are, doubtleſs, ſome men 
ſtill living, who have been concerned in 
manufacturing that ſpecies, and ſell- 
ing it to the merchants: I have been 
told that the India company export 
ſome cloth of a quality not inferior 


to that; ; nay, I have heard a com- 
plaint 
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plaint made by our Turkey traders, 
that the above company had engroſſed 
all the looms, which reaſon they ever 
alledged as an apology, that they 
could not ſend cheaper and better cloth 
to Turkey. | 
Let the traders of the Levant com- 
pany now agree amongſt themſelves, 
form the proper aſſortments of cloth 
for Conſtantinople, and expreſsly or- 
der 1500 cloths, which make 300 
| bales of the beſt quality as to wool, 
ſpinning, length, breadth, and weight. 
That exported by the India company 
might very probably anſwer the end. 


Any number of the members of the 


company might ſubſcribe; and in caſe 
more ſubſcribers ſhould offer, they - 
might curtail of the quantity intended 
for each individual, and admit them. 
For as what 1s propoſed as an eſſay, 


1s intended to promote the general be- 
c nefit 
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nefit of trade, they ſhould endeavour 
to aſſiſt each other; for this purpoſe a 


viſion of the number of bales allowed 
afterwards to each ſubſcriber. | 
The whole of theſe three hundred 


| bales of cloth ſhould be conſigned un- 


der one mark to all the factory at 


| Conſtantinople, and, upon their arri- 
val, be depoſited in one warehouſe ; 
this warehouſe ſhould be kept open at 


a ſtated hour. It ſhould be duly at- 
tended by the merchants, brokers, and 
ſervants, and by the Levant company's 
er * as a public officer. 


» A name given to a public ll paid by the 
Levant company, whom, if the ambaſſador thinks 


proper, he may employ as his ſecretary at Conſtan- 


tinople; he who draws up any public act or deed 


between any of the Engliſn factors, or other Frank 
nations; the two principal Engliſh conſuls, who are 


very uſeful magiſtrates in the Levant; and the firſt 


draggoman, or ſuch of them Who are the ableſt, 


The 


ſubſeription is eaſy, and a proper di- 


„„ 

The books of accounts of the whole 
tranſactions, or any letters with order 
from the principals, ſhould be depo- _ 
ſited in the ſame warehouſe, under the 
care of the Cancellier, who ſhall exhi- 
bir them for inſpection to _ of the 
factory whenever required. 
As payments become due, 2 fac - 
tor ſliould immediately receive his 
ſhare according as he himſelf, or _ 
friends are concerned. | 4 
Full liberty ſhould be given the fac- 
tory to ſell at time, or diſcount, as they 
may think moſt advantageous for 
their principals, | | 
and generally e ſhould have better pay than 
they actually receive; they remain on an old eſta- 
bliſhment, when all neceſſaries of life were a third, 
ſome a half cheaper than at preſent, ſo that when 
they are burthened with families, they are obliged 


to run in debt, or ſpend of their own ſmall for- 
tunes; which has been eminently the caſe at 


Smyrna, and wopld be at Aleppo, if it were me 
for fome other emoſuments. 


Each 
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Each factor ſhould have his com- 
miſſion, brokerage, &c. on the amount 
of his friend's cloth, as if it were im- 
mediately conſigned to himſelf only: 
and he ſhould inveſt that ſum in ſuch | 
a manner as directed by his friend. 
From the above regulation will re- 
ſult many conſiderable advantages, 
which cannot be expected from 
the other; the Jew-brokers will not 
have the ſame opportunities of im- 
poſing upon their employers. Dra- 
pers may be choſen, and payments 
punctually made, for they will prefer 
purchaſing our cloth to that of the 
French, as our wholeſale prices of the 
different articles are not known to the 
retail- buyers, whilſt the French are; fo 
that the draper's profits on Engliſh 
cloth would be greater, a circumſtance 
which would induce them to encou- 
rage our ſales, „V 
6 ng „ Long 
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Long credits may be avoided; but 
if bankruptcies ſhould happen, the 
loſs will be ſhared. by ſo many, that it 
will not fall heavy upon individuals. 
105 am credibly informed, that the 
moſt. conſiderable; drapers and Jjewẽw- 


| brokers would h 


ve engaged for the 


ſucceſs of this plan about 20 years 


ago, and were extremely ane en to 


have it carried into execution. 

Upon the whole, it is a * wk 
that we are reduced to the alternative, 
either of making an effort to revivethe 
Turkey commerce, by all or part of 


the means that have been ſuggeſted; - 


or- ſuffering it to fink and decay upon 
the feeble ſupport of a few bales of 
mahouts, 'or fine cloths intended for 
the uſe of the moſt rich and opulent 
inhabitants of. Conſtantinople, and on 
ſome ſhalloons ſent thither, and to 


Smyrna, as the French have not yet 
learned 5 
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